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PREFACE. 



The following Tale is so entirely ' founded upon 
facts/ that the story has merely been introduced to 
connect real incidents with the history of the time. 
For history, that of M. Sarcey has been consulted, 
as also some of the newspapers of 1870-71. 

The incidents here related came under the ob- 
servation of the Author, and that of her relatives 
or intimate friends, whose letters and journals, written 
on the spot and at the time, have communicated 
much of these details of the Siege of Paris and the 
days of the Commune. 

The Author, with her family, spent the- summer 
of 1870 on the Continent, and travelled for some 
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days with the Garde Mobile, leaving Paris the week 
before the surrender of the army at Sedan. An 
attempt has been made in this tale to show the 
benefit bestowed by the courageous efforts of those 
who have been endeavouring to spread the gospel of 
peace through the afflicted city of Paris, 
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THE TWINS OF SAINT-MARCEL. 



CHAPTER I. 



WHO WE AlUE. 

JE are twin sisters, Cerise and I ; my name 
is Aur^e ; and we shall be nineteen years 
old our next birthday. I hope, if we live 
to see it, we may find it a happier anniver- 
sary than it has been this year ; for truly this last 
month of April has not been a happy one for us citizens 
of Paris ; our beloved, our once beautiful Paris I Tears 
rush to my eyes as I write these lastwords; and indeed, 
I feel sure, tears will often blind them whilst I write 
this tale, full of sorrows and of joys, which I have 
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undertaken to relate,Cerise, my beloved Cerise, having 
promised to aid me from her memory. 

Dear Cerise ! no one can tell, as I can, how good 
and amiable she is ; and how gently and submissively 
she has borne the sad lot which has befallen her. 
But I must not forestall my story. 

Our home has been, all our lives, in a small house 
standing in a court-yard surrounded by high walls, 
in a short street not far from the Halle-au-Vin, in the 
Quartier of Saint-Marcel. But although that is our 
home where we live, because our father, Monsieur 
Jacques Castel, and our brother D6sir6— who is six 
years older than we are — have long been employed, 
honourably, in the accountants* offices of the Halle- 
au-Vin, and we, Cerise and I, have always rejoiced in 
this, as we are consequently not compelled to reside 
more in the city ; yet we have often made long visits 
into the country, as I shall relate presently. 

It is so much more agreeable to have a pretty 
little house of one's own, where our kitchen and salle- 
^-manger, and little salon, are all on the rez-de- 
chaussde, and we have only to mount to the attics to 
reach our bedrooms, than it would be, to be compelled 
to climb to a set of apartments on the fifth or sixth 
story of some large house in a dull or noisy street, to 
which persons in our condition are usually reduced. 
Cerise and I have so often rejoiced that we had only 
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to carry in our wood from a small house in the court, 
and to carry water from the draw-well under the old 
chestnut tree, instead of having to drag our wood- 
baskets and water-pails up winding stairs, of perhaps 
a hundred steps, to our kitchen, as poor Marie and 
Jacqueline la Motte-Dauphine have had to do, al- 
though the descendants of a very ancient and once 
powerful family. I have often wondered at the great 
fall this family must have had in times past ; for they 
could not even afford to have a bonne to help them in 
their household work, as we have ; but now I have 
ceased to wonder at such things as these, for I have 
seen with my own eyes how easily great people, 
and even an emperor and empress, can be brought 
low. 

We — Cerise and I — have still our good mother, 
and also our grand'm^re, the old Madame David ; 
and we have besides our uncle and aunt — my mother's 
brother and his wife — ^very worthy and well-to-do 
persons, who have still one daughter and a son left 
alive ; although, alas !— but of this hereafter. They 
live near the beautiful town of Fontainebleau, in the 
department of the Seine-et-Marne, where they have a 
charming garden, in which they cultivate a treillage 
of vines, and fatten a number of young pheasants for 
the Paris market. 

Ah ! how beautiful was my last visit there, for me, 
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— Aurde ! My next chapters shall relate its events ; 
although they make me feel more sad. 

My dear mother has always felt a profound attach- 
ment for this good and only brother, D6sir6 David, 
after whom our brother was also named. Perhaps it 
may have been the beautiful example of brotherly 
and sisterly love shown between them that has caused 
so true a friendship to exist between our brother 
Ddsird and us. Cerise and me, and also which has 
united us two sisters in such love that, with only one 
exception, our feelings and tastes are so much the 
same, that, as one might say, Cerise is Aurde, and 
Aur6e is Cerise. 

Truth, however, compels me to confess that my 
temper is by no means so amiable as is that of my 
sister ; she is all patience and gentleness, and I am all 
passion and hurry — or, as my father expresses it, Aur6e 
is all fire and tow ; a spark lights up her pride, her 
indignation, and she explodes in vehement language. 

Helas ! I have had enough to humble my pride 
and to try my patience, but not so much as Cerise 
has had. At this moment I behold her with wonder, 
as she sits by the well in the court, shelling peas for 
supper (with her sweet face a little raised from this 
mechanical work), and sings in notes which to my 
ears sound as sweet as those of the nightingale, that 
all the cannon's roar and powder's smoke have not 
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frightened from her annual visit to our white acacia 
tree. I know the words which my sister sings while 
her dainty fingers shell the peas. They are words of 
love and peace, which may well cheer her heart and 
brighten her countenance; and which, but for our great 
troubles, might never have reached our ears ; but I 
must not go on too fast ; for, at the time which I now 
write of, we thought of very little beyond this world's 
love and blessings. 

Cerise is very pretty ; at least we all think her so, 
and I am sure others must agree with us. She has a 
calm, oval face, very pale, it is true, but full of 
thoughts ; and her dark eyes are so shaded by her 
drooping lids and dark lashes, that I think her more 
dove-like than any one, — not that I think so very much 
of doves in general, for we have a pigeon-cot in our 
court, and I find its inmates dirty and troublesome. 
Persons say we are very much alike, as twin-sisters 
ought to be ; but I *m well assured I have not that 
softness of expression, nor quietness of motion and 
grace of figure, which distinguish Cerise ; and I 
have much colour ; we both have black hair, very 
long and thick, which we have much pleasure in 
arranging for each other ; besides this, she is tall and 
I am little, and this is, I think, sufficient to give my 
reader some idea of us, two young Parisiennes as we 
are. 
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Over our dwelling apartments and below our four 
sleeping-rooms there is an ^tage which has always 
been let, as we have never required it for our own 
use. Since I can remember anything we have had the 
same family living there. When my story begins, it 
consisted of three persons, a father, a son, and a 
daughter ; Monsieur Brunei, C16mence and Henri. 
We have always been on terms of friendship and 
goodwill with these our lodgers — ^with poor Cerise it 
came to much more, as we shall see. 

C16mence Brunei was nearly as old as our Ddsir6, 
and she was a person of a strong mind and brusque 
manners. She had a kind heart, and often procured 
little pleasures for us, taking us on Sundays to the 
theatres or other great sights, and on Mondays to 
walk i^ the Bois de Boulogne to see the beau-monde 
and the bourgeoisie. The Brunels were much richer 
people than we have ever been, although Henri was 
not any higher up in his office in the Halle-au-Vin 
than my brother D6sir6. But Monsieur Brunei had 
much gold ; and as C16mence aided him in obtaining 
it, he shared it liberally with her ; and she pleased 
herself by taking us — Cerise and me — as I have said, 
to many places of amusement. 

We, the twins, always dnessed neatly en dtoyenne; 
wearing dark merinoes or alpaca dresses, according 
to the season, bright silk foulard aprons and pretty 
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round caps of white batiste and lace, decorated with 
blue or pink ribbons, for either of these colours suited 
us. 

Cldmence, on the contrary, wore silk or cashmere, 
muslins or furs, as it pleased her ; and she never went 
into the streets without a hat, with either feathers or 
flowers, like any of the beau-monde in the Bois. I 
have heard persons remark on this, not very kindly ; 
asking, * Is it thus the bourgeoisie of Paris dress them- 
selves ?' and I have heard C16mence reply, ' One 
citizen is as good as another ; and if it pleases me to 
wear a hat and feathers, I have as good a right to do 
so as the Empress or the Queen of Spain's daughters : 
the good God made us all of one flesh ; what are 
they more than I ?* 

Neither Cerise at first, nor I, at any time, liked 

to hear her speak in this way ; nor did we quite 

* 

comprehend her words ; but she often said things 
which we understand now. Poor C16mence ! it had 
been better for her had she held other sentiments, 
or at least not given such free expression to her 
thoughts^- 

Now I see that Cerise has shelled all the peas, 
and she rises to carry them into the house ; and, ah ! 
how she turns away &om the farther side of the 
court — she avoids letting her soft sad eyes rest on 
one spot there ; and no marvel 1 It is where the 
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boughs of the magnolia and westeria, which cover 
the wall, have been cut away : they were broken so 
that my father cut them down, leaving a great bare 
space of the wall to be seen. That used to be the 
prettiest part of our court ; for there was a flower 
border there below the wall, and in summer 
and autumn it used to be filled with scarlet gera- 
niums, reines-Margudrites, mignonnette, and splendid 
gladioles from our uncle's garden at Fontainebleau ; 
for, as every one knows, that is the place where the 
finest of these beautiful roots are cultivated. Our 
border has been neglected this year ; for none of us 
like to make that part of our court look bright now : 
its memories are too sad ; and although my beloved 
Cerise has higher hopes now than those there ex- 
tinguished, yet I cannot wonder that she is careful 
to turn her head the other way, when passing near 
the white acaqia tree ; or that she never sits on the 
new-mended bench beneath that tree. Writing of 
the gladioles has reminded me that I have to relate 
the events of a day which we — my mother, Cerise, 
and I — spent at Fontainebleau, shortly before our 
sorrows came ; when our beautiful Paris was still 
the pride of the nations and of our hearts. 



CHAPTER II. 



OUR uncle's familv. 




[ VERYTHING went on well and pleasantly 
as it appeared, after the plebiscite was over 
on the 8th of May. Before that day the 
bise had not ceased, and we had not left 
off our warm clothes. Ah ! how it blew up the Champs 
Elys^es and down the Avenue de Tlmp^ratrice on 
the previous Monday ! it makes me shiver when I 
recall it. And what anxious - looking groups of 
citizens we encountered ! It was the last walk we 
had with poor C16mence in the Bois, although we 
little thought so then. She was not in a good 
temper that day, for the observation of many an 
excited speaker reached her ears, and convinced 
her that, whether willingly or not, their votes would 
be for him, whom, to our horror. Cerise and I heard 
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her and M. Brunei, her father, call * our tyrant/ That 
was over strong language. We, the twins, loved to 
see the Emperor ride past with the pretty Prince 
on his favourite pony beside him ; and all his fine 
officers and his guard. Above all, our young hearts 
rejoiced when we had the good fortune to meet 
the Empress ; especially as one day, when she passed 
very slowly in her open carriage — with the sun 
shining on her golden hair, and her light Marabout 
feathers fluttering above her fair brow, — she smiled 
and nodded her head to us — ^yes, to the twins — 
Cerise and me. How proud we felt what a lovely 
lady was our Empress ! — how good and fair the 
Eugenie of us Parisiennes ! But C16mence turned 
away and looked scornful ; and now, when the ple- 
biscite was at hand, her dark grey eyes flashed, and 
her callow cheeks flushed up, as she asked — 

' Is this then what we — the French people — ^we 

# 

the brave — call liberty ? ' 

My father and mother were much pleased with 
the result of this plebiscite, and D6sir6 took ofl*his 
cap and threw it up several times in the air, for we 
were all in the court of our house when we heard 
the result, and that an immense majority had de- 
clared for Louis Napoleon. Cries of ' Vive TEmpereur, 
rimp^ratrice et le Prince Imperiall* together with 
*Vive la France et la paix!' broke forth from our 
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party; Henri Brunei joining in the latter shout, 
though not the former. ' Vive la France ! la patrie, et 
la liberty ! ' growled a voice from one of the windows 
above. We looked up and saw Brunei, the elder, 
standing there. C16mence beside him, with tears of 
anger rolling down her face, while she cried, ' A bas 
la tyrannie ! Vive le peuple Franjais I A bas les 
Mouchards !' 

All things went on pleasantly after this, for politics 
were tabooed between the rez-de-chauss6e and the 
first floor. Every one promised and prophesied of 
peace and prosperity ; the easterly winds departed, 
and beautiful summer had shed her sunbeams 
over our parks and fountains. If there were a 
whisper of extravagance in high places to be kept 
up by taxation ; of Mouchards in all places of public 
resort ; and of horrible deadly pestilence spreading in 
secret ; it was all whispered by those birds of ill-omen 
who always croak about through all cities. These 
croakings were nothing to the happy family of the 
small house in the Quartier Saint^Marcel^ and less 
than nothing to Cerise and me. 

With what light hearts and chattering tongues we 
set out very early one of those fine June mornings 
in a voiture^ which had been ordered to come for us 
the evening before to take us across the river, and 
passing by the grand new Boulevard de Sebastopol 
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to the Lyons railway station. How bright was Paris 
at that early hour, between five and six o'clock ! 
Her unequalled Notre Dame shining like a golden 
glory ; her delicately spired Sainte-Chapelle rising 
like an abode for angels into the clear blue sky ; 
her cheerful streets and long rows of palaces. 

But — ' Oh ! what is that, mother ?' cried I. 

'Only a body which they are carrying to the 
Morgue, my child,* she replied. 

' Ah ! see how the long hair hangs over the face, 
and the clothes drip water,* said Cerise, shuddering. 

' It is some unhappy girl who has ended her days 
in the Seine,' said mamma. 

Alas ! such was Paris even in her pride ! 

Our uncle, the good D6sir6 David, met us at the 
station of Fontainebleau ; and what a pretty station it 
is ! Just such as suited Eugdni^ who, in my mind, 
was entitled to have everything pretty to meet her 
eye, and who came so often here. 

But we did not remain here long, for our uncle 
had his char-i-banc waiting to convey us half a 
league, away to his home. 

It was a pretty house with green volets and a 
verandah covered with climbing roses, woodbine, and 
passion-flower ; and it stood in a large garden where 
some fine lime-trees gave shade and shelter. 

Outside the great wooden entrance-gate we met 
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our cousins, Blanchard and Emile ; two fine young 
men, in fresh clean blouses, who received us with 
welcoming smiles ; and we all had a good laugh at 
the difficulty we experienced in descending the high 
steps of the char-i-banc. They insisted that we 
could not get down, and that they must accordingly 
lift us to the ground in their strong arms ; so little did 
we, young and gay as we were, require to give us an 
excuse for laughter. I was surprised to see Blanchard 
so cheerful, for he was usually a grave and thoughtful 
youth, who occupied himself much in helping my 
uncle to rear the young pheasants, and to keep his 
large vegetable garden in order. 

As for Emile, he was always of a joyous tempera- 
ment, and ready for any boyish play or gaiety. We 
knew him much better than his elder brother ; and for 
this reason he had spent many months with us. 
Emile's future occupation was to be that of an artist ; 
for he had a great taste and facility for painting,. and 
he had passed much time in the galleries of the 
Louvre and the Luxembourg, practising the art under 
the guidance of an excellent teacher. So that we 
looked upon our bright-faced young painter as our 
own especial property. 

Our aunt and cousin Pauline received us at the 
house door with many tender embracings. 

' I am so glad you are come to-day, dear cousins,* 
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said Pauline, ' for we have arranged a party to the 
valley de la SoUe — ^you remember it, Aur^e; is it not 

so?' 

' Yes, yes ; it is charming ! and we are to go there 
to-day ? Oh, how delicious ! Listen, Cerise ; you are 
going to see the Rocher des deux Sceurs, of which I 
have so often spoken to you/ 

' Our rock, Aur^e I Ah, well 1 that is charming ! 
but first I want to see the pheasants/ 

' First you must come to dejeuner, my dear friends,* 
said our fat, pleasant-looking aunt, with her broad 
face all dimpled with smiles and joy. 

So, laying aside our umbrellas, and the light 
nhawls which wc had carried upon our arms, we fol- 
lowed my aunt and mother into the large cheerful 
Uttlon, — cool with its polished red-tiled floor and white 
draperies, — Pauline's arms wound round a waist of 
each of US two, kissing us alternately, and exclaiming, 
Mlow content I am !' 

Dear Pauline, she is like our third sister. 

We needed little of our cousin's hospitable exhor- 
ttttloHH to eat, for the pleasures of the morning had 
not luirt our appetites ; and when Cerise assured 
llu'in she was ready to die of hunger, she only echoed 
my ttentlment* ; so that we did ample justice to the 
handsome repawt which was offered to \xs—fricandeau 
iitf V0(m 4 p^liU-pok^ and fresh strawberries, with that 
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peculiar cream called Fontainebleau cheese, and hot 
rolls of white bread and caf(6 au lait 

We were all very merry during the repast, and we 
newcomers could not help observing that many sly 
remarks on the subject of housekeeping affairs were 
addressed by Monsieur David and his wife to their 
eldest son. And when Pauline perceived that we 
looked mystified thereby, she whispered to her neigh- 
bour Cerise, who, in her turn, communicated the in- 
telligence to me, that Blanchard was about to marry 
little Marie Sarcy ; his father and mother were tired 
of rearing pheasants, and were about to resign their 
trade to him, and to content themselves with the cul- 
tivation of vegetables and vines. 

' There is no danger, you know,* said my aunt, ' of 
Blanche's having to join the army now, or in future, 
for his father has paid a large sum of money to pro- 
vide a substitute for him ; and, indeed, Emile has 
this very week arrived at the same piece of good 
fortune.' 

' Is it not sometimes better fortune to serve one's 
country V said Cdrise, who had the spirit of a heroine 
inside her quiet little person. 

' A young painter seldom makes a good soldier, my 
good little niece,' said my uncle. 

' And may serve his country in some other way,' 
said Emile ; * is it not so ?' 
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' Insomuch as the fine arts are more beautiful than 
the battle-field/ said I. 

' Which, next to sacred subjects, it is the painter's 
greatest glory to celebrate,* said Cerise. 'Horace 
Vernet was a great painter.* 

* To my mind, Leonardo da Vinci was the greater 
man ; he taught the Lombardians to irrigate their dry 
plains,' said my uncle, 

' Yes ; any good farmer might have done the same, 
had he used his wits,* said Emile ; ' but Leonardo's 
farming is spoken of with wonder because of his 
glorious picture, that Cenicola which has immortalized 
his name and glorified Milan.* 

* And which our Napoleon allowed his soldiers to 
use as a target, as I have heard,* said Cerise, who 
often said little things like this, which made me doubt 
the sincerity of her love for ' the dynasty.* 

*For me, I admire my "belle jardinifere" more 
than any work of art,' I observed, kindly and encou- 
ragingly to Emile, for he had painted a copy of that 
well-known beauty of the Louvre for me and it 
formed the chief glory of our little room. Cerise's and 
mine. 

Emile blushed very much at this compliment, but 
said politely he hoped to paint me something much 
better ; in fact he meant to set all his strength to 
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equal 'the great Murillo/ as he always called the 
Assumption. 

* There is nothing like a fine ambition/ observed 
my uncle. 

* Except a proper appreciation of one's powers/ 
said my aunt slyly, and yet with a twinkle of admiring 
hope in her kindly mother's eyes. 
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CHAPTER III. 



WHAT HAPPENED IN THE FOREST. 




|HIS little talk was interrupted by the en- 
trance of Marie Sard, the 'intended' of 
cousin Blanchard; a dainty little person, 
about our own age ; a brunette, of beauti- 
ful small features, large black eyes, and a most 
benign expression. She came in at the door timidly, 
and glanced like a fawn at the strangers. But her 
blushes and pretty mauvaise honte were relieved by a 
small companion, whom she held by the hand, and to 
whom she quickly contrived to divert our attention. 

This was her young sister, a very fat and rosy- 
faced child of three years' old, to whom Marie ob- 
served — 

' Say good-morning, Fanfan. How ! wilt thee not 
say the good-day } Ahy fi-donc /' 

* Is this the way one comes to Madame David's 

18 
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house in the morning?' said Pauline, who had left 
her seat at the table, and stooped down to lift the 
child into her arms. *Do people come in without 
saying good-morning? Come then, embrace me, 
Fanfan. So, that is welL Now come and kiss 
Madame, and all these ladies/ 

The child gazed with her great round brown eyes 
from one to the other; and suffered herself to be 
carried round and present her chubby pursed-up 
crimson lips for each person to kiss her cheeks, while 
she responded by a chirrup of her mouth. 

This considerate diversion of our attention enabled 
Marie to gain the chair which Blanchard had placed 
for her between himself and his mother. 

' Will you have some breakfast, Marie ?* 

* No, thanks ; I Ve already breakfasted.' 

* What ! no strawberries ? nofromageV exclaimed 
Blanchard. *Who ever refused the good mother's 
cheese ?' 

* Not I,* said Marie. 

* Of course not,' said Madame. * It is much better 
than my son, is it not, little one ?* 

*When one wants to eat strawberries — yes,* re- 
plied Marie. * At all other times — no,' she said softly. 

* Then I 've a great mind not to give you any of 
these fine strawberries,' said Blanchard, heaping her 
plate at the same time with some of the best, and ob- 
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serving — * Now, ungrateful, eat all up, and make my 
only rival disappear out of my sight/ 

While this little love-scene went on under aunt 
David's auspices, we others and Pauline — ^who fed 
Fanfan with strawberries from her own plate — ar- 
ranged with uncle D^sird and Emile our plans for 
the day. Emile wished us to go first to the chateau, 
but we all observed we knew it by heart, we had been 
through it so often. 

'But you have not seen Winterhalter's splendid 
picture of Eugenie and the ladies of her Court,' said 
Emile. ' Ah, that is a group of portraits ! so simple, 
so living, so full of grace!' 

*We are not allowed to see it, are we?* asked 
Cerise doubtingly. ' Is it not too precious for vulgar 
eyes ?' 

Another of Cerise's remarks which felt like a drop 
of cold water to me. 

'Persons are not generally allowed into the few 
rooms which their Majesties retain as perfectly pri- 
vate,' replied Emile. ' It is not much, when so very 
much is open to us. We should not complain.* 

' CMmence says they are our property, and all they 
have is ours,' said Cerise ; ' therefore that fine picture 
of which you speak belongs to the nation.' 

' In their private capacity their Majesties have 
their private goods,' replied Emile. ' But it is useless 
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to argue with so great a revolutionist as my little 
cousin. Shall you like to see this picture, which you 
claim as part of your property. Cerise ?* 

' I like to see the Empress when she smiles at 
Aurde and me ; I like her eu bonne femme; and also 
when I see her coming in or out of the Maison-Dieu, 
when she visits the sick and cheers them with kind 
words ; but at present I prefer seeing the forest, the 
wild-flowers, the rocks/ 

* Can we not do both ?* said I, anxious to gratify 
Emile. 

' Yes,' replied Emile ; ' Monsieur de B — is kind ; 
he knows me — he permits me to enter the private 
rooms on occasions.' 

* Then we shall take the chateau on our way to 
the valley de la SoUe, and we can return by the fine 
point of view over the river,' said Pauline. 

* Agreed! agreed!' we all cried, for indeed any- 
thing was delightful to us. 

* Now come and see the pheasants,' said our uncle, 
* for you have no more time to lose. Remember we 
dine at four o'clock.' 

Then we went out into the garden to see the 
hundreds of little brown birds which ran about the 
walks, so that it required some care to avoid treading 
upon and annihilating them. They were of all sizes ; 
some fully fledged and very pretty ; some awkward- 
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looking, half-fledged, bony things, like some other 
half-grown beings whom I respect too much to name 
— the cap may fit ; and dozens besides of sweet little 
balls of soft light-brown down, just out of the egg. 

*What fun Mignon our cat would have here! 
little sister,* I said. 

'Wicked beast,* replied Cerise, *she would ex- 
emplify the fashionable axiom of " might is right." ' 

* There again, Cerise !' exclaimed Emile. 

* How do your pigeons escape Madame Mignon .?* 
asked Pauline ; ' you have your pretty pets still, Aur^e ; 
is it not so ?* 

* Ah yes, yes ; Mignon does not meddle with them ; 
nor does Pipp, our dog, either.* 

' That is to say, they are placed too high up above 
the reach of their tyrants,* said Cerise. 

These were the very words I had often heard 
from Henri Brunei's lips. I had no idea my poor 
Cerise had learned the lessons he taught her so 
aptly. 

* I am glad there is no danger for your dove-cot, 
Aur^e,* said Emile ; ' for I have reserved a pair of 
pigeons, of the carrier species, for you ; come and see 
them.* 

' Oh ! great thanks,* I exclaimed in much joy. 

* Come then, this way, little cousin.' 

I followed Emile, while the rest of the party 
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amused themselves with the pheasants, or in raising 
one or two bell glasses from the long rows of them to 
peep at what treasure grew beneath. 

Emile little guessed then at the use which would 
be made of his present, while he and I stood near 
the spot where he had thrown some corn to attract 
the birds, and whispered to me, ' You know, Aurde, 
you and I may like to write to each other some- 
times, and we can send our secrets back and forward 
by these pretty and trusty messengers.' 

I felt surprised ; for Emile was not in the habit of 
using such strange words. 

' I have no secrets/ I replied, * except such as I 
tell to Cerise.' 

' What about ?' he asked. 

* Ah ! our little follies,' I replied ; ' but what then, 
they are only for Cerise and me.' 

* I am glad to hear it,' he said. 

Then my new pets had finished their meal and 
they flew back to their holes, and I run away to tell 
Cerise of my present, and I found Blanchard and 
Marie had come out and joined our party; and I 
could not help remarking on what a charming couple 
they would make; he, all strength and manliness, 
with his tall, erect figure and broad shoulders, his 
black curling hair, and honest sunburnt face. She, 
so small and delicately made, so fawn-like, looking up 
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to him for protection and strength. There was little 
Fanfan too, trotting about, hunting the elder pheas- 
ants, endangering the lives of the downy balls, and 
her own eyes, by rousing the anger or fear of the 
parent birds. Shortly after the char-d-banc again 
made its appearance, drawn by two strong horses, 
well provided with tinkling bells ; and all the party 
got in, excepting Blanchard and Marie, who were to 
follow in a kind of tax-cart, when Fanfan had been 
safely restored to her mamma. They were to meet 
us in the forest, as they did not care for the, to them, 
used-up sight of the chateau — still less for the great 
picture ; they had often seen the living Empress and 
her ladies, and that was enough — for they were not 
artists ; and it was only the great pictorial powers of 
Monsieur Winterhalter which we wanted to examine 
and admire. Certainly it is a great success ! There 
sits Eugenie, in all her grace, her soft white muslin 
robes, relieved by mauve ribbons, floating lightly 
around her ; her dignity, her amiability, her desire to 
please all so truly and feelingly depicted ; a thing of 
life and beauty — not a mere production of paints and 
canvas : and that mauve ribbon, so trying to the com- 
plexion, cannot spoil the purity of hers. Truly she 
sits a queen among her companions — some of whom 
are ladies of a great birth and high beauty — and who 
look so full of grace and naivete, as they twine their 
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great wreath of flowers, each forming a fine portrait in 
itself. Although Cerise liked some of the younger faces 
better than that of her Majesty — she found them more 
simple and d^gag^e — I loved to look at the Empress ; 
and to the present hour I take her part. They call 
her vain, extravagant, a bigot. She may have been 
so ; but I can believe she meant to do her duty, and 
to live for the good of France ; and I know she was 
generous and kind. 

On some of these subjects Cerise and I disagree ; 
and this was no time for disagreements : so we did not 
remain long looking at the picture, and only took a 
hasty glance at the Chinese curiosities in the same 
room, for we were now all anxiety to get on into the 
forest. On passing out into the Cour du Cheval- 
blanc we met the General, who touched his cap to 
acknowledge our salutations, and who cduld not 
avoid a smile at our happiness — ^we were truly a 
happy party. 

Mounting thechar-i-banc,we proceeded up through 
the Tour and by the old Paris paved route, for some 
distance, until we gained a grass-grown road through 
the tall trees, which, after many turnings, led us to 
the top of the descent into the romantic valley we 
sought. Here we met Blanchard and Marie, who 
had but j'ust now arrived ; and here we alighted and 
seated ourselves in groups on the green and mossy 
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banks robing the rock of the two sisters ; Cerise and 
I leaning against each other's shoulders, and whisper- 
ing, ' Is it not charming, this Paradise in which we 
have so often spent our hours of waking dreams ?' 
The sun was now hot, and we were glad to sit in the 
shade ; while Blanchard and Emile went about col- 
lecting nests full of ants with their eggs, which they 
stowed away into a large bag to carry home to the 
pheasants, for these creatures formed their chief food. 
Then we tried to partake of wine and galette, which 
our aunt had brought for our refreshment ; and after 
this Emile 'posed' us all in a group, that he might 
make a sketch of us, as we sat under the fresh green 
boughs drooping from a fine beech-tree. 

Our young artist said he meant * to paint a great 
picture from this sketch, which should equal that 
of Winterhalter, and in which his mother should be 
queen.' Aunt laughed heartily at this idea ; but it 
seemed to please my dear Cerise very much, 

' But we want our wreath of flowers,' she said ; 
' what must we do } ' 

' Gather some ; it is easily done,' said Marie. 

' Descend then into the valley,' said Pauline. ' Yes, 
yes, so we shall, it is still shady there. Come, Cerise, 
this way* 

We young ones quickly adopted this suggestion, 
and soon we were all to be seen scrambling down 
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through the brushwood, among young juniper and 
slender birch twigs, to reach the green sward below. 

There we dispersed ourselves, in search of wild 
hyacinths and lilies and wood anemones beneath the 
luxuriant foliage, all fresh and glowing with the dews of 
early summer. In our rambles and entanglements we 
formed ourselves at last in pairs, — Pauline and Cerise ; 
Blanchard and Marie ; Emile and myself ; although 
the distances among us were not so great but that for 
some time we could hear each other's shouts of joy 
when any one discovered an unusually fine bunch of 
flowers. I at last sank down on a fallen tree quite 
exhausted with my exertions, for the heat was great ; 
and besides my own bouquet, I had gathered a 
large one to carry back to Jacqueline de la Motte- 
Dauphine, who loved flowers, and seldom could have 
any. 

Emile seated himself near me, and when he per- 
ceived that I had recovered my breath and ceased 
fanning myself, he informed me very gently that he 
had been determined on finding himself alone with me 
some time this day ; ' for, my dear little cousin, I have 
a mind to get married as well as Blanche ; and I think 
you can tell who is the object of my choice. Is it not 
so, Aurde ? Need I say how devoted, how sincere, 
has been my love for you } Surely I do not deceive 
myself, when I hope it has not been in vain. Say 
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that yc^u Iwt me, Aiiree*; thsr jon -wiD not refoae my 
offer/ 

I felt tttrTiiir confused ; I looked tins iray and 
that, to stre 'trbctba' I coiud boond araj and regain 
my mother; hot vc tpctc de^jly entangled in the 
underi&'ood, and I mn^ pass bj Emile to effect my 
escape to motiier, vliom I co>nld see flirou gh the 
bruibhwood sitting on the bank abore nsL I *m sore 
I looked veiy foolisii, as I sat there miable to 
speak. 

'Will yon not speak, my beloved Aniee ?' he said, 
after several minutes of silence on my part. ' Can 
you not say you love me ?* 

' Yes, indeed, I can say so, for I do so very truly 
Emile,' I exclaimed. 

' Then you will consent to be my wife ?' 

'And part from Cerise?' I said. 

'You and Cerise cannot alwa)rs be together, 
Aur<^. Do you imagine Henri Brunei intends to 
leave her to you ? No, truly/ 

' I don't know,' I said. 

' But I do,' said Emile ; ' and I have wit enough 
to perceive that she will not refuse him. Then I 
don't want to take you far from Cerise ; for you 
know I am going to become a great painter, and for 
this I must live in Paris.' 

* I 'm glad of that,' I said. 
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* I know you would/ he replied ; ' then you will 
come and live with me ? Is it not so ?' 

' Near my parents and Cerise ? ' I asked. 

* Assuredly/ he replied. 

' Then I will come/ I said ; and just then, to my 
relief, a woman pushed through the brushwood near 
us to gain the path by a short way; she had a 
bundle of mossy and lichen-covered sticks on her 
back ; there were many such in the forest that day, with 
scarlet, or crimson, or yellow handkerchiefs tied round 
their heads. I rose to push some boughs out of her 
' way, and there I saw a beautiful green lizard darting 
along the path, and I followed it ; and so I got off from 
Emile, and ran back, panting and overcome, to throw 
myself into my mother's arms. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



OUR HOME AGAIN. 




|OTH my mother and aunt guessed what 
was the matter, for it appeared they were 
both aware of Emile's intentions, and this 
day in the forest had been all prearranged. 
Oh, how cunning these dear mothers can be I 

Mamma said, ' She is tired, poor little one ; she 
has made herself too hot' 

' Here is some orange-flower water to bathe her 
temples,' said my aunt kindly. ' What, she cries ? 
foolish little one ! because we all love her so much.' 

A few tears relieved me, and the hearty kiss 
which aunt bestowed on me when she saw Emile 
mounting the bank with a look of supreme happiness, 
finished to reassure me. So that no one enjoyed 
the gharming walk we had over the hill, where the 
Empress's splendid point of view is, more than I did. 
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How graceful and delicate were the drooping birch 
trees, mantling their silver stems with wreaths of soft 
leaves ; and how ravishing the windings of our grand 
Seine through gardens and wooded banks ! Ah, it was 
a perfect day for me, then ! especially when Cerise, 
to whom I whispered my little romance, whilst we 
stole away together behind a great ash trunk, was 
quite enchanted and rejoiced ; for me, and for herself 
too ; for I related to her all that Emile had said of 
Henri. 

We returned by a late train, and did not arrive at 
our home till nearly eleven o'clock. D&ir^ our 
•brother, had met us at the Gave of Charenton ; and 
it was well he did so, for we were so laden with 
bouquets and baskets of fruit, and honey and cream- 
cheese, that we should have found it difficult to make 
our way past the Octroi^ and out into the street 
where the omnibuses and carriages wait, without his 
help. 

We found Henri Brunei and my father seated 
under the acacia smoking their cigars, for it was as 
warm outside as in-doors ; and Henri informed us 
that he was now going to be our guest for some 
weeks — that is, that with my father's permission, 
which he hoped Madame M^re would kindly confirm. 
he meant to join his manage to ours, and only to pass 
the nights in his own apartment, for that M. Brunei 
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and Cldmence had set out that day on one of their 
annual excursions into the provinces. 

My mother assured Henri that he should be most 
welcome, that we should be enchanted to have him 
of our family ; and Cerise, whose face I could not 
see, as it was too dark to distinguish it, caught my 
arm and pressed it expressively with her fingers. 
His political opinions, and other matters besides of 
the same kind, did not trouble us ; for we Parisians 
are liberally-minded, and allow others to differ from 
us in these things if they will 

I have said already that the Brunels were much 
richer persons than we were ; and for this cause they 
were able to pay us many francs each year for our 
handsome first-floor; they had also a large room 
down under ours, among the cellars, where they kept 
their wine and wood. In this room, which was at the 
back of our house, where the earth sloped away down 
a steep bank, and dimly lighted by a strongly barred 
and grated window, covered with a drapery of cob- 
webs, M. Brunei carried on his trade, which procured 
him a large quantity of gold ; but of which none, 
excepting Cl^mence, knew the secret. He and she, 
father and daughter, travelled into the most remote 
districts of the country, or poked into the narrowest 
streets of the city, in search of their materials, by 
which they carried on their trade, and there were few 
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sales in old tumble-down houses which they did not 
attend. 

Sometimes they returned apparently with nothing 
in their possession ; at other times they would bring 
a waggon laden with sacks, which were deposited in- 
side our great gates, and which they would themselves 
convey into their mysterious room. No one but 
themselves was permitted to enter this sanctum; 
and the strangest thing was, that the sacks used to 
be sent away in waggons, looking just as they did 
when they came in. After a load of these sacks had 
been sent away, Cl^mence used to engage our bonnes 
Julie, to assist her in scouring out the apartment, still, 
however, leaving the cobweb covering over the gloomy 
window. As Cl^mence was very neat, we supposed 
she did so in order to prevent any attention being 
drawn to tlie window, as it might be seen from some 
houses which looked out on the back of ours. She 
did not wish any one fo see into the room ; and a 
curtain to such a cellar room might have led some 
curious persons to wonder why it was there. 

We now know what the mysterious trade was by 
which M. Brunei made so much gold ; and as it has 
nothing to do with the rest of my story, I may as 
well mention it here. He and Cldmence literally 
made gold in that cellar ; it was not by means of any 
philosopher's stone they did so ; although they cer- 

C 
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tainly did make use of some chemical process known 
only to themselves, and used a fiercely heated stove 
for their purpose ; and poor Cl^mence's hands were 
all scarred and often useless from the severe burns 
she used to receive. It was because of one very 
severe burn on the back of her hand that once, when 
she and her father had gone as far as to Naples in 
search of their materials, he gave her the beautiful 
set of pink coral .ornaments set with diamonds — first 
a large circle of pink coral beads, then a circle of 
small diamonds, then an inner circle of very small 
coral beads, such is their design — ^they now He in 
Cerise's wardrobe, but she has never worn them. I 
am going on too fast, however. 

To return then to M. Brunei. He had discovered 
a method by which every little particle of gold used 
in gilding could be extracted and restored to its 
purity. For this purpose, when he heard of any fine 
house or palace being remodelled or re-decorated, he 
instantly proceeded thither and made a bargain for all 
the old, broken, worn-out, tarnished gilt mouldings or 
ceilings. People thought he had strange taste to 
waste his money on such rubbish ; but as he was 
willing to pay for it, they stowed it away until he 
should come with his sacks to carry it off. For the 
same reason he bought up old picture-frames, and 
the most worthless-looking tinsel. He also went to 
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the homes of the poor chiffoniireSy whom one sees 
grubbing among the sweepings of the house each 
morning, and bought from them anything of gold or 
gilding which they might have picked up ; and from 
sales he carried home all manner of old gold trinkets 
or toys, lamp chains or mirror frames. From all of 
this cheap and apparently worthless debris he and 
Cl^mence so contrived to extract every particle of 
gold, that after a time they had gathered quite a 
handsome fortune by selling th^ir gold to one or two 
great orf^vriers, who knew where they obtained it, 
although their secret process for so doing was a mys- 
tery.^ 

And so it happened that on the day when we 
were gone to enjoy ourselves at Fontainebleau, M. 
Brunei and Clemence had set out to pass three or 
four weeks in Normandie, looking out for old ceilings; 
and as Henri had to remain and attend to his occupa- 
tion of noting the arrivals and sales of hogsheads of 
wine at the Halle au Vin, it would be more agreeable 
to him to have his meals and pass his spare hours 
with us than alone with the canaries in their salle i 
manger. Clemence always left her birds in our care 
when she was from home, but except to feed them, and 
to open or shut the volets, we used not to go into her 
prettily-furnished rooms. Julie took care of Henri's 

1 Facts. 
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sleeping-apartment Cl^mence was very particular 
about their furniture. It was all of the handsomest 
description, — all made by her own directions, under her 
own eye. She had purchased all the materials un- 
made — woods, velvets, chintz, marble, cotton and h^r 
for stuffing ; and had in upholsterers, a man and his 
wife, every day for six months to make all her chairs, 
tables, sofas, beds, cabinets — everything in their line. 
And these were Monsieur and Madame de la Motte 
Dauphine, and thus our friendship with that family 
commenced. 




CHAPTER V, 



OUR FIRST SORROW. 




|HE day after we had been to Fontainebleau 
was the F6te of Corpus Christi, and as my 
mother and grand'mfere were very strict 
about our observing the ceremonies of our 
reh'gion, we had to be up at an early hour to attend 
matins in a small church near us. We always went 
to this small church for catechism, the ordinary ser- 
vices, and confession. On greater occasions we went 
to St. Clotilde ; and on Sunday afternoons we either 
went to hear the fine singing — like a choir of angels 
chanting the vesper psalmody — in St. Sulpice ; or to 
listen to a sermon in N6tre Dame, where the elo- 
quence of P^re Hyacinthe or of Monseigneur the 
Archbishop edified us much. 

The Corpus Christi is, as every one knows, a great 
ceremony, and we had often taken part in it ; but 

87 
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some way we were not very religious .just then in 
Paris ; and besides, we had had two idle days this 
week already — :Monday, when we never worked, and 
Tuesday, when we were in the country ; so that on 
this day we only went to matins, as I have said, in the 
small church. 

We had our trade — Cerise and I — as well as 
Cldmence and the young La Mottes. We sewed 
gloves for a great marcJiande des modes^ Madame 
Crespign^, who lived on the north side of the river, 
near the church of the Madeleine; and we earned 
enough to keep us in caps, ribbons, and foulards, and 
to buy a warm shawl or dress once a year for mamma 
and the grand'mfere. Our friends the La Mottes had 
a prettier and more interesting trade than ours, for 
they made beautiful velvet or muslin flowers — roses, 
lilies, pinks, flowers of every name and colour, for 
which they usually had orders from private families, 
some of whom were persons of the Court and of the 
great nobility ; but, alas ! too frequently these very 
personages paid them so little that we often said to 
each other, ' How is it that Madame la Marquise, or 

Mademoiselle de , is not ashamed to offer so little 

for things so beautiful and so troublesome to make ?* 

But these exclamations of poor girls like us did 
little good ; and I often wished I could get near enough 
to the good Empress to implore of her to speak to her 
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Jacqueline was more like myself — a simple girl, who 
neither understood nor cared for political distinctions ; 
but who loved the Empress, because she was pretty 
and gracious-looking, and because her dress was so 
perfect ; and who admired the Emperor, because he 
had encouraged M. Hausmann to make our dear Paris 
the most beautiful city on the face of the earth ; not 
that we had ever seen any other, but we felt sure of 
this fact. Jacqueline was merry and talkative, and we 
both loved her ; and now we went on gaily to the 
Boulevard de St. Germain, to relate to her all the 
events of the previous day. It was a very large house 
that in which the la Motte-Dauphines lived. One 
entered it by a great porte-cochere, and doors on the 
right and left led up by wide staircases to the apart- 
ments. Families of wealth and distinction inhabited 
the first and second floors, having their reception 
rooms in the front part of the house. Next came a 
colonel of Cuirassiers and his young family ; then a 
painter of photographical portraits ; and then the 
editor of a journal. At last one arrived au sixiime 
at the door of the la Mottes' suite of low small rooms. 

' I hope they '11 be at home, don't you, Cerise ?' I 
said as we hurried along. 

' Oh, I daresay we shall find them ; they are- sure 
to be too tired after the heats of this day to wish to 
descend all these stairs.* 
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*I hope Jacqui may like her flowers; I could 
wish they had been fresher/ 

'As I do with regard to Marie's strawberries/ 
said Cerise ; * and I *m sorry I have no frontage for 
her to eat with them/ 

' We could not have brought it, you know. Cerise, 
it does not keep long enough ; but I daresay she will 
be glad of the strawberries ; you know they are still 
scarce and dear this summer/ 

* And will be a treat to the girls ; oh ! I hope that 

thoughtless Mademoiselle de has paid for her 

beautiful wreath of Stephanotis, which she had for her 
cousin's wedding. It made me tremble with anger when 
I saw her in the Countess's carriage in the Bois, the 
last time we were there ; and I reflected on the cruel 
way in which she leaves these poor girls unpaid.' 

' She does not know how very poor they are/ I 
said. 

* She must know they do this work for their sup- 
port ; and that it is her duty to pay them, Aur^e,' 

' Ah, yes/ I said, ' no doubt ; but she is not worse 
than others.' 

' That is just it, Aur^e, my dear ; and that is help- 
ing to cause the discontent which surrounds us ; the 
rich and great oppress the poor/ 

* Not willingly/ I said. 

* It matters little whether they do so from mauvaise 
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propeiise^ or from mere want of thought or feeling, 
Aur^e, the suffering they cause is the same ; and I 
expect you and I shall live to see a great outburst 
of popular indigation and revenge.' 

' Ah, God forbid T I exclaimed ; * but this is no 
subject for us to distract our brains about. Cerise ; 
we can't help it either way, and don't understand it.' 

' We must understand it some time.' 

* No, Cerise ; we are only girls.' 

* Only girls !' exclaimed Cerise ; * but in the- pre- 
sent instance is it not girls who suffer } have we no 
wrongs to be redressed ? Ah, Aur^e, we can't shut 
our eyes to truth.' 

' Well, I hate talking of it,' I said impatiently; *do 
let this girl enjoy her present happiness and this fine 
summer evening. I 'm glad Cl^mence is gone, and I 
wish she 'd stay away altogether, as she teaches you to 
be so melancholy ; but I do hope Marie la Motte has 
been paid for her Stephanotis, for I know it gave her 
immense trouble to make it so beautiful. I wonder 
if there is anything in my bouquet that she and 
Jacqui can copy V 

' I think not,' said Cerise ; ' they have all these 
wild flowers already, you know ; the Empress has 
made them the fashion long since.' 

' Yes ; it is surprising how simple in her taste is 
Eugenie,' I replied. 
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'Twas thus we chattered as we walked to the Bou- 
levard St. Germain. 

We mounted the stairs, flight after flight, stopping 
to take breath, or to laugh at our needing to do so, 
till at length we rang the bell at the door into the 
la Motte-Dauphines' apartment. 

We had rung twice, waiting some time between, 
and were about to descend the stairs, concluding the 
family to be all out, when a slow, heavy 5tep ap- 
proached from within, and the door was opened by 
Jacqueline. But, oh ! what had happened to her } 
Why did she look so } — so pale, so startled, so 
withered, as one might say, with great black rings 
below her eyes, and a strong expression round her 
lips. 

' But what is it, Jacqueline ?' we both exclaimed 
at once. ' Are you ill } Oh, speak, dear friend !' for 
she stood gazing at us, so that we almost thought her 
foolish. 

'Are you ill V we repeated. * Is any one ill ?' 

*No,* she said hoarsely, 'not ill, — no !' 

* What then } — for the love of God tell us !' 

* Marie is dead !' she whispered. 

'Marie!' exclaimed I ; — 'dead! Oh, no, no, im- 
possible !' I cried, seizing both her hands, while Cerise 
covered her own face with hers. 

' Come in/ she said ; ' mother is here/ 
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She led the way, and we followed her into their one 
small sitting-room. Some large cups were on the 
table, and an uncut circle of bread, — they had been 
having cafe au lait, but no one had eaten anything. 
Madame la Motte sat on a canapd sobbing ; her hus- 
band on a chair near the open window, smoking his 
pipe. He took it from his mouth and said roughly, — 

* What do these girls come here for ? why does 
any one intrude on our grief .^' 

We were much surprised, for he was usually a 
polite, kindly-spoken man. 

'We did not know; we are overwhelmed with 
grief,' said Cerise gently, while great tears rolled down 
her cheeks, and I threw myself on the floor beside 
Madame la Motte, and sobbed aloud. 

The father was softened when he saw our grief, 
and felt our sympathy. 

' Of course you did not know,* he said ; * although 
I wonder you Ve not heard it.* 

' We were in the country yesterday, and busy at 
home all this day,' said Cerise. 

* Yet, such a tale as this penetrates to the gayest 
and busiest,* said La Motte. 'May it reach, and 
wither, and blast those who are the cause of its ever 
having to be told !* 

' Oh, what is it .?* I cried. ' Mother of mercy, what 
do you mean. Monsieur la Motte ?* 
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* I mean that my child has been murdered. It is 
only what one might expect — the evil example of the 
so-called highest in the land, followed by his under- 
lings and companions/ And here followed such a 
storm of maudits that I thought the very flowers I had 
thrown on the canap6 beside the afflicted mother 
seemed to wither upon the sound of such dreadful 
imprecations. I trembled into my heart. 

At last he was silent, and then^ to our relief, he 
replaced his pipe in his mouth, and walked into the 
kitchen. 

*What is it Jacqueline, dearest?' whispered the 
terror-struck Cerise. 

* Marie has drowned herself in the Seine,' she 
replied calmly, with the calm of desperation. 





CHAPTER VI. 



THE CAUSE OF THE WOE. 




ARIE drowned herself!' we both uttered 
in a low voice of horror., * Oh, no ! im- 
possible!' 

* It is true ; she has this day been 
laid in P^re la Chaise,' said Jacqueline, still in that 
stony, past-feeling manner, which was far worse than 
any outburst of sorrow could have been. 

*Yes, she was driven to despair; her heart was 
broken ! her brain maddened 1 ' 

* How ? — when }' we both asked at once. 
' She left us on Monday evening to pay our aunt a 
visit/ she said. * She was found floating in the Seine 
yesterday morning at five o'clock, and carried to the 
Morgue.' 

*Aurde! Aurde!' cried Cerise; and I thought she 
was about to faint, she looked so death-like ; but she 

46 
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overcame the shock and continued to speak. *Do 
you remember what we saw ? Oh ! to think that it 
was poor Marie, and we going on our party of 
pleasure !* 

' Of what do you speak, my friends ?' said the 
mother, for the first time addressing us. 

We related to her what we had seen when on our 
way the previous morning between the hours of five 
and six o'clock. 

* It was doubtless the lifeless body of our unhappy 
Marie 1' she observed. 

* But how do you know it was not an accident ?* 
I asked. 'Why should Marie drown herself.? — not 
having been paid for her work was not sufficient reason 
for this.' 

* No, my dears,' replied Madame la Motte ; * but 
the story is one which is not for your young ears ; it 
is, alas ! a common one. She has left a written 
account of it to break her mother's heart, and to call 
down these fierce imprecations with which you have 
heard her father load the head of the brother of that 
lady for whom the poor girl made that charming 
wreath of Stephanotis, and in whose house she has 
waited for hours in hopes of payment. It is a fresh 
voice from the poor, crying to Heaven for the just 
punishment of their oppressors.' 

* Heaven ! ' growled la Motte, now retiring ; * it 
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is but another proof of the folly of those who be- 
lieve there is a supreme and just Being ruling over 
us ! For me, I believe in nothing but a cruel 
destiny.' 

It was too painful for us — the twins — ^to remain in 
this place any longer. We had heard such sentiments 
as these expressed ere now, but they frightened us ; 
and as we could not offer any consolation to this 
afflicted family, we embraced Madame la Motte 
and Jacqueline with sincere pity and kindness, 
and took our leave, walking home very slowly and 
gravely. 

It was now twilight, and the gay rows of gas- 
lamps shone brightly. There were many persons out 
walking or sitting in front of the caf6s, enjoying the 
cool of the evening, so that the lateness of the hour 
did not signify ; the streets not being at alUonely until 
we came pretty near our own quarter, and turned 
off to pass by the old Palais des Thermes. I can't very 
well tell the cause, but I have always felt a super- 
stitious dislike to those ancient brown Roman ruins, 
hoary with age, and festooned with ivy. I have had 
some strange connexion in my mind between their 
builder, Julian the apostate emperor, and the traitor 
Judas Iscariot ; and I have never looked through the 
great broken arches when passing in the dark or 
twilight without a creeping feeling of terror, lest I 
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should see something frightful ; Cerise has often 
laughed at my bitise on this account 

Now as we approached the ruins a gfust of wind 
blew the ivy about, and its long wreaths swayed 
hither and thither. It was probably one of them 
that twined itself either over some of the old stones, 
or round a dilapidated statue, which caused us both 
so lively an alarm that we stood motionless, clasping 
each other's arms painfully together. 

' Oh ! what can it be, Aur6e ? ' whispered Cerise. 

* I don't know, it is frightful ! ' I answered ; * it is 
precisely what we saw yesterday, only that it stands 
instead of being carried.' 

* Yes,' said Cerise ; ' see, the long hair covers the 
face and hangs lank over the figure ! I cannot psiss 
by it ; * and I felt her trfemble all over and clutch 
my arm convulsively. 

* We must pass,' I said, ' else we shall have to go 
round so far that mother will be frightened by our 
delay. Shut your eye and let us run quickly on.' 

We did so, and arrived at home in such a plight 
that mother was really distressed at our scared ap- 
pearance. We found her seated on the bench outside 
the door knitting a stocking, her usual work ; while 
father dozed in a corner; and D&ir^ and Henri 
stood at the gate waiting for us and smoking their 
cigars. We have seen many a horrible sight since 

D 
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that evening — Cerise and I, but I don't think any- 
thing has inspired us with so much terror as this 
mere freak of our imagination coloured with the 
supernatural. 

We had soon told mother all that we had heard 
and seen at the la Mottes. Poor mother ! She was 
as truly shocked and grieved as we were. D^sird, 
too, was much pained, and I saw him draw the 
back of his hand across his eyes to wipe off a tear 
or two. 

A gleam of light from the gas in our vestibule fell 
on the face of Henri Brunei ; and I saw that he wore 
a kind of black expression of countenance, and that 
he clenched his teeth as though trying to keep back 
a storm of imprecations equal to Monsieur la Motte's. 
After a long silence he said, * It is all the Empress — 
it is Eugenie who has done this.' 

* How } ' I cried. ' Eugenie ! the Empress ? What 
can she have to do with poor Marie la Motte's 
suicide ? ' 

* Much, I am afraid,' said D^sir^ who had begun 
to listen to Henri's rhetoric. 

* Everything ! ' said Henri, with fury. ' It is all 
her love of dress and show, that has led to this, and 
hundreds of such fatal deeds.' 

* Explain yourself, Henri,' said my father, who had 
awakened up and listened to our words. 
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' It is easily done, Monsieur ; the Empress fills her 
palace with company ; there are many ladies of this 
company — these ladies must be well dressed" 

'Agreed/ said my father ; *and it is very good for 
commerce/ 

*No/ said Henry, *I beg your pardon. Her 
Majesty goes to a too great excess. Witness her 
company of Comp^igne for example. A lady, with 
her daughter, is invited to spend a week there. Well, 
a great honour, no doubt. Now these ladies must 
each provide herself with three changes of dress for 
each of the seven days. She is required to dress three 
times a day ; and must not appear a second time in 
the same costume. Now every one of these dresses 
is required to be of the most costly description, of 
the richest material, or most expensive trimming.* 

' Quite true,*^ I said ; * and, as my father observed, 
what can be better for trade V 

* It is ruining our commerce. Mademoiselle Aur^e, 
I assure you,' replied Henri ; * and for this reason : 
The noblesse of France is not rich ; a nobleman has 
to provide his wife and daughter with forty-two 
costly dresses — they must not refuse her Majesty's 
invitation; they must have the dresses — ^they are 
ordered of the ladies' modiste, who again orders the 
materials from some warehouse. The dresses are 
made beautiful to look at ; their wearers are charming. 
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Eugenie is all smiles and gratification. But alas ! 
the good father and husband cannot find money to 
pay the imploring modiste ; the modiste cannot pay 
her weeping-lace and flower-makers, her embroiderers ; 
she, poor soul, connot meet her warehouseman's 
angry demands — and he again has no money for the 
manufacturer — so it marches from one to another ; 
and so all end in want or ruin. All are honest 
persons, but her Majesty's commands turn them all 
into unwilling thieves/ 

' It sounds very dreadful ! * said Cerise. 

* And is France to have no fine Court ? * I asked 
angrily. * Is she to be laughed at as an old miser by 
Great Britain, for example, that land of shopkeepers ?* 

* Not at all,' replied Henri ; * if Madame the Em- 
press had been contented with one-half of such use- 
less show and expense, her Court would still have 
been magnificent — ^the noblesse, the great officers and 
ministers of state, might have been able to pay their 
debts, and their wives' debts ; and these truly would 
have flourished, and our people have been contented.' 

So saying, Henri resumed his cigar and walked 
away ; and as we — the twins — ^were too much over- 
come and fatigued to eat any supper, we went to our 
room, and to bed ; for we must be up early next 
day to take our parcel of gloves to Madame Cres- 
pign6. I suppose we were very fortunate, more so 
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than most others ; or that Madame was herself better 
paid than the modistes of whom Henri spoke so 
eloquently; for she always paid us regularly when 
we brought home our work ; and was always ready 
to give us a fresh supply. Perhaps it was because 
her show-rooms were much frequented by the English, 
Americans, and other strangers residing in or pcissing 
through Paris, and who could afford to pay ready- 
money for the article they ordered. 

On our return with a large bundle of work, we 
found that Emile David had arrived, and he had 
brought my carrier pigeons with him. Grand'm^re, 
who loved these birds, was busy feeding them, and 
she undertook to keep them safely in the attic — a 
great room in the roof of the house — ^where we dried 
our linen in bad weather, until they should have 
become accustomed to their new home. Here then 
was a new holiday for us ; we were really becoming 
as idle as any of the beau-monde who wore our 
gloves. But Emile had only come up to Paris for 
two days, to consider about a residence for us — ^him 
and me — and to arrange with my father about our 
marriage. 

I was glad Cl^mence was from home just now, 
for she and Emile never met without having a battle 
about the Emperor, and I was tired of political de- 
bates, — Henri had given us enough of them last 
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night. We could enjoy our cousin's company in 
peace ; and to our great pleasure he persuaded • my 
mother to come with him to the Louvre, and to 
allow us to accompany them. Mamma hesitated ; 
but grand'm^re took our side. She said we were 
' good little ones/ who had worked well all winter, and 
deserved pleasure now ; we should grow old soon 
enough ! 

It was another delicious day this that we spent in 
the splendid picture galleries : the distress and sorrow 
of the last evening being now forgotten by us. I can- 
not say that Cerise and I looked much at the pictures, 
for our attention was distracted by the great number of 
foreign visitors, especially English ; and we never can 
resist looking at these Anglais -who come at this early 
season. I *m sure they are of the more distingui 
class, for in autumn, among the crowd who come, 
there are many less refined in manner and appearance. 
This day there were several of the former class, who 
spoke softly, and moved gently ; who looked as if 
their eyes took in the truly fine among the paintings 
with rapture, although they spoke but little. I do 
love to look at these English ; alas ! we see but few 
of them here now !. Truly it was pleasant to see how 
foreigners admired and wondered at our beautiful 
Paris in those days ! 




CHAPTER VII. 

WE PARISIENNES ASTONISHED. 

I MONTH of our usually quiet routine passed 
away, and July now repaying us amply 
for the cool days of June by the fiercest 
heat we had experienced since the sum- 
mer of the International Exhibition. 

We seldom went far from home, for it was said 
that small-pox was prevalent, and our mother feared 
our coming in contact with the infection of this terrible 
malady. Besides, our father had presented us with a 
pretty little sewing-machine,, and as there was a good 
deal of new linen to be made up, we occupied our- 
selves chiefly at it, having only gone once to Madame 
Crespigni to return gloves and receive a fresh 
supply. 

Sometimes, in the evening,wewent into the Jardin 
des Flantes, which was very near us, and where we 
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had friends who lived in some of the keepers* and 
gardeners' cottages ; and on Sundays we went to sit 
in the Luxembourg gardens, where many ladies and 
gentlemen came with their children to refresh atid 
enjoy themselves. It was so pretty to see the sweet 
little babies all in white, lying on their pillows ; and 
small boys and girls dressed in grande-toilette de 
Dame^ or de Monsieur y plying their skipping ropes or 
sailing their ships. We had engaged poor Jacqueline 
la Motte to meet us there, for she was very sad and 
lonely : and she also occasionally brought her work 
to our house, and sat under our white acacia at it, for 
our mother objected to our visiting her in her own 
abode now; she was too much shocked by the violence 
of M. la Motte's language to wish us to go in the 
way of hearing him speak as he had done, not only 
in our presence, but also in her own, when she paid 
his wife a visit of condolence. Jacqueline quite for- 
got all her trouble when she came to us, for she was 
a light-hearted girl, who loved to laugh for the mere ' 
pleasure of laughing. 

Mamma always came with us to the Jardin des 
Plantes or the Luxembourg ; but when we went on 
our business errands to the marchande des modes, we 
went alone, for our parents could trust us not to think 
of anything but our business, unless we stopped to 
buy a bouquet in the flower-market. 
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. The Brunels had returned, but as they were much 
occupied with their own trade and affairs, we seldom 
saw them, with the exception of Henri, who often 
accompanied mother, from politeness, in her walks 
with us. My father and Ddsir6 also were much 
occupied ; large supplies of wine had come in, and a 
particularly fine vintage was now expected. So 
that we heard very little of the great world over 
the river, or of the tattle of European Courts. But 
all this quiet life was soon to have an astounding 
interruption. 

We had — Cerise had — received a note by post 
from Madame Crespignd, requesting us to bring back 
our last parcel of gloves as soon as possible, for there 
were such numbers of Strangers in Paris that she 
could not supply the demand for them. We were 
glad we had ours finished and ready to be carried 
home. So next morning we dressed ourselves in our 
clear mauve prints — from Mulhaus — our white muslin 
aprons, and new caps decorated with sprays of white 
acacia, which Jacqueline had insisted on making for 
us in memory of her sister. 

Mamma said we might buy a handsome bouquet 
of roses to salute the fSte of our grand'mfere, which 
was to be next day ; she should then be sixty-eight 
years of age. So that although there was a fiery sun 
shining down upon the asphalte pavements, and no 
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breeze to ripple the Seine, we set off in very good 
spirits, avoiding the Palais desThermes, which we never 
passed when alone. By this means we missed meet- 
ing our brother, who had been over the river to the 
Mairie of the ist Arrondisement ; and who, knowing 
of our intention of going over to the Madeleine alone, 
wished to prevent our doing so. We went another 
way from that which he supposed ; for we had kept 
a profound silence respecting our foolish fancies, al- 
though they did not allow us to venture that way, 
even by broad daylight. 

I had engaged Emile not to hire a pretty suite of 
apartments which were in the neighbourhood, giving 
him some trivial reason for so doing. 

We waiked along gently and prettily when we 
had passed out of our own quarter, where alone we 
were known, as the amiable daughters of the good 
and honourable M. Jacques Castel ; our mother had 
engaged us to do so, and we were careful to obey her. 
It appeared to us that there were many more persons 
than usual in the streets ; especially men of the 
bourgeois class. We found this unaccountable ; for 
it was not the plebiscite any longer, neither was the 
day Monday, when all Paris amuses itself* When we 
had crossed the river from the He de la Cit6, we 
found the crowds increase, and small groups of men 
and women stood talking every here and there. 
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* What can it be ?* I said. * They agitate them- 
selves.* 

' It must be some fSte of which we have not heard 
anything/ "said Cerise. ' Shall we ask ?' 

There was no need ; for just then we passed a 
group of persons listening eagerly to a nervous, 
flushed, energetic little man, in a blouse and without 
a hat, who addressed them vehemently, and in a voice 
so loud that we could not but hear his words without 
stopping to listen. 

What we heard was this : ' Yes, my friends ; 
France has been insulted ! insulted, I repeat it. And 
by whom ? By those paltry Germans whom we have 
helped to raise to riches and consideration, by employ- 
ing them in our service. We have employed them to 
sweep our streets ; what then ? to make our boots ; 
what then ? to sew our coats ; what then ? to print 
our books — our journals ; what more will you have ? 
Yes, Messieurs ; we have even committed into their 
bands the care of our public affairs, our finances ; 
and we have hitherto found them — these good be- 
spectacled beer-drinkers — very sober, very indus- 
trious ; but is it to be believed that these persons 
have undertaken to insult France V 

' Impossible, impossible,* replied the audience. 

' On the contrary, it is the simple fact, I tell you.* 

' How ? re-re-re-re,* shouted the hearers in fury. 
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Cerise and I trembled with fear, and we walked very 
slowly that we might hear what the speaker had to 
say next. 

* The King of this canaille of Germans has had 
the insolence to insult publicly our Ambassador, the 
envoy of our Emperor. I tell it to you, people of 
France, citizens of Paris !' 

The listeners certainly looked disappointed ; and 
I said to Cerise, * Is this all V and then we walked on 
more briskly, not troubling ourselves to listen to any 
more of the orators, who were enlightening the bour- 
geoisie, or ' some trivial journal news,' as we felt con- 
vinced it was. 

We avoided the Rue de Rivoli, feeling certain that 
whatever the matter might be, anything causing a 
crowd would be sure to make it unpleasant for two 
young girls walking by themselves. So that we kept 
along the quays, where parrots chattered and flowers 
smiled ; and past the Louvre and Tuileries, into the 
charming gardens- of the latter. Crowds of citizens 
here again attracted our notice, as they stood as near as 
they were permitted to the entrance into the palacet 

* There must be something great amiss,' observed 
Cerise. ' I wonder if there is talk of war?' 

* How can you be so silly, little sister ?* I asked, 
in my ignorance. * Do you not know that the late 
plebiscite insured peace to all Europe f 
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* Yes, for the month of May/ said Cerise; ' but that 
did not mean that our Emperor might not change his 
mind in the month of July, if he saw something bet- 
ter for "the Dynasty/" 

Cerise spoke in the new satirical tone of voice 
which pained me, and which she was still learning 
from the Brunels. 

' Of course, if France is insulted, France's Emperor 
must resent,' I replied. 

* If France's Emperor feels his throne shake, he 
must steady it with cannon-balls,' replied Cerise. 

I saw then that a lady, who sat on the bench where 
we rested, turned and looked angrily at my sister ; 
and I felt that Cerise had committed an act of impru- 
dence; and that, after all, Cldmence might not have 
been so very wrong as I had supposed, when she one 
day warned us to beware of Motcchardes. 

We soon proceeded on our way, but had to wait 
a long time to cross the Rue de Rivoli, near the Min- 
isthe des Finances ; for a regiment of Zouaves was 
passing, and there is something so savage in their air, 
and so headlong and irregular in their march, that I 
always draw back when I come across them. They 
were followed by a band of Cuirassiers, headed by 
the Colonel who lived in the house with the la Motte- 
Dauphine ; such a splendid regiment as it was, a 
glory to Paris ! On arriving at the Place de la Made- 
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leine, we forgot all about crowds and agitations in 
our delight and admiration of the exquisite display of 
roses and petunias and lilies which adorned the 
many stands ; where, under the shelter of white 
canvas and green trees, the marchandes des floeurs 
displayed their tempting bouquets and garlands and 
growing plants. 

We had soon decided on a magnificent bunch of 
roses, of various colours, partly full-blown, partly in 
great shining buds, with green glossy leaves surround- 
ing them all like a fine fringe. But we could only beg 
of Madame Toupet, the marchandey to lay them aside 
for us, cis we must go at once to Madame Crespign6 
to deliver our parcel of work, and receive our pay- 
ment ; and, as we hoped, new orders. 

On entering the wareroom, we found Madame 
talking energetically to two English ladies, endeavour- 
ing to dissuade them from leaving Paris. 

* What then, my young ladies,* she said, * we go 
to war with Prussia, it is true ; we must do so, our 
honour requires it of us ; but it will be nothing. Our 
army will leave Paris next week, probably ; in a fort- 
night or so they reach Berlin ; they take it — ^they 
punish the insolence of this William, and of his min- 
ister. Count Bismarck !' 

This was the first time we — ^the twins — ^had heard 
the name of this man, whom we have since learned to 
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regard with indignation and disgust. We now under- 
stood that there was really some agitation on the sub- 
ject of war going on ; but we were too well-bred to 
stand staring at, and listening to, Madame and her 
friends; so that we withdrew to a seat in a corner, 
where we waited, wondering to see all the young lady 
assistants standing about idle. 

* If you had come yesterday,' said one of them to 
us, * you might have been very useful to us. Oh ! 
what a day it was for us ; run, run, run ; always do- 
ing, never resting ! Strangers came incessantly — all 
from beyond the Rhine, to buy all our ribbons, and 
flowers, and gloves ; all our hats and cap6tes. They 
were on the wing; all have left Paris this morn- 
ing. The English will go next ; but they are less 
empresses ; they are not parties to this war, and are 
not certain that it will take place. It is well, how- 
ever, that you have brought these gloves, in case we 
should have such another day of anxiety to obtain 
them.' 

* Are we then really going to war V I asked. 

' Yes, certainly, my dear ; who doubts it ? It has 
been decided on yesterday, in the Chamber of De- 
puties. Prussia has driven us to it, she provokes us 
to it — let her rejoice in her act !' 

* I don't think I need give you any gloves to take 
home to-day, Mesdemoiselles Castel,' said Madame 
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Crespign6, approaching us ; * the Paris season is now 
ended ; we shall have no strangers here for some weeks, 
till this war is over ; so that I think of taking some 
sea-bathing, and giving my young ladies a month's 
holidays. I wonder you had courage to come so far 
to-day, or that your mamma permitted you to come • 
out alone, when the streets are so unquiet/ 

* Neither we nor mamma knew anything of 
this,' replied Cerise, ' we had been assured of peace ; 
it is sudden this war.* 

* Ah well, perhaps !' replied Madame ; 'but for me, 
I doubt its suddenness. The Rhine has long been a 
subject of dispute, and perhaps it will be as well to 
have it decided.* 

* Quite as well,' said I ; * only, war is so sad.' 

' Especially if our army is badly prepared for war 
and our finances deficient,* said Cerise 

' Chut r cried Madame ; ' what can a girl like 
you know of that ? besides, it is untrue.' 

* I Ve heard a wise person say so,' replied Cerise ; 
and just at this moment I observed the lady who had 
sat near us on the bench, standing beside me, buying 
a pair of the gloves which we had made, and asking 
* who it was who sewed the gloves for Madame so 
neatly ?' 

' Different young persons,* was the reply. 

We remained some little time, as Madame Cres- 
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pignd knew we had come a long way ; and she wished 
to engage us not to go into any caf6 or shop on our 
way home, so she made us take some wine, galette, 
and cherries at her house. 

* I hope Madame Toupet may not have sold our 
roses whilst we delay,' I whispered Cerise. 

* No danger,' she replied ; * people are all too much 
occupied to care for flowers to-day.* 

When, however, we came back to the shed over 
which Madame Toupet presided, we found that same 
lady who appeared bent on following us insisting on 
having our bunch of roses. 

* I tell you I shall pay for them,' she said. 

* No, Madame ; I have already sold them to the 
twin sisters, the young demoiselles Castels ; that is to 
say, I have promised them to keep this bunch of roses 
which I have selected for them.' 

'They have forgotten all about it, most likely,' 
said the lady, ' and I shall pay you.' 

* No, no ; here they come ! Ah, Mademoiselle 
Aur6e, here is your bouquet ; I knew you would be 
sure to return.' 

The lady looked very angry ; but we did not care ; 
and having paid for our flowers, we made our way 
home as quickly and quietly as possible. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



PARIS SINGS THE MARSEILLAISE. 




'N arriving at our house, we found quite an 
assemblage of persons there in the shady- 
court. Our father sat on the bench under 
the white acacia, whose bloom was now 
over, — sometimes speaking, sometimes taking a puff 
at the cigar which he held between his fingers. He 
always wore a handsomely embroidered blouse, 
excepting when he went to the opera, or on other 
such occasions. M. Brunei stood near him, pipe in 
hand, talking loudly and decisively ; while C16mence 
leaned against one of the door-posts, her arms crossed, 
and her face full of clouds and anxiety. My dear 
mother, who was always gentle and tranquil, sat on 
her favourite seat by the door, knitting ; while 
grand'mfere turned a small hand-mill, in which she 
ground coffee for the four o'clock's refreshment. 

66 
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She frequently shook her head, or raised her still 
bright eyes to the sky, as the men talked. Our 
cousin, the gardener from the Jardin des Plantes, 
and two or three acquaintances of my father's from 
the Halle au Vin, stood or sat about the court. 
D6sird and Henri Brunei had gone to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, where a crowd was assembled to 
hear the latest particulars. 

Our mother looked rejoiced to see us come in. 

* I had no idea the city Wcis so disturbed,* she said. 
' I wonder you went on to the Madeleine.' 

* No one hurt us, mother,' said Cerise ; * we walked 
quietly as usual.* 

' And you were not frightened, my girls } You 
are brave little ones,' said my father. 

* Parisiennes have nothing to fear,' I said, ' when 
they walk prettily by daylight ; have they, father ? * 

' No, my dear, not in times of peace ; but now that 
war exists, we shall have all the coquins from Belleville 
and La Villette parading the streets ; and when this 
canaille is let loose, honest people had better keep in 
doors.' 

* Poor things,' said Cl^nience, * they may be as 
good as ourselves ; would be, only for the accident 
of their birth.' 

* And if they were kindly used and looked after,' 
said Cerise. 
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'Then let us thank God and the Mother of 
Mercy, who have caused us to differ ! ' ejaculated my 
mother. 

* Amen !' added grand'mfere, casting up her eyes 
devotionally. 

* Bah ! ' cried Brunei, ' what has. God to do with 
it ? Little He troubles Himself about these poor 
unfortunates.' 

* It is very easy and pleasant for man to lay all 
the blame of the evils his tyranny brings upon his 
fellow-man on Providence/ muttered Cl^mence. 

' What is that ? * cried my mother. ' Hark ! they 
sing ! ' 

M. Brunei walked to the gate and looked out ; 
a crowd of men and women came over the river, and 
down by our quiet street from La Villette, and sang 
in low tones, now and then stopping their song to cry 
out — 

' A Beriin ! k Beriin ! k Beriin ! ' 

' Why should they cry out so ? ' asked Cerise. 
' What do these poor persons expect to gain by a 
war ? ' 

* Any change must be welcome to them ; it is a 
break in their wretched destiny ; they may besides 
gain plunder, or even renown. Remember many 
great men have risen from the ranks,' replied 
Cl^mence, 
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* Hearken, Cl^mence/ said her father, interrupting 
her, ' now we can distinguish the air they sing in so 
low a voice ; it requires courage to let it be heard.' 

' What is It ? ' I asked. 

' The Marseillaise, child,' replied Brunei . 

* The Marseillaise ! but it is interdit I * 

* No matter ; war time is a time of liberty ; besides, 
your friend Louis must do all he can to gain the 
favour of the people now. I should not wonder if he 
joined in the refrain himself; nor if the Marseillaise 
shall supersede the new opera,' said M. Brunei. 

Just then*D&ir^ and Henri entered together ; the 
former carried a roll of white paper, which he opened 
and displayed to us. It was a map of the seat of 
war. 

' I 'm thankful to see it is all to be on the farther 
side of the Rhine,' said my father. * See you, there is 
very little count taken of France here.' 

' Of course not,' said D^sir^ ; ' our army will be 
conveyed quickly enough by train through France ; 
we know enough of our own country ; it is only that 
in which we are to fight our enemy that need con- 
cern us.' 

' God grant it,' said grand'm^re ; ' but they say 
these Prussians are very formidable, and they over- 
ran Southern Germany in a surprising manner.' 

' Yes, yes ; but that is not France,' replied both 
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our young men ; ' they will find it quite another thing 
to fight with France/ 

* They shall indeed, if France is prepared to 
meet them/ said Cl^mence ; ' but alas ! we may find 
she is not so.' 

* Chut ! chut ! ' cried my father, * you should not 
be a prophet of evil things, Cl^mence ; your fine 
eyes ought to look out on a grand and hopeful 
prospect.* 

Cl^mence shook her head and was silent, whilst 
Desir6 pasted his map on the wall under shelter of 
the balcony ; and Henri produced from his pocket a 
handful of long pins decorated with tiny flags, the tri- 
colour for France, and a white flag with a black eagle 
for Prussia. These pins were to mark the position 
and progress of the two armies ; and Cerise and I 
took much pleasure in sticking them in, they were so 
pretty. 

' May I place this tricolour just outside Berlin?* I 
asked. 

* Not for another fortnight,* replied Henri. 

* Perhaps we may see the eagle in Paris first,* said 
Cl^mence, 

'Oh no, no! — never, never, never!* we all cried 
excepting M. Brunei, who put his pipe in his mouth 
and walked away. 

* May the twins come with us — ^with my brother 
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and me — ^to the opera this evening, Madame Castel?' 
inquired Cldmence of my mother on the following 
Sunday. 

* I fear it will be greatly crowded/ replied my 
mother, ' and rather noisy, all the world is so excited 
at this moment.' 

*No doubt,' replied Cldmence ; 'but we shall not 
be in any danger of being hurt ; a little squeezing and 
heat will not hurt us.' 

* At this moment D&ir6 came in, and hearing the 
matter in debate, he took our part, saying that he also 
would accompany us. Our mother then yielded. 
Father was at his office, but he always approved of 
whatever mother allowed. So, to our joy, it was 
settled that we were to go. 

' I wonder what Madame the Empress will wear ?' 
I said. * I like her best when she is dressed in white 
silk, looped up with her wheat-ears of diamonds and 
wild roses, and wreaths of the same in her hair ; she 
looks a very angel then, like the cherubim and sera- 
phim of whom we hear in the Te Deunty as it appears 
to me. Is it not so. Cerise ?' 

' Eugenie is a beautiful woman,' she replied ; 'and 
she is quite devout enough to be an angel.' 

I kissed my sister tenderly ; her right mind, as 
regarded the Empress, had returned, — so it seemed 
to me. 
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' I speak of her Majesty en bonne femme^ she 
added quietly, * not en Imp^ratrice, for I don't think 
she should be that' 

* And why not, my little woman ?' asked my 
father laughingly. 

* Because all French citizens are equal, and there- 
fore one should not exalt herself so very much above 
the rest,' replied Cerise. 

' What ! not when the rest have all agreed to place 
her where she is ?' 

* That is not so certain, father; have we all agreed ? 
that is the question. But now, Aur^e, what must we 
wear this evening, for the heat will be great, and our 
muslin dresses must certainly be torn to pieces in the 
crowd?' 

This changed the course of our ideas, and we 
withdrew to consult our mother, who very wisely 
advised us to wear our prints, and some papillons of 
ribbon among our plaits of long hair, which we meant 
to roll round our heads. 

At that time none of us kjiew that it was wrong 
to go to such a place as the opera, or to amuse our- 
selves as we pleased, on the Sunday. We had never 
learned to honour God's day more than any other day 
in the city of Paris. Our father and brother went to 
the Halle au Vin as usual, and took it in turn to have 
their holiday on Monday ; and in the afternoons we 
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all, excepting grand'mere, who was too old, went to 
some public resort for amusing ourselves. Cl^mence 
wore a black alpaca dress, trimmed round the neck 
with real Valenciennes, and a very small cap also of 
that lace, trimmed with cherry-coloured ribbon, which 
became her well. We were early at the opera, although 
we had a long way to walk to get there, and yet there 
were great crowdsalready before us. Our seats were 
not in a good place, nor had we much room to sit, 
but it was well to get any place, and to be at a dis- 
tance from the greater crushings. The crowd was 
enormous; they performed the opera called 'La 
Muette,' and the first two scenes passed off quietly. I 
sought the Imperial party with my eyes, but it was in 
vain, for we were so placed that even were they there 
I could not see them. Whilst my eyes strained them- 
selves iot a view of Eugenie in her cloud of white 
arephane, her diamond wheat-ears, and her wreaths 
of ^lantine, they came in contact with a very different 
object ; that is to say, a short fat woman, dressed in 
black silk, who stared at us in a rude incessant manner. 
I soon recognised in her the person who had followed 
us so pertinaciously on the previous Friday. I felt 
alarmed, I could not tell why ; but I soon forgot her 
while listening to Madame Marie Saos as she sang — 

* Mourir pour la patrie.' 

This beautiful song was scarcely ended when a slight 
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murmur rose through the dense multitude, like a 
summer's breeze at first, but gathering strength as it 
was taken up from voice to voice, and soon from end 
to end of the great building ; from pit and roof the 
shout 'La Marseillaise!' ' La Marseillaise !' resounded. 
The response was immediate — 

* Allons, enfans de la patrie, 

'Debout, debout! Stand up, stand up!* cried a 
voice aloud. 

' It is M. de Girardin who gives the order. See, 
see, he is there. Cerise!' whispered Cl^mence, with a 
voice shaking with excitement, and eyes like two 
burning lamps of fire. 

We all obeyed the call, and for a moment I saw 
that black woman's evil gaze fixed on Cerise, who 
looked eagerly in the direction indicated by Cldmence, 
seeking a view of M. de Girardin. But I was recalled 
to myself soon by the thrilling voice, and notes of the 
national hymn, as it went on thus, while the great 
crowd stood or swayed in excitement, — 

* Le jour de gloire est arriv^, 
Centre nous de la t3rrannie 
L'^tendard sanglant est lev^. 
Entendez-vous dans les campagnes, 
Mugir ces feroces soldats ? 
Us viennent jusque dans vos bras. 
Egorger vos fils, vos campagnes.' 
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And then, as with one voice, the whole company 
assembled joined in the refrain — 

* Aux armes, citoyens ! 

Formez vos battaillon?, 

Marchons, marchons I 
Qu'un sang impur 
Abreuve nos sillons 
Marchons, marchons. 
Qu'un sang impur 
Abreuve nos sillons.* 

Were I to live to a hundred years, I shall never 
forget the grand sound, the great emotion. For me, 
I found myself nowhere ; I was out of myself ; up, 
up in the midst of the great one voice. I did not 
feel myself; I saw no person around me, no lights 
— nothing. I was lost in one overwhelming emotion. 

When the voices had ceased, and deep silence 
took the place of their thunders, I found myself 
weeping on Cl^mence's shoulder ; while Cerise clasped 
my hand in hers, tears filled her eyes, and even those 
of my father and D^sir^ who were close behind us ; 
but Cl^mence looked too elevated out of herself to 
shed tears. Her face glowed, and her whole frame 
trembled violently. I was thankful when, after much 
difficulty, we reached the outer air. Henceforth we 
and all Paris sang the Marseillaise. 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE WAR. 




UR actual connexion with 'the war' did 
not at first extend beyond that of our 
interest in all that concerned our beloved 
Paris and our beautiful France. For our 
brother Ddsir6 was not required to join his troop, 
although he had never engaged a substitute, as our 
cousins the Davids had done. But D&ir6 was ex- 
tremely useful as an accountant, and many reasons 
were given for his being kept at his civil employment. 
As for Henri Brunei, his father could pay for a sub- 
stitute if he pleased, when he should be called on to 
take arms. Besides, he did not belong to us ; except 
as an intimate friend and an agreeable inmate of our 
house. As for that little hint given to me by Emile, 
concerning Henri's friendship for Cerise, if it had 

not been altogether the produce of his own imagina- 
ry 
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tion, it was not very perceptible to us ; and I had 
ceased rallying my sister about her supposed lover ; 
for although it pleased *him to join us in our prome- 
nades with my mother, yet he had become reserved 
and distant in his manners to us, and especially to 
Cerise. 

It has taken me several days to write so much of 
the story which I have ventured upon relating ; and 
strange events are still occurring in connexion with 
it, which I find it difficult to refrain from recording 
as they come to pass ; but my friends who may read 
this, and who— not having been in Paris — are ignorant 
of much that took place, might not understand them ; 
so that however impatient I may feel to tell the end 
before the beginning or middle, the joys before the 
sorrows, I must restrain myself. 

I have not much time for writing either, for Cerise 
and I have resumed our trade of glove-making, and as 
we are now very poor, we are obliged to be industrious. 
Paris is again filled by strangers, who are led hither 
by a natural, although to us unpleasant, curiosity ; 
and as these persons, chiefly Americans, are eager to 
obtain French gloves for themselves or their friends, 
Madame Crespign^'s warerooms are once more filled ; 
and our supply of work is larger than before. Be- 
sides, we have no longer a bonne; for Julie has left 
us ; and I only wish we had never seen her face — 
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miserable creature that she has shown herself to be. 
This IS why we have to carry water and wood our- 
selves, and that Cerise shells the peas or washes the 
salad now ; for our mother and grand'm^re have to 
do all the cooking, and the mhiage in general ; and 
so, when I have aided Cerise in our part, and when I 
have fed the only pair of pigeons remaining to me 
out of a dnquantaine nearly, and our one cochin- 
china cock and two hens which aunt David has pre- 
sented us with, I have not much time for my glove- 
making. And besides all this, I must not venture 
to write down anything before talking it over with 
my dear Cerise ; and as on some days she appears 
unable to aid me from her fine memory or to con- 
verse on these matters at all, I cannot bring myself 
to distress her by asking questions. Ah ! poor child, 
how she has suffered ! — how we have all suffered for 
that matter ! 

But there is sunshine in Paris still for some per- 
sons ; and the light dawns for others. So to return 
to my story. 

For the first fortnight after war had been declared, 
and our map pasted on the wall, and our pins all stuck 
in — the Prussian flags beyond the Rhine ; the French 
at Strasbourg and Metz and Phalsbourg, and even so 
far as Louis Napoleon's chalet on the Lake of Con- 
stance in Switzerland — we occupied ourselves chiefly 
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in watching the departure of our troops. Our mother 
did not object to our going out on the Boulevards, 
and to other thoroughfares when every one else was 
going there also. The weather was fine and hot, 
and all Paris lived out of doors ; not now in the 
gardens and parks, but where every one could see the 
soldiers pass. All political creeds, or rather all dif- 
ferences of creed, were laid aside in one great universal 
fervour for war, one universal cry of ' A Berlin ! ' 

Now Cl^mence again accompanied us ; and there 
was not one citizen more hopeful or assured of victory 
than she was. She had forgotten all her prejudices ; 
and in seeing the long line of our own magnificent 
troops — our infantry, our cuirassiers, our chasseur de 
Vincennes, our guards, our Fontainebleau cavalry ; 
then the formidable Zouaves, and half-savage Turcos, 
all well armed, apparently well-disciplined troops, 
who seemed to us past numbering — all this naturally 
inspired courage, and raised our hearts into high 
hopes. D^sir^ and Henri Brunei had each provided 
themselves with magnificent tricoloured flags and 
Chinese lanterns, with which to salute the first an- 
nouncement of victory. 

At this time the wedding of our cousin Blanchard 
with Marie Sard took place at Fontainebleau. We 
had hoped and wished much to be present, but our 
parents did not wish us to go, as the trains were 
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crowded with troops and recruits. And to see our 
soldiers march to the sound of their bugles and the 
rolling of their drums through the streets of Paris was 
one thing; to travel with them in closely-packed 
trains, when their friends had treated them to a 
* parting cup/ was quite another. 

We had a great account of the event from Emile, 
who wrote to grand'm^re, telling her he 'hoped to 
paint a picture of the scene one day for her, as she 
could not be present She and we all should have 
seen what a splendid fellow Blanchard looked in his 
uniform of National Guard — quite as striking as Mon- 
sieur the General commanding the chateau ; and how 
gentle and modest was the pretty bride, in her shin- 
ing black silk costume and her orange blossoms ; with 
the rosy Fanfan, bewildered by the excess of her own 
white and cherry-coloured finery, trying to hide her 
face in her sister's panier of lace.' Poor Emile ! he 
had soon something more serious to think of than 
painting rosy children and lace dresses. 

Three weeks had passed away, and the news 
hourly expected by us of the arrival of our troops at 
Berlin had not yet come ; our bannered pins were 
stationary. Cl^mence began to compress her lips, 
excepting when she opened them to tell us the Em- 
peror had been hissed by his own Guards, whilst 
he had been joining in the 'song of departure,* as 
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he passed into the Gare de I'Est. She said to 
us — 

* No, no ; you were too much excited to hear any- 
thing but — 

** Sachons vaincre, on sachons perir ! '* 

For me, I had my ears open for other things, and I 
heard a reply to the cries of '* Vive TEmpereur ! " 
which gave me hopes for France. I heard his own 
guards reply with a hiss, and a remark — " The Em- 
peror has forgotten to take a return ticket : so much 
the better ; he need not return — we don't want him 
here again." ' 

'Why should this give you pleasure, Cldmence?' 
I asked. 

'Because it shows me that our troops are not 
gone out to fight for a proud and oppressive dynasty, 
but for France — for the country — for themselves !* 

I observed that Julie, who was washhig potatoes 
for dinner beside the well, turned and looked steadily 
at her as she spoke ; and her father, who sat reading 
Le Petiple Frangais under the chestnut-tree, said to 
Cl^mence — 

* My daughter, you should be more discreet than 
this in your manner of speaking. You may get your- 
self into some great trouble by your words.* 

' Oh, my father, we are all friends here,* replied 
Cl^mence carelessly ; and then she turned to feed the 
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chickens which pecked about the court, and of which 
we had several. Cl^mence was kind to all dumb 
creatures. 

At last it came — the long-talked of, long-expected 
victory. It was not, however, gained before the gates 
of Berlin — if it has gates, for of that I am not sure — 
nor was it even on the farther side of the Rhine. It 
was only somewhere down in Alsace, at an insignifi- 
cant town called Saarbruck. Still it was a victory, 
an inkling of what was to come ; our great Emperor, 
like one of those old Romans, older than the Palais 
des Thermes, had ' come, seen, and conquered ;' it was 
all that was needed. The young Louis had had his 
baptism of fire — Cerise and I shuddered at the words, 
they sounded so like a reality of horror, so unlike the 
gentle, kind-looking boy who had so often ridden past 
us on his pretty Arabian pony. There was none of 
the romance of war in those terrible words. 

*Ah, the little Louis's playthings are somewhat 
different from those which his mother weeps and sighs 
over in yonder Tuileries. Well, they are more befit- 
ting the Child of France, as they call him.* 

'Of what do you speak, Cl^mence.^* asked my 
mother. 

* Of rifle balls picked up by the Prince Imperial, 
Madame. His new games are at least kingly.* 

* Alas, the poor Empress !* sighisd mamma ; 
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'what a deep anxiety for her! She is a tender 
mother.' 

* But she IS willing to give up her son, if need be, 
for our France,' I said. 

' For the glory of the dynasty,' said Cl^mence. 

'Will you have the potatoes frittes or sottieSy 
Madame ?' asked Julie, who now appeared to come in 
tlie way of all our little conversations ; and I remem- 
bered it was time to give my carrier-pigeons their 
corn. They knew my voice now quite well ; but I 
was still afraid they might return to their native cot 
at Fontainebleau, if I were to put them among my 
other birds, so they lived in the attic, where Mignon 
dared not approach. 

Our two young men had the satisfaction of hang- 
ing out their flags and lighting their lanterns that 
evening, and so had the citizens of Paris in general, 
and the air was rent with shouts of ' Vive TEmpereur 
and the child with the ball,' alternating with the 
refrain of the ' Marseillaise.' A few days after this 
the news of a new victory reached our ears ; it was 
placarded about the city. It was well ; only what we 
expected, as matter of course, although it did not 
seem very clear that we could remove our pins to the 
farther side of the Rhine as yet. War was certainly 
invented in order to try the patience of the people 
left at home. Cerise and I had taken our sewing 
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machine out of its box and resumed our ' confection- 
ing * of garments for the family ; and M. Brunei and 
Cldmence had once more disappeared into their 
sanctum among the cellars. 

A day or two after this last news of victory, my 
father came in to d^jeun^ looking very much flushed 
and out of sorts. It was cot very wonderful ; for the 
heat was overpowering, and his work oppressive. 
Two nuns from a neighbouring convent, who often 
visited grand'm^re, were seated with her under the 
acacia ; that being the quietest, and, as I have said 
before, the prettiest part of our court They were — 
at least one of them, for only one is allowed to speak, 
although they go out in pairs — one of the sisters 
was telling grand'm^re of our good Archbishop's 
having at last agreed to vote for the Pope's infalli- 
bility at the CEcumenical Council. 

We had all heard that Monseigneur Darboy 
opposed the dogma ; and so great was our respect 
for the opinion of this good man, that we had not 
known what to think or believe on the subject. Now 
Sister C^lestine told us it would all be soon quite 
decided, and we should have the pleasure of hearing 
a good sermon in N6tre Dame again ; for the P^re 
Hyacinthe was deranged, and not to be listened to. 
She also told us — for Cerise and I had drawn near 
to listen ; we had gone to school to these sisters, and 
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we loved and respected them — Sister C^Iestine con- 
tinued to say that the Empress had sent to Rome 
to engage the prayers of the bishops there assem- 
bled for the Divine blessing on the arms of 'the 
eldest son of the Church/ as France is named ; 
and for the overthrow of the armies of the Lutheran 
Prussia.' 

' I am rejoiced to hear it/ said grand'mfere ; ' this 
gives me strength ; the Almighty is the hearer of 
the prayers of His faithful ministers. Victory is 
ours !' 

It was at this moment that my father made his 
appearance, looking hot and vexed. He called my 
mother to follow him into the salon, and he shut the 
door when she had done so. 

* I hope Ddsird is not obliged to go to battle,* I 
said. 

* What if he is ?* said Cerise ; ' there need not be 
much to fear for him, and our victories are glorious. 
It seems a pity that ouriamily does not share in the 
glory.' 

A ring at the bell drew her to open the wicket 
whilst she spoke, and she admitted Jacqueline la 
Motte. 

What next ? had any one else drowned them- 
selves } Certainly Jacqueline's face looked like it. 
Quite as horror-stricken, quite as dismayed, though 
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now not silent as she had been on that fatal day in 
June, but flushed and excited and wild ; she cried in 
breathless eagerness — 

' Oh, Mesdemoisdles ! oh, Aur^e and Cerise! have 
you heard it all ? oh, good heavens ! where is it to 
end ?' 

* The girl is out of her senses ; we must get her 
to the hospital,* whispered Sister C^lestine to her 
comrade. 

'What is it, Jacqueline? tell us at once,* we 
said, weak from sudden terror. It seemed as 
though this poor girl was always to inspire us with 
terror. 

* Have you not heard then that it has been a 
defeat, this victory.? a complete, disgraceful, most 
afflicting defeat ? * 

' She is mad, really,* said the hitherto silent 
sister. 

* Ah, no, no ! I almost wish I were ! * exclaimed 
Jacqueline; *it is only the miserable truth. We 
have all been deceived. We have had no victory, 
except the paltry one of Saarbruck ! on the contrary, 
we have had a terrific defeat I our splendid cuirassiers 
are all killed ! all, all cut to pieces !' 

* All cut to pieces ! ' we repeated, in hollow and 
trembling voice. 

' Yes,* said Jacqueline ; ' it is poor Madame 
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herself who has told it to me ; her husband — our 
colonel — is no more. She breaks her heart ; his poor 
children are in desolation ; they cry, " O M&re de 
mis^ricorde ! have pity on these afflicted ones." ' 





CHAPTER X, 

TROUBLES APPROACH OUR HOME. 

|T this moment our parents made their ap- 
pearance, mother weeping ; also Cl^mence, 
who had heard our exclamations, came 
out, asking — 

* What is it then ? What means all this criail- 
lerieV 

* We have been deceived, betrayed by our officers/ 
replied my father, passionately. 

*What else had we to expect,* cried Cl^mence, 
* except deceit ; we have been deceived for years, 
made fools of ; I have always said so. But what is 
it now V 

' It is this,' replied my father, solemnly, ' General 
M'Mahon has been defeated at Woerth, his army cut 
to pieces ; he is dangerously wounded/ 

'Quite right, if he has betrayed France/ said 
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Cl^mence, who was the only person among us who 
had power to utter a word. 

'You shall judge of it/ said my father, bitterly. 
* He has ordered our splendid body of cuirassiers, 
some thousands in number, to advance into the great 
hop-gardens, where their horses have become entangled 
among the tall poles, in so hopeless a manner, that 
the enemy has had nothing to do but to shoot them 
all. Yes, I say ; all ; men and horses.' 

Clemence uttered an exclamation of horror, throw- 
ing her bare arms up over her head — 

*Yes, truly; betrayed in the field; deceived in 
the city ! What a fine emperor ; what splendid com- 
mander^ are ours ! . I have said it often.* 

' And now you triumph in the truth of your wis- 
dom, no doubt,* observed D&ir^, who had come in 
seeking his breakfast ; he spoke in bitter, ironical tones. 
Clemence only replied by a look of withering scorn ; 
and then she retired to tell the news to M. Brunei. 

We were accustomed to such passages between 
our brother and Cldmence ; these two persons seldom 
met without some interchange of defiance and scorn. 
It was unaccountable to us ; it was the one breach in 
the harmony of the little house of the quartier Saint- 
Marcel. Only once had we seen a feeling of cordial 
kindness between them, and it was when they joined 
in the refrain of the Marseillaise at the Opera. 
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Jacqueline now drew me aside, and whispered to me 
with such an expression of angry triumph in her usually 
gentle countenance, — ' And, Aur^e, our Marie is re- 
venged ! Yes ! — ^young Monsieur de is among the 

dead ; he was, you know, an officer of the Cuirassiers.' 

'Just Heaven !* I cried, with a mingled feeling of 
pity and satisfaction ; * he has deserved his fate ; but 
others, alas!* 

* Ah ! that reminds me,' said she, ' I have promised 

the poor Madame to return quickly, and help to 

amuse her children, they cry so bitterly. I shall take 
them to sail their little ships on the pond at the 
Luxembourg.' 

So saying, she ran off quite gaily, as if there was 
no affair to think of but the pleasure of seeing the 
orphans sail their boats. 

' Monsieur de Bazaine and his two hundred thou- 
sand men will soon have retrieved this disaster,' said 
my father hopefully to Sister C^lestine, as she took 
her departure ; and, full of this assurance, we entered 
the salle-d'tnangery and eat our cold veal, salad, and 
peaches with good appetite. 

For the next few days our parents engaged us to 
remain near home, for the streets were very unquiet. 
Crowds of indignant citizens from Montmartre and 
Belleville, and other abodes of uneasy spirits and red 
Republicans, gathered in front of the public buildings 
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or thronged the Boulevards ; many arrests of dis- 
loyal persons and of German spies had taken place ; 
orders were given to get the fortifications into readi- 
ness for a siege ; the railway bridges were blown up, 
and replaced by drawbridges. Ah ! this was indeed 
overwhelming news for us Parisians, who had ex- 
pected our army to be in Berlin by this time ! Cerise 
and I were a good deal frightened when we heard all 
this; but our friends assured us M. de Bazaine and 
the provinces would prevent any real occasion for all 
this placing of guns and breaking down of obstacles 
to their full command. 

' Let them come, these foolhardy Prussians !* cried 
D&ird * We shall teach them what it is to venture 
into the lion's den. We shall show them why our 
generals suffered themselves to be defeated, when they 
have swallowed the bait and advanced past help. Of 
course we knew what we were about when we drew 
them all away from their own country and their re- 
sources, into ours.* 

* Let them come to Paris if they will,* echoed Cld- 
mence, ' and they shall find* that although we have a 
traitor of an Emperor and traitors in his minions, his 
M'Mahons ; our republicans, our men of Belleville, of 
Montmartre, our Rocheforts, our Favres, our Perres, 
will know how to welcome the Huns and Vandals and 
Pandours/ 
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* That is because they are so like themselves/ re- 
plied D^sir6 ; ' birds of a feather, in fact/ 

'If it pleases you to think so of your fellow- 
citizens, you are welcome to your own opinion/ said 
Cl^mence, with a toss of her head. 

I heard a laugh behind me, and turning, I saw 
Julie hanging out some table-napkins which she had 
just washed. She left off on seeing me look at her, 
and approaching to where I sat at my sewing, she 
said gaily — 

* Has not Mademoiselle Aur6e heard of the good 
news of yester-evening — of our revenge ? Yes, 
Mademoiselle, I assure you it is a fact. A great battle 
has been fought at Gravelottes ; the victory is ours ; 
we have our revenge. All Paris rejoices.* 

Ddsird looked astonished, and he took up his straw 
hat that he might go and make inquiries. Our father 
had not yet come in iox d^jeuni ; he usually conveyed 
to us the first news of the day. Presently the wicket 
in our large wooden gate was thrown open without 
any ringing of the bell. I thought I should see my 
father enter, and rose up, eager to meet him and re- 
late to him Julie's good news. 

How I opened my eyes and stared at the sight I 
beheld ! I called to Cerise to come. She was inside 
the open window of the salle-i-manger, arranging the 
fruit prettily on the dishes. 
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* What will you ?' she cried. 

* Come and see who enters/ I replied. 

* I am busy/ she said ; ' let them enter/ 

Ah ! let them enter, truly ; it was like the sense- 
less cry, ' Let the Prussians come.' 

Yes, ' they ' entered — ^a sergeant de vilk and two 
comrades after him, and then that horrid little fat 
woman in black who had annoyed us by her notice 
on two occasions, as I have recorded it. 

* What can she want ? How has she found us ? * 
I asked myself as I approached the party, and with 
the politeness which I had learned to show every one, 
I bowed and said, — 'Good-morning, Monsieur and 
Madame. What is your will ?* 

At the same time I heard Julie call to CIdmence, 
who was at the farther side of the house feeding the 
chickens, * On vous demande^ Mademoiselle Brunei.' 

* Who asks to see me ?* inquired Cl^mence, draw- 
ing near. 

The sergeant de ville replied to both questions 
together by producing a paper, and holding it before 
him, announced himself to be ' from the post of His 
Majesty the Emperor, and sent on a special mission 
to the house of M. Jacques Castel.' 

This was all to be looked for ; of course it was 
to order Ddsir^ or Henri Brunei to join the recruits 
who, we heard, were gathering at Chalons ; but why 
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I 

need that interfering woman accompany the Imperial 
Messenger ? 

By this time Cerise's curiosity. had attracted her 
to the spot — ^poor child, how insoaciante^ how unsus- 
pecting, she was ! 

*This is the young lady,* said that detestable 
strange woman ; * I know her from her sister, she is 
taller, more gracieuse^ and reserved.* 

How could she know so much about us ? She, a 
perfect stranger ? 

* And that is the other young person,* she added, 
pointing to Cl^mence. 

* And, may I ask, what is your business with me ?' 
asked Cldmence, proudly and with an air of defiance, 
which became her well, except when she used it to 
Ddsird 

* You are both arrested, by orders of the Govern- 
ment,* replied the beast of a 'policeman, with evident 
satisfaction. ' I arrest you. Mademoiselle Cl^mence 
Brunei, and you also. Mademoiselle Cerise Gastel, in 
the name of the Emperor, for having used treasonable 
language, calculated to upset the Imperial dynasty.' 

Awful as was the situation, I could not refrain 
from a smile at the absurdity of such an idea. Words 
of poor little Cerise Castel calculated to upset the 
Imperial dynasty ; vraiment I it must be in a shaky 
condition. . Cl^mence did not reply for a moment. 
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not until one of the attendant police had placed his 
hand on her shoulder, to intimate that she was 
arrested. 

* You dare to touch me !' she exclaimed ; ' Pray 
explain your conduct.' 

' The Minister of Justice will do so/ replied the 
beast, calmly insolent. 

A second sergeant advanced, and also laid his 
heavy paw on my Cerise's shoulder ; the poor child 
turned pale as death, but she was too heroic to 
complain. 

Not so me, Aur6e ; I flew at the creature, dashed 
his hand off my sister's shoulder, crying out, 'You 
make some abominable mistake, Sir ; you must not 
touch the innocent daughter of Monsieur Jacques 
Castel.* 

* You had better not interfere, Mademoiselle,' he 
replied, pushing me away with a force which threw 
me back on the bench under the chestnut tree, where- 
upon I screamed to mamma to come to our help. 
She and grand'm^re hastened from the kitchen where 
they prepared the dJjeuniy and M. Brunei put his 
head out of his window above, exclaiming, ' What is 
it there .?' 

' Come down if you will. Monsieur, and you shall 
see,' shouted the sergeant, who held the warrant of 
arrest in his hand. 
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M. Brunei descended quickly, while my mother 
wept, grand'm^re prayed, I nearly burst with passion, 
and Cerise, half-fainting, leaned for support on the 
handle of the well. Cl^mence alone looked unmoved, 
as she stood with compressed lips and folded arms. 
The sergeant showed his warrant to M. Brunei, who, 
putting on his spectacles, looked over it ; shaking his 
head, he returned it to the policeman. 

' You have only to go quietly with these men,' he 
said to Cldmence ; * of course I know it is all a mis- 
take, which I shall know how to rectify, with the help 
of the well-known and respected father of Cerise, the 
good M. Jacques Castel. Where do you take these 
young ladies, my good friend V he asked, turning to 
the wretches who were now placing their hands on 
Cldmence and on Cerise's slender wrists to lead them 
away. Oh, how it maddened me ! I could have torn 
their eyes out ; I could have torn their fingers with 
my strong sharp white teeth, which Emile prized so 
much. But my mother whispered to me * to restrain 
myself; for that when father came home and heard 
what had occurred, he would set it all right ; it was 
a strange mistake ;' as for that woman in black, she 
had disappeared ; she evidently only came to point 
out the victims. 

'Where do you convey my daughter?' again in- 
quired M. Brunei. 
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* To the Conciergerie, of course/ was the reply. 

'The Conciergerie!' — how the word fell like an 
avalanche on my heart. How many an innocent one 
had entered its cruel doors, never to return to the 
world of life ! it was awful to think of it. But — oh 
yes ; I had hope — a bright grand hope lighted itself 
up in my heart ! our Empress was still in Paris ; our 
beautiful Eugenie ! I should go to her, throw myself 
at her feet ; she would remember me, remember us — 
the twins— the charming twins to whom she smiled so 
graciously. Yes, yes ; all would go well again. But 
for the present, I should accompany my sweet, per- 
secuted sister to the door, or even into the prison 
itself, if they would permit it to me. 

But even this satisfaction was not allowed me ; the 
police refused to allow me to accompany them ; and 
besides. Cerise and our mother forbade it to me. 





CHAPTER XI. 



THE GARDE-MOBILE. 




FEW minutes after this hideous affair, our 
Father and Ddsir^ arrived to the break- 
fast. I had retired weeping to my room, 
and my mother and grand'm^re had re- 
solved not to mention what had occurred to our 
Messieurs^ before they should have been fortified by 
the d^jeun^, 

* Where are the girls, Aurde and Cerise ?' said my 
father, ^ they are not too^punctual.' 

* Aurde is not very well/ replied mamma ; * and 
. Cerise will come presently.' 

* I hope she has not taken the small-pox, Aurte,* 
said my father. 

*0h no, it is nothing,' replied mamma; *the weather 
is excessively warm.' 

'It threatens rain,' said my father; 'that fierce 
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thunder-storm which broke over Rome, to signalize 
the signing of the decree of Pio Nono's infallibility, 
has apparently broken the weather everywhere ; and 
now the rain comes to Paris/ 

* I am glad of it,' said grand'm^re, * for the dust 
is intolerable ; and Julie is become negligent/ 

Julie sang ' Mourir pour la patrie,' at this moment, 
as she swept down the stairs, preparing for th^frotteurf 
who came once in the week to wax and polish them. 
I felt ready to choke her ; singing in our house, and 
on such a. morning ! 

As soon as my father and Ddsir6 had breakfasted 
and smoked their cigars, mother told them as gently 
as possible what had occurred ; and I suppose Henri 
Brunei was also by, for I heard his voice come in 
through the window of our room, in such tones of 
fierce anger, and such words of imprecation on the 
Government of our country, as I had not supposed him 
capable of : they are truly quite unfit for me to write 
down; he finished by observing, that — 

'This fine empire must indeed be on its last 
legs, when it is so overpowered by the foolish words 
of a hot-brained woman, and the harmless chatter 
of a child. There is not a true man in France 
who can be expected to endure such slavery any 
more.' 

' But what is to be done now ? * asked my father 
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quietly, ' for these invectives will not open the doors 
of the Conciergerie, Henri, my friend/ 

' Perhaps they may aid more than you think. 
Monsieur Castel,' was the reply; *do you suppose 
that Belleville will long submit to this ? No, sir, I 
have friends there who can make short work of open- 
ing the doors of this vile, this maudit prison-house, 
whenever they please to do so/ 

' Chut ! You place your head in great danger by 
your hasty words,* said my father, pointing to the 
gate where some one waited for admittance, mamma 
having locked it on father's entrance. 

Two men indeed stood there ; but they were per- 
sons whom neither Henri nor any of our inmates 
need fear, although they wore tricoloured cockades 
pinned on to the sleeves of their blouses, and one 
carried a rifle over his shoulder. Grand'm^re had 
opened the wicket to admit them ; and her cry of 
surprise and joy drew me from the corner of my 
room, where I sat weeping ; and drying my eyes, I 
descended to the Cour as quickly as I could. There 
stood our cousins, Blanchard and Emile. Conceive 
my joy! the very men who could help us now in 
our distress. 

Good, loyal citizens, who had voted heartily for 
the empire at the late plebiscite ; residents of Fon- 
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tainebleau, who could not but be known to the Em- 
press. ' 

But how grave they both looked, especially Blan- 
chard ! And why did they wear these cockades on 
their shoulders ? 

The first few moments of their entrance were de- 
voted to welcomes and rejoicings at their arrival, 
and congratulations to Blanchard, who scarcely re- 
sponded with the politeness or alacrity which one 
might have expected from him. 

' How was Marie? and where ? Why did she not 
accompany her husband ? ' 

He turned from us to conceal the tears which, in 
spite of him, would rush to his eyes. Emile stood 
gazing at me, in a pained, anxious manner; it was not 
much to wonder at, for my face was scarlet and my 
eyes swelled up with weeping. 

' And Cerise } ' asked he, eagerly, ' I do not see 
her ; she is not ill, I hope, Aur6e i ' 

* No,' I said, again bursting into tears ; ' she is — 
is — they have carried her to — to — the Concier- 
gerie ! ' 

* What ! ' exclaimed Emile, throwing off a knap- 
sack from his shoulders, and seizing my hand, ' what 
is it that you say, my child — Cerise taken to prison ! 
impossible T 
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' How ! ' exclaimed Blanchard, forgetting his own 
grief for the moment. ' Cerise ! but how is that ? ' 

I could now only reply by leaning my head on 
Emile*s shoulder, and sobbing as though my heart must 
break. Ah ! what scenes has not our little court wit- 
nessed ! what sorrow ! what — but no matter ; revenons 
d nos moutons. My father, who was more calm than 
any of us, then related to our cousins the sad events 
of the morning. They listened, indignation filling 
their faces. 

'And it is for such a Government as this we 
have voted ! and for such an ungrateful dynasty we 
are now compelled to fight ! * said Blanchard, with 
passion. 

* It could not have happened,' interposed Emile, 
* if it were not that his Majesty is absent ; it is some 
of his underlings who take upon themselves to act so ; 
they abuse their power. It is this General Trochu.' 

* Yes, yes ! * I exclaimed, drying my eyes. Emile 
was a true friend of the empire as I was myself ; and 
I felt obliged to him for this explanation of affairs. 
' Yes, that is no doubt it, and as the Empress is still 
in Paris, I am going to her to implore of her to have 
my sister released at once. First, I go to the church 
to make my devotions ; and then I shall go to the 
Tuileries, and you will come with me ; is it not so, 
Emile } — you and mamma and I ; we shall throw 
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ourselves at Eugenie's feet, and tell her of this outrage 
against her faithful subjects ; she will pity and help 
us.' 

* Alas ! poor child/ sighed Emile, ' how can you 
reach Eugdnie ? ' 

' I shall find means to do so/ I replied. 

' But what is it that Blanchard spoke on the sub- 
jcct of fighting?' asked my mother; *and why do 
you wear these cockades ? ' 

Only that mamma had requested of my sister and 
myself to remain so much at home of late, and my 
father and Ddsir6 had been so excessively occupied 
in their office, we need not have been so ignorant of 
the real state of affairs in our city. Cldmence was 
the only female of our party who studied the journals, 
and she had become silent, when not provoked to 
declare her own opinions. 

' Have you not heard then that the Garde-Mobile 
has been put in requisition to go and replace General 
M'Mahon's losses ? and this is why we are now on 
our way to the camp at Chdlons.' 

'You!' we all exclaimed. 'You! impossible; 
where are your substitutes ? ' 

' Dead, most likely, or taken prisoners.' 

' But you paid them. You are not compelled to 
join the army/ said Ddsir6 : ' not so me.' 

* It matters not/ replied Emile ; * our country calls 
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us to arms; she needs the help of all her sons: can 
we refuse ? ' 

' I should, if I could/ muttered Blanchard. 

* This is what it is to be married/ observed Henri 
Brunei ; * I have come to my conclusions on that 
subject/ 

I turned and looked anxiously at Henri, for these 
conclusions concerned us ; that is, Cerise, and might 
explain matters. 

' And what are they ? ' asked Blanchard. 

*No man ought to marry who is in danger of 
being called on to fight ! ' said Henri. 

* What ! when he has engaged a substitute ? ' 

* No, Monsieur Blanchard ; you see he cannot 
control circumstances ; when a war threatens a com- 
munity, as I have had reason to suspect this has done 
for some months, he should restrain his feelings, and 
put away the idea of marriage till more settled, 
peaceful days.' 

* Then no soldier should marry at all,' said my 
father. 

* I quite disagree with you/ said Blanchard ; ' a 
man who leaves a wife at home has a huge object to 
fight for.' 

I could not help smiling at the idea of connecting 
little Marie Sarcie with such words — a huge object ! 
' And a great source of weakness also/ said Henri; 
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do you suppose that grief gives strength, that tears 
invite to courage ? No, no/ 

*Yes, yes,' replied Blanchard, with energy ; 'they 
do, they do ; shall I not fight all the more heartily 
when I remember my wife's sad face ? Ah, the poor 
child ! shall I not have all the more courage when I 
reflect on the hours which she passes on her knees 
before our Lady's altar, praying for her husband ? ' 

* This is mere fanaticism,' said Henri ; * and I call 
it cruel and selfish in a man to find pleasure in 
knowing a poor little girl breaks her heart at home 
over his danger.' 

Blanchard — great, strong man though he was-;- 
had turned away to hide his tears ; and I was glad 
he had not heard these laSt words of Henri Brunei ; 
although to me ,they seemed grand and reassuring 
for Cerise. I was also glad when my father asked 
Henri, ' why he bad expected this war ? ' 

'I had affairs with some of the household of 
Madame la Contesse de Pourtalds,' he replied, 
'shortly after that lady's return from Berlin many 
months ago ; and that person informed me his lady 
had come back in very low spirits; in fact, quite 
heart-broken by the certainty of an approaching war 
with France ; she had been heard to whisper her 
friend that the preparations of Prussia were active 
and enormous, and that we did nothing ; and my 
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friend added, 'that no one heeded her warning 
voice/ 

'How are my — our pigeons, Aurde?' asked 
Emile, wishing to divert my attention from these sad 
things to himself, 

* Oh, very well, come and see them,* I cried ; for 
the moment forgetting all my sorrows, as God has 
endued us Parisiennes with the power of doing. So 
saying, I ran up-stairs before him, and took down the 
bag of grain which hung outside the attic door to 
feed my pets. I think they recognised E-mile, for 
they arched their pretty purple necks, and strutted 
round him, looking at him first with one eye, then 
with the other, and at last one finished by flying up 
and perching on his shoulder. 

* Oh, you must not toss my fine cockade ! Come 
sit on my h^nd, To-To,' he said, gently. 

This reminded me of hard facts — alas ! too soon ; 
and I asked ' why he wore the huge bunch of gay 
ribbons } ' 

* It is to show that I am one of the Garde-Mobile,' 
he replied ; ' Pauline made it* 

' But why do not you wear your uniform ?' I asked. 

* Because I have none,* he replied, * excepting these 
ribbons ; they show what we are.' 

' How ? ' I said, ' this cockade the uniform of the 
Fontainebleau Garde-Mobile ? You laugh.' 
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* No,' he answered ; * it is true ; but we are not 
singular ; hundreds of our recruits now crowd our 
trains, with nothing else to distinguish them. Surely 
you must have seen thousands of the Garde-Mobile, 
dressed as I am, passing through the streets of Paris 
in these last few days ; zxiA joliment intoxicated also.' 

* We have not been out for a week,' I said ; * but 
where are your arms, Emile ? ' 

* At Chdlons, I suppose,' he replied ; * for me, I 
have nothing but my pencils, and some clothes in 
my knapsack : Blanchard has his rifle ; he is heavily 
armed,' he added, laughing. For me, I again wept ; 
I was hysterical since the shock I had experienced an 
hour ago ; and it seemed such a sad condition to be 
in when setting out to fight those terrible Prussians. 
Emile, however, sought to console me by assuring me 

* they were promised all that was necessary :' their 
uniforms, arms, and ammunition all awaited them at 
Chdlons; the Government had considerately saved 
them the trouble of carrying these things with them. 

* You will pray for my safety, Aurde, my beloved,' he 
added tenderly, ' as Marie does for Blanchard ; you 
know we are old-fashioned persons, we Davids ; and 
we believe in religion, and in the good G 3d, and all 
that; and I shall have more courage when I know my 
dear little friend prays for me; and I too, I shall 
have a huge object to fight for.' 
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My mother's voice was now heard, calling to me 
that she was ready to accompany me to Church ; 
that grand'm^re would see to our cousin's refresh- 
ment, and after that father would be at liberty to 
come and demand the liberation of Cerise. M. Brunei 
was already gone to his advocate, to consult with 
him concerning the release of Cldmence, 




CHAPTER XIL 



THE STREETS OF PARIS. 




HAVE often pictured in my memory the 
sweet, sad face of my mother, as I saw 
it on that morning, when she raised it in 
earnest prayer, as she knelt before the 
crucifix in our little church; [and again, when she 
bowed at the Lady altar, vowing to present the 
beautiful cross of pure gold which lay upon her 
bosom — the only ornament she ever wore — to that 
altar, if her child were returned to her in safety. 
What a gentle, soft mother it was! with her mild 
eyes, her calm brow, and her black hair neatly braided 
under her tight white cap, with its border and lappets 
of handsome lace. How respectable she looked, in 
her quiet grey lama dress and shawl, her white 
apron, and the dark gloves which Madame Crespignd 
had given her ! Surely no one could refuse to 
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believe the words of such a woman when she assured 
them of her daughter's innocence, when she requested 
her release. How little I knew then of the evil 
world in which I had lived more than seventeen 
years ! 

My father and Emile met us at the church-door ; 
Henri and Ddsir6 had returned to the Halle au Vin, 
and Blanchard had gone to do some business with 
the pheasant merchants of the city, who dealt with 
him ; his wife was to carry on the trade in his absence. 
There were one or two decided changes in the appear- 
ance of the streets near home — one was the closing of 
a large caf6 which we sometimes frequented. 

Mamma and I were much chagrined at this, espe- 
cially when we understood that its worthy owners 
had fled with multitudes of their countrymen, for they 
were Germans. Frau Kehler had often shown us 
much kindness ; many an ice she had bestowed upon 
Cerise and me, when seeing us pass by on a hot sum- 
mer's day she has called in to rest. Then also our 
chatissetier was gone, and what must we do for our 
boots, Cerise and 1 1 for no one could fit us so neatly 
as Monsieur Schreiber. Besides this, when we came 
out into the more public thoroughfare we met crowds 
of men dressed like our cousins, in their blouses or 
ordinary garments, some of them very much worn and 
soiled, and their straw hats, with tricoloured cockades, 
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to denote that they also belonged to the Garde- 
Mobile, and were going out to fill up the empty 
ranks of the army of the Rhine. Many of them 
carried large sticks, some had little dogs trotting 
beside them, others had rifles over their shoulders ; 
about one in three was sober, the wine shops were 
filled with these country-folk, and the noise of their 
shouts and republican songs deafened us. And these 
were our soldiers who were to save us from the Ger- 
man Vandals ;.and these were to be my gentle Emile's 
comrades ! Again the tears blinded my eyes, and I 
could not wonder at the grave looks and anxious 
countenances which we encountered in the citizens of 
Paris. At length we arrived at the Palais de Justice ; 
we entered the gates, and mounted the great flight of 
steps leading to the doors. Here we were stopped 
and asked for our permission to enter. We had 
none ; we were come to demand the release of an inno- 
cent girl, imprisoned on false pretences. The porters 
shrugged their shoulders, saying, 'That was no 
matter, we could not enter ; and no prisoner could be 
released until he or she had been tried and acquitted.' 

Conceive our dismay ! We gazed at each other, at 
the porters, at the sentries. 

* When are the prisoners to be tried ?' asked my 
father. 

' We don't know,' was the reply. 
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'How can I get an order of admission ?' 
'By applying to the Minister of the Interior/ 
replied the porter. 

* I shall go to him at once for permission to see 
our child/ said my father, turning to mother. 

* But that will not procure her liberty/ said mother 
sadly. 

* Oh, you must apply to M. Palikas for that, or else 
to Madame the Empress/ said the porter ; * and I 
advise you to lose no time, for they make quick work 
in here, and all found guilty are shot sur le moment^ 

* Then let us go at once to the Tuileries,' I said, 
in great alarm ; for I trembled all over when I heard 
these words, and remembered that woman in black, 
who seemed so unaccountably bent on doing us an 
injury of some kind. * Father, if you will seek M. 
Olivier or M. Palikas, mother and Emile will come 
with me to the Empress ; as she is the Regent, of 
course she is all-powerful,' I urged. 

* Very well, my daughter, you can but try,' he 
replied. 

We had great hopes of my father's success, for he 
knew many great persons among the domestics of 
the various Ministers of State ; and I felt perfect con- 
fidence in the goodness of our amiable Eugdnie, in 
which Emile David encouraged me. On quitting the 
gates of the Palais de Justice, we encountered a crowd 
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her being, as she actually was at the moment, in an 
underground cell, scarcely lighted, scarcely aired, 
abominably dirty, and about twelve feet square, in 
company with Cl^mence and five other women, with 
a pile of damp straw for all their accommodation. 
What a mercy it was to us that we were so ignorant 
of the hideous truth as to fancy her perhaps in an 
inner court looking out on the beautiful Sainte- 
Chapelle, of which the spire pointed so hopefully to a 
better world. 

* This is folly,* said Emile ; ' let us no more specu- 
late, but seek the palace, before the Empress goes 
for her daily drive in the bois.' 

* Her daily drive in the bois ! Ah ! that 's over 
for poor Eugenie ! ' But we did not know this, and 
hastened our step, my idea being that of throwing 
myself at her feet when she should descend the great 
marble staircase to enter her carriage. Possibly the 
sentinels and footmen would try to prevent me, and 
to drive me back ; but I should cry out to her 
Majesty, and she would recognise me, and deign to 
inquire into my anguish. We were proceeding 
rapidly down the quays, remarking that people did 
not look like the victory which Julie had announced 
to us as having been gained at Gravelotte, thus 
giving us our longed-for revenge ; we had nearly 
forgotten it in our own private disasters ; but now we 
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sought for signs of it, and only found them in torn- 
down and trampled affiches. There was a look of 
dismay, of amazement and anger in all faces. Again 
our attention and footsteps were arrested by a small 
crowd — about thirty persons were gathered round 
three ladies, who were evidently foreigners. 

' They are Prussians ! German spies ! call the 
police ! ' so the crowd whispered. 

I felt sure they were English, for two of them, 
who were young, had the brightness and grace of the 
British islander, joined to the blonde curls and 
complexion, which might have been German, The 
third lady was not too young, nor of any particular 
complexion, but when she spoke, her French was not 
like that spoken by our acquaintances the Kehlers 
and the Schreibers. She was quietly engaged 
choosing and buying flowers, while her daughters, 
as we supposed them to be, looked on, none of them 
noticing the crowd gathering round them. The 
ladies wore travelling dresses, and large white hats 
of the gipsy shape. It was these which had attracted 
the eyes of the Parisians, suspicious now of every- 
thing. These might be Prussian soldiers — (of low 
stature and small size for Prussians, it is true) — but 
still soldiers in disguise ; or even women spies — there 
are such things. 

At length a man in a white apron, and without a 
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hat addressed Madame the mother, rudely asking 
who she was, and where she came from ? 

'I come from the Alps/ she replied, turning 
deadly pale, but using a soft quiet voice ; ' and I go 
to England/ 

' Then why do you come here with such hats — 
ladies ? ' 

* We are under the protection of Queen Victoria, 
and go where we please/ she said. 

' Have you a passport ? ' asked one roughly. 

* Monsieur, my husband, has one, signed by our 
Queen's minister ; he and my son are at the hotel ; 
they have our passports.* 

'Then why do you wear these hats? — are they 
the fashion in England ? ' 

* It is a shame,* I whispered to my mother ; * why 
should people be so rude to foreign ladies, who only 
buy flowers in our streets ? ' 

' Because our people are not themselves ; they 
are insens^s at present ; they are all gamins! 

' And to offend the English too, whose help we 
so much need/ said Emile, annoyed. 

The ladies, however, appeared to treat the 
matter as a joke when the first alarm of being rudely 
addressed was over, for whilst moving quietly through 
the crowd, followed closely by her daughters, the lady 
said — 
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* We Ve not been in England lately, so that I cannot 
tell ; but if they have not come in fashion there, we 
shall have the pleasure of importing them from the 
Alps/ 

' But they are not becoming/ 

* That is matter of taste ; for me, I find them very 
becoming, and I am surprised to hear you say they 
are not so. They are at least very useful. Ladies 
of Paris, permit me to recommend your adoption of 
such hats in summer ; they form an agreeable shade, 
and will preserve the fairness of your complexions, 
as you may observe they do that of my young 
girls.' 

There was a kind of trusting of them, and play- 
fulness with them, which pleased those persons so 
disposed to rudeness ; and besides, the lady's accent 
was recognised as that of a British subject ; so that 
to our satisfaction we saw the crowd retire one by 
one, and the ladies effect their escape with the 
utmost speed. A little good temper and esprit works 
wonders with our people ; for surliness or rudeness 
on this occasion might have led to very unpleasant 
results. 

We were now at liberty to pursue our way to the 
Tuileries. The great square between the Louvre 
and the palace was filled with companies of soldiers ; 
strong guards were placed everywhere. We advanced 
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to the garden side to see whether we could find 
access there : but no ; there were restless crowds and 
groups of persons shouting the ' Marseillaise/ and 
strong bodies of guards, and mounted messengers 
(also soldiers) riding here and there ; and no approach 
for us to the doors of the palace. 

'At what time will her Majesty go for her drive ?* 
asked Emile of one of the guards. 

' Her Majesty does not go out at all/ was the re- 
ply, which fell like a stone upon my heart, as I sank 
on a bench which was near us. 

' And can I not see her ?* I gasped. 

*What would Mademoiselle with her Majesty.?* 
asked the guard. 

* I want the liberty of my sister, who is unjustly 
confined a prisoner in the Conciergerie.' 

The man shrugged his shoulders, and said, ' As for 
that, Eugenie is little better at this moment ; she too 
is a prisoner, although her prison is somewhat plea- 
santer than that inhabited by the sister of Made- 
moiselle/ 

And in truth, we learned that the Empress was at 
that very time prohibited from even approaching near 
one of the windows of her palace, lest the sight of 
her face should so much exasperate the populace, that 
they might rush in and tear her to pieces. I covered 
my face with my hands, and wept bitterly ; what was 
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coming to me, to us, to the world ? was all joy, and 
brightness gone from it, for ever ? 

* Paris finds herself deceived,' said our informant ; 
* she boils with indignation ; she has been told to 
rejoice in victory, when the world has seen her dis- 
graced by defeat, and that on more than one grave 
occasion.' 

* It was kindly meant/ said Emile, always ready 
to- stand by the Empire ; ' these canards kept up our 
spirits ; if we had heard too suddenly or too frequently 
of defeat, our hearts would have sunk too low to per- 
mit of our making the needful efforts to retrieve our 
disasters. Vive TEmpereur, I'lmpdratrice, and the 
child with the ball !' he cried, taking off his hat, as 
we rose to return home with heavy hearts. In passing 
by N6tre Dame, on our way home, we entered to offer 
up our prayers again for our country and our own 
afflicted family. Monseigneur Darboy was there ; a 
kind, gentle, heavenly-faced gentleman ; he had lately 
returned from Rome. Oh, why did he not remain 
there } Why did not that great Council prove its 
greatness by lasting for years, as I have heard other 
CEcumenical Councils have done } What a sin might 
not Paris have thus been saved from ! But I always 
go on too fast. 

In passing the chair where I knelt, I overheard 
his eminence observe : ' Surely France has been guilty 
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of some great sin, for which the Almighty now visits 
her/ 

* Most likely/ replied a priest, who walked with 
him ; ' it is because of our guilt in recalling our troops 
from Rome, from the defence of his Holiness, we thus 
suffer/ 

It was the first time I heard the news of the recall 
of the French army from Rome. 





CHAPTER XIII. 



THE PRISON. 




HAT a night was that which followed for 
me, but how much worse for my dear 
Cerise ! only that I did not then know of 
her sufferings. I sat on the side of my 
bed, or walked up and down my room all night, 
except when I knelt before our picture of the Holy 
Passion, with the blessed Madoftna on one side and 
St. John on the other, to pray for my dear sister. I 
wept, I wrung *my hands in despair, when I remem- 
bered the dreadful words of the porter at the Palais 
de Justice : — * We make short work here ; we shoot the 
condemned on the spot' It was in vain that I told 
myself they could not condemn Cerise; she had done 
nothing, said nothing, which could bring so sad a fate 
upon her. I could not tell what that woman in black 
might have accused her of; for now it was evident 
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to me, that she was one of those ' Mouchardes ' of 
whom we had heard so much ; and a poor mean- 
spirited creature, who was vain of her connexion — 
despicable as it was — ^with the Government. And yet 
I am still young, and was then younger and less 
tamed by sorrow ; and I am, moreover, a French- 
woman, and we French are a sanguine race, and see 
a glimmer of light iii almost hopeless darkness. So 
now I consoled myself with the remembrance that 
my father had so far succeeded in his application to 
the persons in power, as to have been assured the 
prisoners of the morning had not been tried, and that 
his daughter's case should be inquired into without 
delay. 

M. Brunei had not been so fortunate, for he had 
received for answer, 'That the prisoner, Cl^mence 
Brunei, must await her turn, that many others must 
be tried before her, that it might be as well for her it 
was so ; but that he should be warned of her trial in 
time to appear there with an advocate."* 

As for Henri, I had not seen him since he had 
spoken, in the remarkable manner above recorded, to 
Blanchard David. He had not returned at a late 
hour of the evening ; but very early in the morning 
I thought I heard some one coming in softly and 
ascending the stairs. 

Yes, it was Henri ; and he did not go out to the 
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Halle au Vin at his usual hour ; he watched for me to 
descend, which I did at seven o'clock, to seek a cup 
of coffee and to feed the pigeons and fowls. And 
then this kind, good Henri handed me a permission 
for me and my mother to accompany him to visit 
Cerise and C16mence in the Palais de Justice. 

I hastened to my parents' door to inform them of 
this happiness ; but I found my dear mother suffering 
from so violent a headache that she was unable to 
leave her bed ; poor dear ! she was overcome by the 
grief of yesterday. She however engaged me to beg 
of Emile to take her place in accompanying me ; and 
conjured me to lose no time in setting out ; and not 
to remain too long without bringing her news of her 
child. My father and Ddsird would come, she said, 
at the hour when the court was to sit for the trial of 
prisoners, accompanied by an eminent advocate, whom 
Desir^ had employed to assist them. 

Our cousins had remained with us ; for although 
they were to have continued their journey to the camp 
at Chalons on the previous evening, they could not re- 
solve to leave us until we should have ascertained, if 
possible, what was to be the fate of Cerise. So that on 
hearing my voice in the court calling to the chickens, 
Emile made his appearance, and soon after him Blan- 
chard joined us. We all partook of a slight refreshment 
of caf^-aU'lait and tartines ; and then we set out to- 
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gether to the prison. Blanchard might not be 
admitted, it is true; but he said he should find it 
more amusing to wait in so lively a locality than in 
the quietness of our home. So that I set out with 
Henri, and well guarded by my two mobiles. We 
walked quickly to the prison, and ascending its high 
escalier presented our permission to enter. Blanchard 
was civilly offered a seat with the porters, as three 
persons only were named in the permit ; and they, 
having recognised his loyal qualifications, received 
him as ah honourable servant of the empire. Emile's 
cockade also procured for us immediate attention, 
accompanied as it was by so free a permission to see 
our friends. The porter who had so dreadfully alarmed 
us on the previous day now assured me with a 
profound bow that * I had nothing to fear for 
Mademoiselle my sister, — all would go well.' 

We were received by a soldier in the blue and 
red uniform we are all so well accustomed to, and by 
him conducted through several passages till we came 
to a part of the building where we had to descend 
some very old and broken and unsteady steps, 
without any railing : it would have been very easy 
for a person to be precipitated from them into an 
open court below, to which a second flight of equally 
dilapidated steps led. This court was filled with men, 
— Emile said there could not have been less than fifteen 
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hundred present — all standing closely jammed up 
together ; they had not room to be otherwise. They 
had been there all night, although it had rained 
heavily ; and some of them had even been there for 
three or four days and nights awaiting their trial, 
and expecting either to be released or shot. Several 
of them were persons of good position in society ; 
well-dressed men, of good countenance and gentle- 
manly appearance. Among the latter we recognised 
the young English journalist whom we had met on his 
way there yesterday. I felt for him greatly, as I was 
sure he was no Prussian spy, and he looked so cold, 
and so fatigued, and so altogether miserable. 

My readers will perceive that I love the English, 
and for this reason : — Papa was also a soldier in his 
younger days, and he had been in a great campaign 
where the English and French were allies, and fought 
side by side. It was at Inkermann, in Russia, and my 
father was among the wounded, and he has told us 
of how one of these 'Johns of England ' carried him 
away off the battlefield into a place of safety, thus 
saving his life ; and he has said, * I 'd rather fight with 
one British soldier by my side, than with the help 
of six of any other nation.' And now, since this war 
with Germany has commenced, his constant cry has 
been — ' Why does not England come to our help ? ' 

But to return to the Palais de Justice ; we had 
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to scramble along as well as we could by a broken- 
down wall, looking over one side of this court, into 
which loaves of coarse bread were being thrown to 
the prisoners, till we came to another dangerous 
stair, down which we descended into a smaller and 
covered court. There Emile and Henri were ordered 
to remain, as it was only here the women could be 
seen by their male friends, and they were not yet 
permitted to leave their cell. Into this cell, I alone 
of our party was permitted to enter. And indeed I 
could scarcely squeeze myself and a small basket, given 
me by Henri for C16mence, into the narrow space, 
whence there issued a stream of inconceivably foul 
air on the doors being opened by our guard. The 
darkness was so great that I could not at first 
distinguish anything, as the door was shut on me 
with the words, * Ten minutes, Mesdemoiselles, are 
permitted to you.* A little scream from Cerise, and 
then she threw herself into my arms, for her. eyes 
had become accustomed to the dim light. 

For a moment we could do nothing but weep, 
while poor Cl^mence encircled us both in her strong 
arms, exclaiming— 

* My poor children, we are only betrayed with 
our country.' 

' How have you found means of coming to me, 
my Aurde ? ' at last whispered Cerise. 
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* It is Henri ; dear, good Henri who has obtained 
the permission for me ; he stands outside in the court ; 
he must not enter; he has walked nearly all night 
up and down in front of your prison ; and he sends 
you this basket, Cl^mence/ 

' Oh, my brother ! ' she exclaimed ; ' why is it 
that I cannot see him ? ' 

I felt Cerise's hand tremble in mine, as she said, 
* Henri was always kind ; faites ltd mes amities et 
mes remercimens! 

C16mence opened the basket, which was filled 
with grapes — the most acceptable present that could 
have been sent to the inmates of that fevered den of 
abominations. And she had soon distributed some of 
the grateful refreshment to all her comrades in misery. 

' How long are we to stay here, and do they mean 
to shoot us still ? ' asked Cerise, trembling. 

* I hope you are going to be released this morning, 
my darling,' I replied. 'Father has been to M. 
Olivier and others on your behalf.* 

A terrible imprecation was uttered by one of the 
prisoners when I named the Prime Minister. 

' He has caused the death of my husband,* she 
muttered ; ' he sent him to the battlefield at Wcerth. 

My ten minutes were soon over, and I had scarcely 
time to take in all Cl^mence's messages to her father 
and brother when I was summoned to depart, which 
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I did with sobs and tears. We returned, climbing 
over the same debris that we had passed in coming. 

In the great entrance vestibule I parted from 
Henri and Emile, who told me they meant to remain 
there until my father and the advocate should arrive ; 
and I had better get home to mother quickly. Emile 
was afraid to accompany me, as his permit might not 
allow of his returning a second time ; and he wanted 
to give his evidence, if needed, to the respectability of 
the Castel family ; his tricoloured cockade would give 
him influence. Near the door I met a crowd of per-* 
sons — mostly ill-looking — whom I concluded to be 
witnesses against the accused, especially as I saw that 
woman in black was of their number ; whilst looking 
at her, I came full tilt against some one entering the 
door ; conceive my surprise ! it was Julie, our bonne^ 
Julie ! 

' What do you want here ?' I cried ; * you cannot 
want Miss Cerise ; and, besides, they will not allow 
you to see her.' 

' I shall see her as soon as it is needful,' whispered 
the monster ; * I come here to do my duty.* 

I turned from her, sick and disgusted, and sought 
my cousin Blanchard. 

How pleasant it was to look at his kind and 
honest, although now saddened, face after all I had 
just witnessed! 
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* Eh bien /' he said, ' and how did you find Cerise 
— ^pretty well V 

' Yes ; very sweet, and very miserable,* I replied. 

* God grant she may not have to remain much longer 
in that den.* 

* And Mademoiselle Brunei, what of her ?' 

* Ah, poor Cl^mence, it is frightful ; but she has a 
harder nature than Cerise ; she can endure better. 
Now tell me of Marie, and Fanfan, and Pauline,* I said, 

* for I don*t want to think more of our troubles at pre- 
sent, they oppress me too much.' 

Blanchard was only too willing to change the sub- 
ject, and to talk to me of his wife's goodness and 
cleverness, and of little Fanfan's pretty ways. 

* She will occupy Marie's attention/ he said ; ' she 
is une douce petite cocote! 

We were not long in arriving at home, and grand*- 
m^re having admitted us, I flew to my mother's room, 
where I found the Sister Cdlestine offering her such 
consolation as she could ; but truly this kind wo- 
man did not appear to have much for herself; and so 
how could she cheer up others ? I thought we had 
penance enough to go through now, without adding 
to it those which she suggested, as being required by 
the Almighty from us. I found that mother's head- 
ache was not at all relieved by the idea of the large 
number of prayers which the Sister prescribed for 

I 
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repetition, as a means of peace and reprieve from 
our distress ; so I requested the nun to go down 
and sit with grand'mfere, who always enjoyed her 
visits ; and then mother, relieved in some degree 
about Cerise, tried to get a little sleep, whilst I kept 
the house quiet 
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HERE had been perfect stillness in our 
house for about two hours, when I heard 
the sound of cheerful voices entering the 
gate, and Pipo our dog barking joyously. 
I ran out — yes, it was Cerise I oh, what happiness ! 
my dear Cerise ; looking pale and haggard indeed ; 
and supported between my father and Henri Brunei ; 
but yet, Cerise herself coming back to us ! She had 
been tried and acquitted, although our enemy in black 
had witnessed against her that she had heard the 
poor child * speak in public dangerous words against 
the Dynasty !' those little silly sentences, which used 
to annoy me by their utter folly, and which I have 
frequently recounted. How I burst into laughter 
when I heard the puerile accusations I 

181 
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But what about Cldmence, where was she ? had 
she too been acquited ? 

No, her trial had not yet come on, and no one 
could tell how long it might be ere her turn should 
come ; there were hundreds before her. It was by 
great interest and friendship my father had been 
listened to, to obtain his daughter's speedy trial ; and 
the crier's voice calling, * Castel — Cerise ; Castel — 
Cerise !' had been heard with many murmurs and im- 
precations. The next trial which was coming on, also 
out of its turn, was that of the English journalist, 
whose brave little wife had come down in all the pride 
of a British subject, and all the Mat of ambassadorial 
authority, to require the immediate release of her 
husband. How Great Britain does assert herself in 
the persons of her children, and their claim to atten- 
tion and precedence ! Well, why not, when it is the 
fashion always to grant it to them ? And so the 
imprisoned citizens heard with calmness the cry 
of * Smith — ^Thomas ; Smith — Thomas !* and made 
respectful way for the English gentleman to pass 
through them. 

He was accused of disrespectful, disloyal language 
towards the late Prime Minister. But as it was 
proved that the words used by him, in threatening an 
appeal to M. Olivier, had been of a perfectly respect- 
ful and friendly character, the judge looked really 
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puzzled and ashamed, and requested the gentleman 
to go his way peaceably. 

This was all that our party waited to hear, for 
they were naturally anxious to return home. Later 
in the day, M. Brunei ascertained that although 
Cl^mence was likely to be detained there for some 
time, a much better apartment than that which Cerise 
and I call ' The Blackhole of Calcutta* — for we have 
read that story — had been assigned for the female 
prisoners of the Conciergerie. 

I felt sure the Empress must have heard in some 
way of their terrible usage, and given orders to have 
their condition ameliorated. Her Majesty must have 
felt that imprisonment was dreadful, even when sur- 
rounded by velvet and gilding, by mirrors and paint- 
ings ; how much more terrible then must it be in a 
dark, foetid dungeon, where was neither means to 
move about nor to repose ! Ah I we had our revenge 
on that ill-fated Conciergerie I All in good time, 
however. 

To return to Cerise. I carried her up to mamma, 
who received her with many kisses and tears ; and 
who then wanted to insist on dressing herself and go- 
ing at once to present her golden cross at the Lady 
altar of our little church. This we did not permit, as 
she was still suffering from migraine, 

' Have you seen Julie ?' I asked Cerise, for things 
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were very much in disorder in the house, on account 
of the absence and pre-occupation of all its females, 
except grand*m^re : dear grand'm^re ! she had done 
her best to have some preparations made for an early 
dinner. 

' I saw the busybody at the Palais de Justice,* re- 
plied Cerise. * She turned away so that I could not 
make her see me ; but I suppose she was anxious 
about me/ 

I made no reply, but I had my own ideas on the 
matter, which were afterwards confirmed by Henri, 
who assured me he had seen her look of vexation at 
Cerise's speedy acquittal, and of disappointment at 
being told her evidence against Mademoiselle Cl^- 
mence Brunei would not be required. 'She will 
scarcely venture inside these gates any more,' he 
said, 'for she saw the look of indignant contempt 
with which I regarded her.* 

'What can have changed her so, I wonder?* I 
said. 

' It is all because Cl^mence has made her work, 
instead of idle and tattle her time away; and also she 
found her stealing some of my father's gold, and 
although Cldmence forgave her then, she warned her 
not to venture to do so again. It is thus that private 
affronts lead mean spirits to take these unhappy 
opportunities of revenge.' 
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Our cousins of the Garde-Mobile were to leave 
Paris by the train for Chilons at four o'clock ; and as 
they had shown such amiability for us, we could not 
but return it by accompanying them to the railway 
station, and Cerise felt much refreshed by a rest on 
her soft clean cotton mattress — so great a contrast to 
the pile of damp straw, leaning against a corner of 
which she had passed the night. Mother too was 
better, and consented to our going with Ddsir6 and 
Henri to see the convoi of soldiers depart. Our 
cousins had hired a large carriage with two horses to 
carry us all, as the distance is so considerable. 

The streets at our side of the river were now quiet 
enough ; but not so when we had crossed from the 
He de la Citd. Here were all kinds of vehicles, large 
and small, pressing like ourselves to the Gare du Nordy 
and nearly all conveying the disorderly, half-tipsy, 
unarmed recruits, on whom depended so much of the 
glory and safety of the empire. There were also 
many hastening hither on foot, poor tired fellows, who 
could not afford fifty centimes for a seat in a voiture. 
A small number of carriages conveyed travellers and 
foreign residents hastening out of Paris ; they were 
nearly all who now remained of English in our city. 
As we moved along the Rue la Fayette, the crowds 
became so great that we had difficulty in passing on ; 
and every one seemed to look at us and each other 
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with an expression of distrust and ill-humour. Seated 
in two open carriages, which pushed their way through 
the crowds behind us, Cerise and I recognised the 
ladies with the gipsy hats, accompanied by two gentle- 
men and vast piles of luggage — this latter alone told 
that they were English. But it was really alarming 
to see the suspicion and hatred with which they were 
looked upon, and painful to contemplate the look of 
distress on the face of the lady, the mother of the 
family : she at least was aware of the dangerous posi- 
tion of her party. And it was no wonder, for I heard 
her say, when standing near her inside the station, 
that an officer on guard at the Louvre had had the 
temerity to put his face nearly under the shading hat 
of one of her girls, call her a Prussian, and hiss at her. 
This surprised me very much, for the demoiselle was 
very pretty. But she showed him she was not 
alarmed, by drawing herself back with defiance, and 
saying, — ' No, I am not a Prussian ! and you know 
perfectly well I am an English lady.' 

Madame m^re, however, justly feared greater 
rudeness from the crowd ; and I could not help sym- 
pathizing with her look of relief when we drove into 
the gates of the station. 

But what a scene was here ! Crowds of men — the 
flower of France, as one might say — going off as 
sheep go to be slain. And crowds of sorrowful 
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women, who, like us, the twins, had come to say our 
sad ' Adieux* and ' Au-revoirs/ I had tried to keep 
my thoughts off Emile, and the dangers into which he 
ran, till now. I had returned his embrace when in 
mamma's room he bade her and me farewell, and 
when he hung a little locket, containing his photo- 
graph, by a tiny gold chain round my neck, I had not 
shed a tear. But now the reality of parting was 
come ; all around me wept, and so did I. 

We were made to wait for a long time before permis- 
sion — so rarely given — was accorded us to go with our 
friends and see them into the carriages. And all around 
us was affliction, for, whilst speaking words of encour- 
agement to each other, wives and husbands, mothers 
and sons, brothers and sisters, and lovers too, like Emile 
and myself, all wept without control, and vainly tried 
to tear themselves from each other's arms. Again 
and again one returned to embrace once more the 
other. Again and again a father lifted his little child 
from the ground to cover it with kisses and blessings. 

Then I again saw the English family who stood 
waiting with us, for their gentlemen had much diffi- 
culty in obtaining their tickets and passing in their 
baggage, — and without tickets no one was admitted 
to the waiting-rooms ; and I saw that great tears 
rolled down the face of the mother of the family. I 
could not refrain from addressing her — 
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CHAPTER XV. 

'VIVE LA REPUBLIQUE!' 

[TEXT morning all our men went quietly as 
usual to their occupation in the Halle au 
Vin, and mother took us with her to our 
church. Here, when Monsieur le Cur^ 
had blessed her votive offering, and assured her that 
' such a mark of piety would be truly acceptable to the 
good God,' she hung her golden cross which, with its 
chain, was valued at two hundred francs, beside the 
altar of the blessed Virgin. I also then vowed a silver 
heart, purchased with my own earnings, for the safe 
return of my cousin, Emile David. And then Cerise 
and I returned to the usually tranquil course of our 
lives, she informing me that, on the previous even- 
ing, when our brother walked forward with me in 
the retirement of the Tuileries garden, Henri, who 
walked behind with her, had made her an offer of 
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marriage, on the plea of long and deep attachment. 
That she had accepted him, subject to the consent of 
all their parents, and that she was truly happy in so 
doing. Oh ! if that abominable war were but at an 
end, how bright were the prospects of us both! 

For the next ten days things went on tranquilly, 
for we had all made up our minds not to regard the 
canards of the journals or of the street placards. We 
knew that Count Palikao, an infirm old man, had 
been made Premier in place of M. Olivier; that 
General Trochu was Governor of Paris ; that a great 
army was gathering at Chalons, to be conducted by 
M*Mahon, whose name had been slight, to join 
Bazaine, and to retrieve the honour and revive the 
laurels of France. We knew all this ; and for the 
rest we made our devotions, fed our pigeons and 
fowls, cut our haricots vertSy and talked about our 
lovers. Our father and D6sir6 sometimes brought us 
the news of the city, which was still in great excite- 
ment, living on the Boulevards, and constantly ex- 
pecting something. We had not Julie now to bring 
us in the battle of pretended victories, camps on fire, 
or chores amies of the Emperor who tore their hair ' 
in distraction : for the bonne never had ventured near 
us since the capture of Cldmence and Cerise. M. 
Brunei alone was admitted to see his daughter, and 
he conveyed to her our amities, and our little baskets 
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of peaches and grapes. Pauline David wrote to us 
once to thank us for our hospitality to her brothers, 
and to say her parents thought of sending her to 
stay with us, as there was danger of the Prussians 
arriving at Fontainebleau, and it would be so 'much 
safer for her to be in Paris than in the open country. 
She said, *Many persons had already sent their 
young girls to friends in the city ; and also many 
Parisians, whose children were in the country, had 
hastened their return, judging Paris to be the only 
place of safety for them.' Pauline did not wish to 
leave her parents, nor did she do so at that time. 

My father compared our citizens to persons 
watching the course of a silent, lowering thunder- 
storm ; not sure whether it would break over them, 
or pass on. 

It broke at last ; and as before, it was Jacqueline 
de la Motte Dauphine who announced to us the fact 
She was now the constant companion of poor Madame 

the widow of Colonel and of her children ; for 

there was no call for her flowers now, and consequently 
she was much more au courant d'affaires then we were 
in our remote quartier de Saint-Marcel. It was one 
Saturday afternoon that she arrived, flushed and ex- 
cited ; but not at all cast down, as on the former 
occasion. Something had arrived ! A great disaster to 
France. No one knew as yet what it was ; the journals 
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were afraid to publish it ; but it was whispered that it 
would lead to the establishment of the Republic. 

'Has there been a battle?' I gasped in much 
terror. 

* I suppose so/ she replied, * but I can't tell.* 
Shortly after this D^sird arrived. 

* Yes, there had been a great disaster ! ' 
Another great battle lost ! A battle in which our 

recruits must have been engaged ; our Blanchard and 
Emile. 

* There is more than this arrived,' said our brother; 
' there is an unheard-of disgrace ! Our brave (?) Em- 
peror has given up his sword to that coquin, William 
of Prussia.' 

* How ! how ! ' we cried ; * impossible ! it is not 
true ; it is a canard ! ' 

* Alas ! no,' he said, * the news is official, and has 
been repressed for two days by Count Palikao, who 
dreaded its effect on our citizens.' 

* As he well might do,' said Jacqueline ; * of course 
they cry out for a republic' 

* And the army,' I asked, faint and trembling as 
I was, * what of it ? ' 

' It fought fiercely, well ; but in vain, half has 
been cut off, killed or wounded ; the other half, eighty 
thousand men, have resigned their arms to Prussia/ 

* And Emile ? ' I said, — * which was he with ?' 
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' It IS impossible to say, my little sister ; but cheer 
up, you must be brave ; the Castels were never faint- 
hearted.' 

* And what is to become of Paris ? * asked my 
mother, who had laid down her knitting and listened 
anxiously. 

' She must show the world what she can do,' re- 
plied D&ir6, ' she must defend herself.* 

* Then you do think the Prussians will come ?' 
asked Cerise, who had learned to be very silent. 

* Yes, and they shall be welcomed ; oh, let them 
come, let them come!* cried Henri, who had now 
joined our party. 

* And where is the Empress } ' I asked. 

' In the Tuileries,* said Henri ; ' and the sooner 
she gets out of it the better for her. Her life is 
scarcely worth a straw at this moment.' 

At this I began to cry, and the night which fol- 
lowed was to me little less afflicting than that on 
which Cerise had been in prison. 

Conceive my ideas, my dreams! Emile stiff, 
cold, and dead upon a battle-field, or pining in a 
dungeon ! Marie Sarci a poor, little heart-broken 
widow ; and my beloved Empress, in danger of her 
life ; deprived of her husband, heart-broken for her 
son I What were my sorrows compared to those 
of one whom I had regarded as far removed above 
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sorrow, as too great and good for trouble to approach 
near ? 

But all these gloomy reflections and dreams were 
dispelled by the bright rays of a glowing autumnal 
sun shining into our room, and foretelling one of 
our glorious vintage days. How bright and cheery 
were the heavens I how impossible to realize their 
looking down on a field of blood and death so near 
us as Sedan. No ; I should banish all such horrible 
fancies ; it was not at all likely our cousins had been 
considered sufficiently trained to have joined the 
Emperor's army ; without doubt, they were unhurt 
in the camp at Chdlons. Ah I it was there these 
Prussians, already decimated in their numbers, 
should meet their deserts ; they might be hardy 
enough to penetrate thus far, but their destruction 
was the more certain. 

As the day was likely to be fine, we dresssd our- 
selves prettily, in new lavender-coloured merinos, with 
ribbons to match them in our caps ; for we had a 
design upon mother and D&ir6. This was a walk to 
the Bois de Boulogne, where we had not been for some 
time ; as for politics, why were we to be tormented 
for ever about them ? This was Sunday, let us 
amuse ourselves I Of course we should go to early 
mass at our church ; and, perhaps, we might look in 
somewhere for vespers in returning. Grand'mere 

K 
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an immense crowd arrived ; we were near the Place 
de la Concorde at the time. We recognised many 
persons in it, and knew who many more must be, by 
their costume or general appearance. 

* See,' said D^sir^ ' these are the Poissardes ; they 
are always active on State occasions ; and here come 
the Chiffoniferes. How the Republic is honoured T 

* Chut I' whispered my mother anxiously, 'don't 
make such remarks at present, my son, they are 
dangerous.* 

D^sir^ and I were only grieved at the sight and 
sounds which we heard ; and our — my heart at least 
— turned to the royal lady, who must hear it all from 
her Palace prison yonder; the lady who had only 
tried to do good to France and the French, in my 
opinion ; what an ungrateful people we are at times ! 

Then the band of musicians approached near us ; 
and some one cried out for ' La Marseillaise.' The cry 
was immediately responded to, and even Ddsir^ and 
I could not help joining in the refrain, for it had no- 
thing to do with any dynasty or rigime ; it was the 
voice of our country, and any one who loved her 
might join in it, so we thought But when it was 
ended, Henri, standing beside us, and supporting 
Cerise in her place on the bench, took off his cap and 
threw it in the air, shouting * Vive la Rdpublique I' 

'Vive la R^publique! Vive la R^publiquel' was 
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taken up from voice to voice, till it rent the air, and 
shook the loose leaves off the trees ; * Vive la R6pub- 
lique/ echoed and echoed, from fifty thousand voices; 
so they told me. 

* Don't, don't, Cerise,* I cried to my sister, when 
I heard her voice raised too and mixing in the cry. 

* Yes, Aurde, I must ; it comes to save our country!' 
she replied, with flashing eyes. * Yes, France is saved ; 
Vive la R^publique !* she cried ; and Henri took her 
in his arms and embraced her in his joy. 

It was nothing strange, all around us they em- 
braced each other, they shook hands, they laughed, 
they wept ; it seemed to me that every one was gone 
mad. I clung to Ddsir^, and clasped my hands tightly 
round his arm ; they should not shake my hands 
nor kiss me, those mad women of the Salp^terie and 
Belleville I 

At last we succeeded in getting into an omnibus, 
going on the tramway to the Point de Jour. We 
gave up attempting to walk any more, and could re- 
turn by the screw-steamer down the river. 

* Cerise,' I whispered, when seated beside my sister 
in the carriage, * how could you ? Do you forget all 
the past ?' 

* No, Aur^e, I love you too well for that' 

* But the Empress.' 

*Hush!' she said, * it is not safe ; don't name her.* 
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* I wish she were safe !' I said. 

' So do 1/ replied Cerise, and then I took her hand 
and pressed it in mine. 

There were great crowds everywhere ; it was said 
that two millions of the citizens of Paris filled her 
streets and boulevards, her gardens and avenues, that 
day ; and the names of Rochefort and Gambetta, of 
Jules Favres and Simon, were in every mouth. But 
it was pleasant out on the ramparts ; for there was 
room enough, and fresh air, and sunshine for every 
one ; and one's ears had some rest from drums and 
shoutings. Very active preparations were being made 
there to receive the Prussians, in case they should 
have the temerity to advance so far. Wicker baskets 
filled with earth and great fagots of twigs were being 
piled up in immense quantities. 

* What are these ?' we asked. 

* Gabions and fascines,' replied Henri. 

We had never seen or heard of them till now. 
' What are they for Y we asked. 

* To screen our men who may have to fire on the 
enemy.' 

* They will never come, I hope,' said I. 

* Very likely not,' replied Henri ; * the very name 
of the Republic will terrify them. But let them come ; 
let them come.' 

* We shall give them a hot and loud welcome from 
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these guns and mitrailleuses which we see taking 
position here ; they will rejoice when they do come ; 
our National Guard, under General Trochu, will know 
how to square accounts with these good folks/ said 
D^sir^. 

*Yes, truly/ replied Henri, *the Republic will 
teach these good Christians something ; their prayers 
and psalm-singing will be of little avail against the 
French Republic' 

' I wish Cl^mence were here/ said Cerise, who was 
not easy as to the prospect of maintaining peace be- 
tween our young men; 'how she would enjoy this 
good air, and the fine prospect of Paris I' 

* She will accompany us in our next walk, don't 
doubt it,' said Henri. ' Our new Government is not 
one to keep our citizens in dungeons/ 

* Have we a Government ?' asked mamma. 

' We shall by to-morrow at least Persons selected 
by the Parisians, tb direct their movements, to counsel 
them, to feed and clothe them : friends, not tyrants.' 

'I thought the late voice of the people, the 
plebiscite, was for the Empire V I said. 

*Bah! that farce is over, Aur6e; have you not 
heard the voice of the geople to-day ?* 

' Yes, it was noisy,' I answered ; * but come how, 
let us dance, or run races^ or do something to make 
us laugh ; for I hate politics.' 
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And so we commenced pelting each other with 
poppy heads and bluets, and laughing, till we were so 
tired and hungry that we were glad to enter the next 
restaurant and have sovat potage d la Julienne^ a nice 
rdtizxidi an omelette ct confitures ; after which we de- 
scended to the river, and entering the steamboat re- 
turned to the nearest landing-place to our home. 
Arrived in our street, we saw a small crowd returning 
down it, an offset from that great assemblage of 
human beings who filled the thoroughfares of Paris, 
shouting Vive la R^publique ! This small crowd was 
very cheerful, and it carried a large red banner. These 
persons did not notice us much, as they passed us 
with shouts of laughter concerning the imprisoned 
Empress, the child with the ball, and the noblesse of 
Paris. They did not recognise us, nor did we know 
whence they were coming. 

We were, however, surprised at finding our great 
gates standing wide open, and red flags hanging from 
our balconies. Was it M. Brunei who was thus lively, 
or had father and grand*mfere turned such active Re- 
publicans ? 

Ah ! we did not doubt long ; for at the door 
stood Cl^mence — -yes, Cl^m^nce I free and at home. 
It was her escort whom we had met returning from 
leaving her there. 

The Republic had made one good beginning. How 
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we flew upon her ! how we embraced her ! how we 
laughed and clapped our hands ! * Vive la Rdpub- 
lique !' she cried in reply. Henri and M. Brunei and 
Cerise responded to the cry — yes, and Ddsird too ; 
and at last I ! — yes, I — Aurde, joined them in their 
shout. 




CHAPTER XVI. 



THE NATIONAL GUARD. 




E were all very idle now, and our mother 
did not hinder us from going out into the 
streets with Cl^mence, for every one was 
out. Paris was like one greaty<?«r defite. 
Our friends and relatives from the Jardin des Plantes, 
and our acquaintances among the families of those 
employed in the Halle au Vin, were all to be met 
with on the Boulevards or the quais. No one who 
was able to walk about stayed at home ; the cafds 
were all filled and drove a thriving trade, for prices 
had already risen much ; fruit and eggs were half 
as dear again as usual, and one paid eight francs for 
a cold roast fowl of an ordinary size ; but as we seldom 
bought fowls, that circumstance did not trouble us. In 
fact no one, excepting the relatives of such as had 
perished at Woerth or other places in Alsace, ap- 
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peared td be troubled about anything ; and even these 
gloried in the prospect of revenge. A stranger come 
suddenly amongst us could not but have supposed 
France must have gained a great- victory ; every one 
laughed, and sang, and shook hands. At one time 
a crowd of the National Guard, who were now being 
all put under arms, passed us singing the 'Marseillaise,' 
all within hearing joining in the refrain, till one might 
almost believe the very stones had caught up and 
responded to the national hymn. At another time 
it was the name of Rochefort that rent the air. * Vive 
Rochefort * became almost as popular a cry as * Vive la 
R^publique.* As for the Prussians and their needle- 
guns, where were they ? 

On their way to Paris ! 
, Yes ! on their way to Paris very certainly ; but 
what good would that do them when every one in 
Paris — man, woman, and child — shouted aloud, ' Not 
one inch of our land, not one stone of our fortresses 
shall they have !* We were all infected now with the 
same spirit, and all joined in the same shouts and 
songs. 

Even grand'mfere did not remonstrate, although 
she remembered other efforts at a Republic, and was 
besides, a staunch Orleanist. She had helped to nurse 
one of the grandchildren, of the good old Louis 
Philippe, and she was never tired of relating to us 
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pretty tales of the Regal Court and its efforts to 
make this great people happy. 

Paris tired of this outburst of excitement and 
enthusiasm in a few days, and then we all began to 
forget the romance, and ponder over the reality of our 
situation. 

For me, mine was sad enough. I had received 
one little letter from Emile two days after his depar- 
ture. It was dated from the camp at Chilons, and 
was very tender and very pretty. 

I read it and re-read it, till I not. only knew the 
words, but each individual letter of which they were 
composed by heart, in their appearance as well as 
their meaning. I had answered it as kindly as dis- 
cretion would permit me. 

At last I had laid my treasure away for safe pre- 
servation, with the few articles of value which I pos- 
sessed, in a little satin-wood box given me by my 
godmother. Now two weeks had gone past since I 
received it, and there was no more news of my dear 
friend. Nor had either his parents or Blanchard's 
wife had any news of them since. Now a new sight 
was to be seen in Paris. It was announced to us by 
Cldmence. 

' New arrivals,* she said, ' had taken place.' 

' Troops from the provinces, I hope V said mother. 

' The Bretons are hourly expected,* said Cl^mence ; 
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* but it IS to the arrival of an ambulance train filled 
with the wounded that I allude.* 

* Where are they from ? ' I cried. 

' From Alsace ; others are expected in from Sedan.* 
' I shall go to meet them/ I said, much excited ; 

* who knows but Emile — ' and then I broke into sobs 
and could speak no more. 

* No, my child,' spoke my mother, ' you shall not 
go ; you could not sustain the sights you might 
behold.' 

' No, truly,' said C16mence, shuddering. 

'Have you seen any of the wounded?' asked 
Cerise ; * and is it very dreadful ? ' 

'Very,' replied Cl^mence; *but I'd rather not 
speak of it. I mean to keep up my heart, for I must 
go and help to nurse them.' 

'You, C16mence!* we all exclaimed. 

'Yes; why not.^ I am strong; my father has 
learned from late experience to spare me. He will 
consent, I feel sure.' 

' I should like to go also,' I said. 

' You are too young, Aur^e, and not sufficiently 
strong,' said mamma. 

* And, besides, you are too much inclined to shed 
tears,' said Cl^mence ; * you have a too great sensi- 
bility. For me, I never weep ; I have no tears. No, my 
dear, you shall help to take care of my father for me.' 
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t XX own. Is it not so } * she said, turning 

^ ^a V h-c are willing to set you free to do a 
icMc work, Clemence,' said mamma ; ' but 
Henri : will he consent to your absence ? ' 
^ ^ not affect him much,' said Clemence, 
\i^<^ IcAtmed much during my excursion to the 
M^ morning.' 
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Cerise turned very pale ; poor child, she had pre- 
sentiment of what Cl^mence had learned. 

'All the National Guard, from twenty to forty 
years, has been ordered out,* Cl^mence continued. 

' Then D6sird^-ourD6sir6 must go also/ exclaimed 
my mother. 

' He is not a Republican,' observed grand'mire. 

* That makes no difference ; age is the only quali- 
fication on this occasion,* said C16mence ; ' besides, 
we are all Republicans now ; that is, we all live under 
the great French Republic, thank heaven for it!' and 
a kind of grandeur and sublimity glowed over her 
face as she spoke thus. 

'And must Henri go also V whispered Cerise. 

'You would not wish to restrain him from the 
glory of defending his country, surely?' asked his 
sister. 

* I don't care so very much for glory,' replied 
Cerise ; * but,' she added thoughtfully, ' I suppose it 
will be his duty to go, and mine also to submit' 

The two young men made their appearance shortly 
afterwards, D6sird looking excited and in spirits ; 
Henri, grave and determined. 

* So I 'm to have my chance of bringing down 
some of these gamins of Germans, mother! Who 
can tell but I may send a ball through the wool of 
the arch-terrier himself, and so deliver my country ?' 
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* Of whom do you speak, D6sir6 ? * 

' Of William of Prussia ; do you not know that 
his face is a perfect resemblance to that of a terrier 
dog, and that we have his portrait as such ? " 

At this we all laughed heartily, we were so glad 
to get something to make us laugh ; long faces and 
tears are never welcome to us Parisians. 

' And now for my new uniform, Cl^mence, for it 
is to be changed,* said Henri ; * where is my father ? ' 

It did not once seem to strike him that Cerise 
would be anything else than proud to see him in the 
warlike dress. 

The next day these our National Guard had to 
leave us, for their orders were peremptory. 

This was. the second breach in our family circle 
caused by the war. But this was only a trivial part- 
ing compared to mine from Emile ; for our brother 
and C16mence's were neither going to a distance, where 
it would be difficult to hear of or from them, nor going 
to face the dangers and privations of the open field. 
They were to remain inside the walls of the city or 
in its fortresses. D6sir6 was ordered out to the 
Fort Val6rien ; and Henri to the Caserne in the Rue 
de Rivoli. The latter visited us often. 

* I have news for you, Aur6e,' he said, a day or 
two after his leaving home, when he had half-an-hour 
to spare for us. 
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' I have news for you ; ' my thoughts immediately 
flew to Emile. 

* Good or bad ? ' I cried eagerly. 

' You must decide that/ he replied. 

* Of Emile ? * I asked, tremblingly. 

' Ah 1 no/ he said sadly ; ' I 'm sorry if I have 
disappointed Mademoiselle. But it is of the Empress 
I wish to speak.* 

'Ahr I cried, again interested, 'what of her 
Majesty ?-^she is safe, I hope } * 

* She has escaped/ he replied. 

' Escaped 1 thank heaven/ I cried ; * and how, and 
when ?' 

* Walked quietly out and drove off in a cab.* 

* How I Eugenie in a cab 1 ' cried Cerise ; ' this is 
equality with a vengeance ! ' 

* Yes,* he said, * Liberty, equality, fraternity, that 
is our cry now. We are a free people.' 

* Free to do mischief/ I said ; for I hated these 
senseless words. 

' What does Mademoiselle Aur^e mean ?* he asked. 

' I mean that your Republic has allowed you to 
make a show of the Place de la Concorde ; it is only 
yesterday that I have been there since Sunday/ 

* Well then, and what ? ' he asked. 

* It reminded me of a border of fine tulips which 
mamma had yonder some years ago ; Cerise and I 
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chopped off all their heads and left the tall stacks 
standing — a hideous show. Do you remember it, 
little sister ? * 

* Yes, mother whipped us both ; of course I re- 
member it.* 

* It is allowable for the Place Concorde to asso- 
ciate itself with cut-off heads,* observed Henri ; *but 
our glorious revolution at present is bloodless ; is it 
not ? ' 

'I was simply thinking of the harmless pillars 
which you have decapitated,* I said ; ' I should have 
waited at least to have a number of R.s ready to 
put up on them before I tore down their N.s.' 

* They will come in good time, Aur^e, my friend ; 
we must first eradicate all remembrance of the 
former Government : for this reason, the citizens of 
Paris have been removing all traces of the Empire, all 
its N.s and statues and inscriptions.' 

* And disfiguring their city,* I growled. 

* That will be all set to rights when the Germans 
are gone, and war gives place to beauty. But you 
have not heard about Eugenie.' 

* In whom beauty has given place to ingratitude.* 

* One must bear much from Mademoiselle Aurde 
with patience,* he said. 

*That is it,* I replied ; ' and now please tell me of 
Eugenie's escape.* 
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'There is little to tell; she was seen entering a 
cab — at least a lady dressed quietly in black, whose 
face was covered by a veil, was seen to quit the 
Tuileries ; a gamin in the crowd called out that it 
was the Empress ; be that as it may, she is gone — to 
England they say, where the young Prince is 
already/ 

I clapped my hands when I heard this, for I knew 
the English would be kind to both. 

' You must now restrain yourself, my good little 
friend,* said the guard, 'for no enthusiasm, or indeed 
friendship, can be allowed for the Napoleons ; their 
day is gone by ; and as a proof of this, I go in my 
official character to hide away all portraits of the 
family which I may find in this house/ 

*Not the handsome portraits of their Majesties 
which hang in the room of Cerise and me I ' I cried 
indignantly ; ' Cerise will not permit it/ 

* I am sorry to vex you,* he replied ; ' but it may 
save you from much trouble. I should be sorry that 
any strangers of our Guard found them with you : 
they may place you in great danger/ 

*I promise you that I will hide them away at 
once,* said Cerise ; ' if it is not well to have them 
there ; Aur^e will permit me.' 

* Oh ! if you do think it must be done, do it, 
Cerise,* I said ; ' but it seems to me mean and 
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shabby to desert one's friends because they are in 
trouble/ 

Our dispute was here interrupted by the quiet 
entrance and quieting influence of Sister C^lestine 
and a comrade. 

'She had come/ she said, 'to. engage us to give 
our help to the wounded/ 

Mamma explained to her that our parents thought 
us too young to go out and assist in the ambu- 
lance. 

* It is true/ she answered ; * but it is to work for 
them at home I wish to engage these young persons. 
They can be very useful as they sit here under their 
trees, or in their sialon/ 

We heard this with much pleasure; and both 
Cerise and I assured the sister it would accord 
with our earnest wishes to help in any way we 
could. 

The nuns then produced some old linen and some 
new flannel from a large work-bag, carried by the 
junior sister ; and sitting down on a bench, they pro- 
ceeded to teach us how to make a substance called 
charpie by ravelling and scraping up the threads of the 
old linen in a peculiar manner ; and then they tore 
off* some bandages of flannel of the right width, and 
instructed us in joining them together, and rolling 
them up in convenient lengths. 
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We were enchanted with our employment, and 
mother gladly promised us materials. Shortly after- 
wards this work took the place of all the flower- 
making and confectioning and every fashionable female 
work in the city of Paris. 





CHAPTER XVII. 

NEW ARRIVALS IN PARIS. 

jHE next day it rained so miserably that we 
seemed to become quite aware of the sad- 
ness of our condition. No news of Emile 
or Blanchard — our young men gone from 
us ; Cl^mence gone ; even the bonne absent ; how 

« 

solitary the house felt 1 for M. Brunei had shut him- 
self into his apartments, only descending to join 
us at d6je(iner and dinner, and when he went to 
receive his newspaper. It was too cold for him to 
smoke his pipe in the court now : and we were only 
invited to enter his doors once in the morning, when 
we fed and cleaned C16mence's canaries ; it amused 
the old gentleman to arrange his room himself. 
C16mence had been gone several days now, but we 
expected her to return soon, as she had scarcely 
taken with her anything but the clothes she wore. 

166 
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Our father was constantly occupied, and mother did 
not like us to go without her into the streets at any 
distance. Besides, we were very busy, having Julie's 
work to do, of washing and making up the family 
linen ; and also we were anxious to have a large 
supply of charpie and bandages ready for Sister 
C61estine when she should come for them. And in 
truth this latter was not calculated to raise the spirits 
on a wet afternoon ; although we tried to remember 
absurd stories to relate to each other, and we laughed 
at them from the mere habit of laughing. It was 
growing rather dark, when we heard a loud ring at 
the bell of our porte-cochere, and as we were now 
always on the look-out for news, or for a visit from 
our absent relatives, we threw down our bandages 
and ran to the window, which we had closed because 
of the damp, and to shut out the melancholy sound 
of the rain-drops plashing on the flags and trickling 
down the pipes. We heard the clatter of mother's 
wooden shoes, and saw her umbrella as she crossed 
the court to open the wicket, for there were so many 
idle persons about now that we kept it locked, and 
could not as usual open it from the kitchen. 

* What can it be ? ' said I. 

* Not the Uhlans, I hope !* said Cerise. 

* My dear child, they are Prussians, who, as you 
know very well, shall never enter Paris/ 
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* Oh ! I did not really mean it/ she replied ; * it 
was only a bitise. But who can these be ? ' 

'They look like a troop of wandering actors/ I 
said ; ' they are not Parisians, that is certain/ 

All this time mother stood looking at a paper 
which they presented to her, but it was evident 

« 

neither she nor they understood each other. At 
last she shut the gate \^ich they had entered, . and 
she led them across the court into the house ; and 
then the bell by which she was in the habit of sum- 
moning us sounded ; and, filled with curiosity, we 
hastened down-stairs. There we beheld standing at 
the door four youths — the eldest did not look twenty 
— of fair, calm, grave countenances, wearing immense 
straw hats over their long flaxen hair, and very loose 
pantaloons gathered in at the knees. They had 
short lopse jackets, long stockings, and thick wooden 
shoes. 

* Mercy on us ! who are these ?' I said to mother. 
' I can't understand them, my dear,' she replied. 

* They don't speak French, and appear, poor boys, 
quite bewildered. But it seems that this is an order 
to us to admit them. Is it not so ?* 

Cerise and I looked at the paper. Very sure, 
these four Breton recruits were billeted on us; we 
were ordered to lodge and feed them as long as it 
should be necessary. 
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* What shall we do with them V asked mother, 
looking however at them with a compassionate and 
motherly glance. * What must one do ?* 

' Give them D6sir6's room/ said Cerise. 

' And I '11 light his stove/ I added, * for they are 
dripping with rain ;' and I was not sorry for this little 
break in our dulness. 

Mother invited them into the kitchen, while we 
should prepare their room ; and she again tried to 
address them in peasant phrases. It was of no use ; 
they had a few words which sounded like ours, but 
the only intelligible sentences they could utter were 
these — ' Vive la Ripublique T *A das Us Prusses T 
and ^ II faut itre IdT which latter was becoming a 
kind of pass-word in France. 

We had soon made up beds for our guests in 
D&ir6's room, which was pretty large, and which 
communicated with a closet where we had a reserve 
of cotton mattresses. These, spread on the floor, 
were quite luxurious for our country lads. 

What appetites they had 1 eh ! it is unheard of ! 
They had come a long way, so we excused them. And 
these were a specimen of our defenders, come to re- 
place our regular trained army; our three hundred 
thousand soldiers, who were now either dead, or pri- 
soners, or shut up in Metz 1 Inconceivable 1 

* However, it does not matter much, little sister.* 
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I observed, as we made these children's beds prettily 
for them, *for you know "Father William," as Henri 
calls the Prussian king, declared he only meant to 
war with the Emperor, and now that he has got him 
in his hands, he will do no more.' 

* I don't trust him !' replied Cerise. ' Why does 
he not go home to his wife, and help her to entertain 
his guest, then ?' 

' Eh, the Germans are curious. They 'd like to 
see la belle France and Paris now that they have come 
so far. Fritz would like to take some pretty toys 
home to the little ones out of the Palais-Royal.' So 
we spoke of the Crown Prince. 

* Tant s'en faut* she laughed, * he must ask for 
them more civilly, then. Is it thus that people come 
to buy pretty presents from their neighbours for the 
people at home ? No, no, my dear ; not one inch of 
our territories, not one stone of our fortresses, nor 
even one plaything from our toy-shops ! And I don't 
think he 11 care to ask for anything on his terms when 
he sees Paris— our Mont Val^rien, for instance, our 
Issy, our — ' 

She might have gone on ad infinituniy only that 
mother rang her bell to hasten us, and we went to 
help to cut slices of bread and butter, of which we 
had plenty then, for our new-comers. 

They ate furiously ; and we gave them as much of 
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our vin ordinaire as we considered good for them ; 
and then mother deposited them in their room, where 
she locked them in for the night. 

Father came in soon after, and was not at all sur- 
prised when he heard what had occurred. He told 
us that troops of young men were pouring in from the 
western and southern provinces, and that every house 
in Paris would soon be filled ; we might think our- 
selves happy if we had not to receive three or four 
times as many ; for now the cry was raised through 
France — 

* n faut atre \\ ;* 

and thousands were rushing to defend their capital ; 
for, on such an emergency as the present, mutual 
jealousies were forgotten. 

Our lodgers were docile and quiet when they had 
not had more wine than was good for them, and they 
quickly became attached to mother, and obedient to 
her ; for they were simple souls, more like schoolboys 
than soldiers, and as proud of their rifles when they 
got them as any schoolboy could be. These four, 
Urse and Pierre, Gerold and Hubert, knew about as 
much of war as Cerise and I did ; however, they were 
willing to learn, and went daily to be drilled. The 
day after this addition to our family, Cldmence ar- 
rived. I sat on the bench at the door making charpie, 
for the sun again shone and the air was mild. 
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* What are you doing, child ?' she asked. 

* The little that I can to help the wounded/ I re- 
plied. 

*God knows they need all our help/ she said 
gravely. * I never knew what gun-wounds could be 
till now. Work on, Aur^e ; don't let me stop you.* 

She turned away, but returning to me, said, 
* Have you heard of General Vinoy's arrival ?' 

* No/ I answered carelessly; *who is he?* 

' An officer from Sedan, bringing with him an en- 
tire corps d'arm^e which has escaped.* 

* What do you say ?* I cried, leaping from my 
seat, and scattering a pile of charpie on the flags. 

* No, don't excite yourself, Auree. I have been 
and made every inquiry for you, and your cousins 
are not among them.' 

I sank down, disheartened and sad. 

' But I have heard also from them that many 
others have escaped by one or two across the country, 
and also that it is believed the Germans will treat 
their prisoners well.* 

* The Emperor would not have surrendered them 
to the enemy unless that had been well understood,* 
I replied eagerly. 

* Then you may make your mind happy,* she con- 
tinued, ' with regard to Emile. If he has not escaped, 
he will at least be kindly treated. Perhaps I ought 
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also to tell you that a convoi of the wounded from 
Sedan is expected in to-day ; they are coming to our 
ambulance ; and if the Davids have the misfortune to 
be among them, you shall soon know it* 

' Can I not go to meet this convoi ?' I cried^ 
* Surely mother will come with me. She is equally 
anxious about the fate of her nephews.* 

I hastened to tell mother my wish, while Cerise 
accompanied Cl^mence to her room, to have a 
good laugh over our new acquaintances from Brit- 
tany. 

* I hope they may not billet any on my father,' 
Cl^mence said ; * for, if so, I shall have to return home 
to assist, and it would be a pity too. Eh, petit pfere, 
what do you say ? ' 

*Do as you will, my daughter; your country 
wants yt)u, ilfaut itre li, Vive la R^publiqueT 

The matter was soon settled with mother, who 
was always indulgent to us, and she made two of our 
Bretons understand that she would permit them to 
accompany us — a permission which set them dancing 
and singing in a fashion peculiar to themselves, and 
very amusing to us. 

They knew nothing of Paris, excepting what they 
had seen when plodding through the rain, as they fol- 
lowed a boy who guided them on the previous day. 
Ursa and Gerold, who were not to come, shrugged 
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their shoulders, and, pulling out long pipes, set them- 
selves to smoke away their chagrin. 

It was at the Gare du Nord the convoi of wounded 
was expected; and a great crowd had assembled' 
to see them come in, — some out of curiosity, others 
from benevolent motives, and many, like ourselves; 
filled with anxious hearts and sad anticipatioii, 
Cerise had not come with mother and me ; she had 
stayed with grand' mfere, and also hoping Henri mi^^ 
come in. We found ourselves objects of much interqj|| 
especially to the small boys who abound on such Qiiii 
casions, and whose surprise at the appearance of oaf 
Breton escort was amusing. We waited long, havSHtt. 
been fortunate enough to find chairs, for which ym 
could pay our gros sous. At last they came : whatfl 
sight ! Conceive my agitation ! I did not feel n^ 
self any more — I was carried away by emotions ; aotf 
my eyes seemed as though they must burst in thdr 
endeavours to scan each face. What faces I A|)^ 

t 

poor France! what palor, what pain, what distrciii^ 
what shame, or what insouciance I '% 

Some had their heads and faces so bound up J|^ 
was difficult to see them, some limped, one had Ipift 
an arm, another an eye, — ^these were the best, and 
they walked ; some rode on horseback ; but the reaify 
badly wounded, the suffering, the dying, were carried 
in ambulance waggons, into which they were lifted 
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from those in the train. What sighs I heard all 
round me, what sobs, what exclamations of compas- 
sion, of indignation, what imprecations on the heads 
of the Germans, still more on those of the Emperor 
and poor Eugenie I I had been accustomed to hear- 
ing her blessed ; who would be an Empress ? Now 
the benevolent stepped forth and showered their gifts 
upon these sufferers for our defence ; those who had 
gone out so cheerfully to repulse that invader who 
had brought war and bloodshed into a country that 
had only desired peace. How I longed for riches 
now ! the only time I ever remember having kicked 
against fortune. Why was I so poor ? Why could 
not I slip a Napoleon into that poor lame man's one 
hand, as I saw a lady near me do ? or put a five-franc 
piece into the cap of that other man whose face was 
all bound up in rags ? or why had I not even a bundle 
of cigars for another, like that little boy opposite to me } 
* Well, it was all fate,' I said to myself, ' and must be 
borne.* There I was, burning to help some of my 
suffering countrymen, and a two-franc piece — all left 
to me from my last earnings from Madame Crespignd 
— ^in my pocket. I was afraid to give it to any one 
lest either of the Davids should appear, — I must keep 
it for him. 

But neither of them came ; all were gone now, 
and the crowd followed them. And my two-franc 
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piece, — ^what of it ? Ah, there Was a young Mobile, 
the last ; he looked spent from fatigue ; there was no 
one left to give him anything. I approached and 
offered him my bit of silver. He had thought no one 
felt for him, and so a grateful smile lighted up his 
countenance. 

^Merciy Mademoiselle; que le bon Dieu vous benissel* 

It was not often one heard such words from a 
Mobile. They gave me courage to aifek him,— 

'Can you tell me anything about two Mobiles 
named David } ' 

' Where are they from ?' he inquired. 

' Fontainebleau,' I said. 

* Ah, Fontainebleau ? David ? Yes, yes ; one is 
a prisoner, one has been wounded/ 

I felt very faint, but went on asking, — ' Are you 
quite sure ? Can you tell me their baptismal names?' 

* No,* he said ; ' I only recollect the name David, 
and that they spoke much of Fontainebleau. They 
were near me in the battle. I heard one of them 
lamenting over the fact of his brother's having fallen 
wounded ; and I know that he is himself a prisoner : 
I got away from his side simply because I fainted, 
and was left for dead.' 

* Is the wounded man here ?' asked mother. 

' I Ve not seen him,' he replied ; ' he may be.' 

* Let us go to the ambulance at the Exposition of 
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the Champs Elysde, mother, at once/ I said, 'and 
advertise Cl^mence of this fact/ 

* No, my child/ she replied ; * neither Cldmence 
nor any one else there can possibly attend to us now ; 
can you not comprehend how entirely every hand and 
eye and thought must be occupied for this evening ?' 

* I wish I might go and help them,' I urged. 

* My dear Aurde, you would only be in the way 
there, and we want you at home. Come, cheer up^ 
several of the wounded have escaped to their homes 
across the country ; let us hope the best 1 Have 
patience, my daughter ! ' 

And so exhorted, I determined to cheer up ; and 
I pointed out all the remarkable places, the churches, 
the now closed theatres, the caf6s, to our Bretons, 
who, I found, had some real French words mixed up 
in their patois. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

WE PREPARE FOR A SIEGE. 

LEMENCE had not forgotten me, and she 
was not long in letting me know that there 
were, none of our Davids among the 
wounded from Sedan ; nor could she as- 
certain anything about them. A letter also from our 
aunt, their mother, to mine, assured us that they had 
not had any news of Blanchard and Emile, and that 
poor little Marie Sarci David was quite inconsolable, 
and that the care of the pheasants was now quite 
abandoned to Pauline, who was disposing of them 
rapidly at a good price to the Paris poulterers, for 
she had no wish to see them furnish forth dainty 
morsels to the Uhlans. It was very embarrassing 
and distressing to me this not knowing the truth 
concerning Emile ; for if he were in prison, I should 
only pray for his release and preservation ; whereas, 
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if he had been killed in battle— ah ! that was another 
thing. Then it would be such a duty for me to pray 
continually for the repose of his soul ; and besides, 
all the family must, in that case, join in having solemn 
masses offered up for the same purpose. I even 
mentioned my perplexities in the confessional to 
Monsieur the Cur^, who was a kind-hearted man; 
and who consoled me by the assurance that God Al- 
mighty looks more to our intention in praying than 
to our words, and He would pardon my mistakes and 
take right account of my prayers. ' It could do no 
harm,* he said, ' to offer up a mass or two for my dear 
friend, whether he were suffering from human cruelty 
in the flesh, or enduring the purifying fires of purga- 
tory.' Grand'mere, who had always been very re- 
ligious, considered this reasoning unanswerable, and 
the advice excellent ; and she gave a good sum of 
money to defray the expenses of a mass for both of 
her grandsons on the following Sunday. 

We had not cared latterly to put on our best 
dresses, but we did so on this day to honour our 
cousins if alive, or their memories if dead — ^in case of 
this latter sad event (which I could not contemplate 
without tears and heart-faintness). Cerise provided 
herself with two wreaths of immortelles, which she 
hung up near mother's golden cross— or rather, I 
should say, the gilded imitation of her cross and 
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chain ; for the real articles had been put away safely 
among the treasures of our church, lest by any chance 
these Lutheran Prussians should get into Paris and 
rob our sacred places of their valuables. 

It was so kind and thoughtful of Cerise to do this 
for me and Marie Sarci ; but then Cerise is always 
kind and thoughtful ; not like me, who am always 
forgetting everything in my empressement 

And this reminds me to say that I think Cerise 
looks more cheerful and in better health as she sits 
sewing her gloves and singing hymns, than she did 
when I began my recitation of these events ; and to 
my surprise she has engaged father to have the old 
flower-border put in order once more ; and she saves 
a few sous to buy spring roots to plant there. Dear, 
patient Cerise ! 

To return to that Sunday, which was, I think, 
about the first in October, although my recollection 
of unimportant dates is imperfect, so that I cannot 
be sure of it ; it was either that or quite the last in 
September, I 'm sure ; and we resolved on making 
a f(§te-day of it. 

We, even grand'mfere, were all prettily dressed ; 
and as our Bretons were all now sent on to the front, 
and our Bourguignons had not come, as yet, and M. 
Brunei was gone to the ramparts to visit Henri, who 
was now there, we shut up the house, determining to 
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spend a pleasant day in the bois once more. Father 
came also, which was quite an event in our lives. 

It is a long walk from the quartier Saint-Marcel 
to the bois, whether one goes straight by the river 
side, or up the Champ Elys^es and down the splendid 
Avenue de I'lmp^ratrice, the road always chosen by 
us when we walked with Cldmence. The weather 
was so beautiful ; the air so bracing and yet so balmy; 
the sky so bright ; it is usually like this in our vintage 
months. We walked on gaily, conversing, laughing, 
forgetful of war or sorrow. On our Way we encoun- 
tered Jacqueline la Motte, with her new mistress and 
the orphans, all looking sadly bright in the golden 
sunlight. 

They were waiting for the boat to take them to 
the swimming baths near Mendon ; and afterwards 
they were going to the pretty country-house of a 
friend at St. Cloud, to have grapes and a bouquet. 

Who could have imagined we were preparing for 
a siege, we Parisians ? Ah ! we soon came on signs 
of the truth. But — what ! we all exclaimed as we 
went through an avenue of the bois, * How then, what 
is this ? One sees the Fort Val^rien ! Whence have 
all these new houses sprung up ? ' 

We advanced where all had been leafy glades, 
and we cried out in horror and disgust. 

We saw Fort Val^rien and all those ugly bare 
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houses, because the trees which used to conceal them 
from our view were all lying prostrate on the earth, 
or being chopped up and carried away. We had 
heard that they cut down the trees in the Bois de 
Boulogne, but we had not realized the fact. 

Now truly we were astonished and grieved. But 
this was not all ; for as we advanced to the borders 
of the lakes, whefe we meant to sit and rest and eat 
our bread and cheese, with the vin de Chablis which 
father carried for a treat, we heard the sound of 
gunshots near us. We were not then so accustomed 
to these sounds as to regard them with indifference, 
so that we asked each other what it meant. 

* They practise recruits,' said father. 

* It is a tir for bon-bons,* said Cerise. 

We saw, alas, too soon ! what it was. Men were 
engaged shooting the deer and the swans ; the hand- 
some ducks and other water-birds which had proved 
so ornamental to these waters. 

Alas ! our favourite and graceful swan, for which 
we always brought z. petit-paitiy lay bleeding and dead 
on the green velvet-like bank. 

' Why is this ?' my father asked. 

* It is better that we should shoot and use them, 
than leave them to receive stray shots from our great 
guns,' was the reply. 

This was all too sad to look at, so we turned our 
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steps to the ramparts, where all Paris seemed to be 
collected ; for as far as we could see along them were 
crowds of persons watching the mounting of guns, 
the strengthening of the bastions and lunettes, the pil- 
ing of earthworks, of fascines and gabions. General 
Trochu had been shocked at the neglected condi- 
tion of our fortifications, and had at the last moment 
caused prodigious exertions to be made to get them 
into order. 

Here we had the pleasure of meeting D^sir^ who 
had come over from Fort Valdrien to see how things 
were moving, and he explained much to us which we 
civilians should have found it hard to understand ; he 
was quite an important person now, being one of the 
old regular National Guard, who were quite superior 
to the newly-created force ; and he was, besides, an 
officer in his corps. 

* Do you know an)^hing of Henri ?' he said to 
Cerise ; ' for I Ve not seen him for some time.' 

* Yes, he is on the Montmartre side,' she replied ; 
* he comes to see us sometimes.* 

* Ah ! then he is comparatively out of danger, for 
it is by the east and south the Prussians approach us ; 
they have already occupied Fontainebleau.' 

* What !' I cried, ' what of the Davids, what is to 
become of them ?' 

*They must make the best of it, Aur^e, my 
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friend ; they must feed them with the best they 
have; the poor pheasants! their days will be 
few/ 

' It is small matter about them/ I said ; * the only 
cause of anxiety is the family ; I hope they will treat 
them well' 

* They will not kill them, I daresay,* said Ddsir6 ; 
'but for treating them well,* — here he shrugged his 
shoulders. 

We were now in view of the high road coming into 
Paris from the direction of Boulogne and St. Cloud. 
How it was crowded ! 

Eh! who could believe it? Men, women, and 
children, dressed in every variety of costume, were 
coming along, laden with household furniture, with 
bundles of clothes, with bird-cages, with cats, with 
every domestic appliance. Some had the good for- 
tune to possess or hire a waggon on which to pile up 
their property. Among them were poor peasants, 
carrying their wretched all on donkey carts, or worn- 
out horse vehicles. Cerise and I looked on pained. 

* See,' she whispered, * look at that table with only 
three legs, and see what a fine dog lies beside it ! * 

* And those pans and kettles. Cerise,' I added ; 
' why, Jeanette the chiffonnUre would not carry them 
home, even if she had nothing better to pick up in 
our street' 
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* Poor people !* sighed grand'm^re, 'they love these 
miserable wares, for they are part of the old home/ 

' But where do they come from, and where are 
they going to ?' mother asked of D^sir6, who, in her 
opinion ought to know everything. 

' The better class and richer come from St. Cloud,' 
he replied ; * it is being quite deserted ; the rest come 
from distant villages ; see, here comes quite a train 
of ox-waggons, conveying hay and fodder from many 
miles outside Paris/ 

We could not have remained less than two hours 
watching this sight ; the entrance of weeping, or it 
might be laughing, refugees flying to the city about to 
be besieged ; and bringing in so many mouths which 
it might be difficult to feed. 

' Where can they all lodge ?' I asked. 

' Paris is large enough to hold them,' replied my 
father; 'besides, they can erect booths for them- 
selves.' 

' And how feed them all } ' asked Cerise. 

' Oh, as for that, easily enough,' said Ddsird ; 
'there is no counting up the quantity of provisions of 
all kinds which have poured into Paris this last week. 
Witness the cows and sheep — have you seen them, 
little mother ?' he asked. 

* No, my son ; where are they to be seen ?* 

* Oh, as for that, in many open places, as are 
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geese, turkeys, fowls of all sorts. But you may see 
many, if you return to the city by the way of the 
Invalides and through Passy/ 

* Can you not accompany us, Ddsird ?* ' 
' No, my father ; I must now return to my post 
Au revoWy my dearest friends/ So saying, he em- 
braced us tenderly, and we parted. It was long till 
we met again. 

We took Ddsir^'s advice, and after a time found 
ourselves in a perfect thicket of white, brown, and 
black woollen fleeces. * Que de moutons !' we cried. 
Sheep here, sheep there, sheep everywhere ; of every 
size and variety of countenance, chiefly, however, of 
an amiable class. What a chorus of maa-ing! and how 
we laughed ! .It was such an absurd sight at the 
gates of Paris. Some had deep commanding voices, 
as if remonstrating with their shepherds, of whom 
there were many pushing their way among them, and 
endeavouring to keep order. These shepherds wore 
great wide-awake hats, which reminded us partly of 
our Bretons, — poor children ! — and partly of our Eng- 
lish ladies. It mattered little what form of hat any 
one chose to appear in now, inside the walls of Paris. 
Then there were flocks of goats crying * Ba-a-a ' in a 
more nervous tone than that of the sheep ; some 
splendid fellows, with great curling horns, long beards, 
and floating brown hair mixed with long silvery white. 
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These were chiefly tended by women, wearing warm 
jackets, and either large coarse straw-hats or gay- 
coloured handkerchiefs on their heads. Next came 
the cows ; but it was astonishing. Cerise and I, not 
being accustomed to such beasts, were alarmed at 
finding ourselves in their midst, and disgusted besides. 
It was a work of trouble and danger to pass among 
them, holding up our dresses to keep them clean, and 
stepping daintily along. We rejoiced in knowing 
that our boots, from the poor German fugitive, M. 
Schreiber, fitted us so neatly, as they were so fully 
displayed to the young farmers. But oh how de- 
lighted were mother and grand'm^re ! for they, 
having been reared in the country, loved these cows. 
They found their breath so sweet, their eyes so mild, 
their faces so gentle, their coats so handsome and 
sleek. It charmed us to see them so much pleased. 

All these things warned our parents to lay in an 
unusually large supply of eatables, — flour, oil, rice, 
coffee, onions, biscuits, and even a few live rabbits to 
fatten, as also salt and sugar, and other things. We 
also had our wood-house filled with logs and kindling 
for our stoves, and some sacks of charcoal stowed in 
a cellar. Thus we defied starvation* 



CHAPTER XIX. 



THE SIEGE AT LAST. 




STRANGE sight met us at our doors. 
But we were accustomed to strange sights 
and unexpected visitors now, so that one 
half looked out for them at all times. It 
was near sunset when we arrived there ; and the tops 
of our chestnut-tree and the light feathery sprays of our 
acacia were gilded by his departing rays. All above 
was bright and cloudless, with a star dancing into 
view, now here, now tjiere. Below, the street lay 
sombre in shade, and crouching near our wicket 
bent one of our late lodgers. With his great hat 
pulled over his eyes, and blubbering like a baby, we 
beheld Hubert, the Breton recruit. Near him stood 
three other young men, dressed much as had been 
our Garde-Mobile; fine stalwart, lively-looking youths. 
They alternately laughed together, and bent over our 
flaxen-haired boy with looks of sympathy, and en- 
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deavours at conversation. On seeing us approach, 
Hubert rose to meet us, showing his white teeth in his 
pleasure, and repeating, ' J'avais content ; mais vols, 
vois !' and he held up a bandaged hand to view. 

* What is it, poor Hubert ?* we cried. 
' Somme fusil6 moi ; si, si/ 

' You have shot yourself — is that it ?' 
' Si, si ; somme/ 

* Is he a Prussian ?' said one of the stranger by- 
standers. * A spy, perhaps V 

* No, no,' replied my father ; * we know him : it is 
an honest Frenchman — 9, brave soldier!' and this 
caused fresh laughter. 

* Come in, Hubert,' said mother, for the word spy^ 
applied to him, frightened her. 

He followed her in, and then the eldest of the 
three strangers handed his billet to father, advertising 
him that these three Bourguignons had been sent 
to replace our Bretons. These could speak very in- 
telligible French, which was a comfort, and would 
save much trouble. But we left them to smoke their 
cigars in the court, while we attended to our wounded 
soldier. With considerable difficulty and much guess- 
ing at his meaning, we ascertained that, in learning 
to use a revolver, he had managed to let one of the 
barrels explode, and two of his fingers had been 
carried off. He had been conveyed to the H6tel 
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Dieti, not far from us ; and as there was no need for 
his occupying one of the beds there, for which, alas I 
there were now many claimants, he had been sent to 
his old quarters to be nursed, with orders to come 
each morning to the surgeons for the dressing of his 
wound. Mother had him up to his former room, and 
showed him the tenderness of an angel ; drying his 
tears herself, aiding him to undress, and placing a 
support under his aching hand. Meanwhile, fatigued 
as we were. Cerise and I, by our mother's directions, 
carried up the mattresses and prepared the attic for 
the reception of our new recruits. I had already 
placed my carrier-pigeons in a large wicker cage lent 
to me by Henri Brunei, in which he had once kept 
doves, and I had set it in a window of my room. I 
wished to keep poor Emile's present as near me as 
possible — I loved my pigeons for his sake, and sighed 
to think of how vain it was now to send our news to 
him by them, or receive his in return. 

Elise Lavrois, a friend of mine, had received 
a sweet little letter from 'her dear friend,' now a 
prisoner beyond the Rhine, which she had shown 
me that very day, when we met on the ramparts ; and 
this had again raised my hopes of receiving a letter 
from my cousin. 

Now, however, I had our new lodgers to attend to, 
and their suppers to prepare. 
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How different from our Bretons were these Bour- 
guignons! Already they had begun to deafen us 
with shouts of ' Vive la nation ! Vive la liberty 1 ' and 
with the refrain of our national songs. We listened 
in dismay, as we arranged their quarters. 

*We are the men to chase away these maudit 
Prussians. Vive la nation ! ' shouted one. 

'Jifa/^/, we shall eat them upas Grimalde does 
a rat — ^these rats of Vandals. Vive la France !' cried 
another. "*^ 

* And drive them before us, as we did ^2,i gamin 
of a station-master at Dijon ; ma foiy it was an 
adventure. Vive la liberty, I say !' cried the third. 

At supper they informed us that the station- 
master of Dijon, having refused themselves and their. 
large body of comrades a train to carry them to Paris, 
they had compelled him au point du fusil not only 
to produce a train, but also to guide it all the way to 
Paris himself. A most noisy, uproarious, and yet 
kind-liearted, cheerful addition had been made to our 
household ; and yet we heartily rejoiced when at the 
end of a week these energetic youths were ordered to 
the front. We never heard more of them ; but no 
doubt they fought heartily and bravely against the 
enemies of France. 

They were come, these enemies — mysterious hid- 
den enemies, whom we saw not, heard not ; but on 
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whose account all our trains had ceased to travel, all 
our roads were cut, our drawbridges taken up, and 
the arches of some of our finest bridges blown up ; 
and all our country letters and posts had ceased to 
arrive. 

Yes, they, the Prussians, had arrived at Versailles 
and Charenton and St. Cloud, and all our outlying 
villages. What a sight our map presented now! It 
looked as though Paris was in mourning, with its 
black-bannered pins surrounding it. But still the tri- 
colour stood at Strasbourg, at Metz, at Phalsbourg, 
at Toul, and on all our Parisian fortresses. So they 
might come if they would, but others would come 
also. Our army of the Loire, of the Rhine, of Nor- 
mandy, would all soon arrive, then where would these 
Prussians find themselves? Yes; let them come, 
but not one inch of our land, not one stone of our 
fortresses, should the barbarians have. 

Now our chief pleasure w^as the fSteing the 
statue of Strasbourg, which sat with her calm quiet 
face looking down on us from her pedestal in the 
Place de la Concorde. Hubert told us of this cere- 
mony, repeated each day ; and as he could now do so 
little on account of his wounded hand, mother allowed 
us to help him to weave a wreath of box from our 
garden border, and she undertook to come with us 
to present it to the statue. It was a pleasant way 
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enough of sharing in the war, as we thought ; and, to 
make it still more agreeable for Cerise, Henri Brunei, 
who had come to see his father, accompanied us when 
we first went to meet the soldiers, who were going to 
wish Madame Strasbourg the good day. 

I said truly, it was a happiness to Cerise to find 
Henri Brunei of our party, but not so to Hubert the 
Breton, who had begun to cast looks of admiration 
on my sister. Indeed we had been rather glad to 
get rid of the lad already on that account, for the 
foolish child had not concealed the love which, at 
first sight of Cerise, had taken possession of his 
breast ; and which her subsequent kindness and an- 
gelic disposition had imprisoned there. He now 
found that Henri engrossed all her attention, as he 
walked on one side of my mother and she at the 
other, leaving him to follow with me. And a very 
surly bear I had for my companion ; and what made 
the case worse, was the impossibility of my chaffing 
him into good temper ; for neither of us understood 
the language of the other for more than the most 
matter-of-fact commonplaces. ' So that we walked on 
in silence, Hubert biting off bits of the leaves from 
his wreath as a vent for his vexation ; I^admiring the 
extreme beauty of our N6tre Dame de Paris on the 
south side, where its splendid circular window and its 
buttresses and architraves reflected back the golden 

N 
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rays of the October sun, or hid from them in softest 
shade. I touched my comrade*s arm, and pointed 
out the vision of beauty to him ; but he only shook 
his flaxen curls over his rough face, and bit more 
fiercely at his already disfigured wreath. And so we 
walked on across the Place du Louvre, and under the 
arcades of the Rue de Rivoli, till we came out on the 
Place de la Concorde, and joined the crowd who 
waited the arrival of the soldiers. 

Whilst standing there I observed a smart, bright- 
looking little lady near us, and Cerise whispered to me— 

* This is Madame Smith, the English lady who 
came to the Palais de Justice to have her husband 
released.* 

* She does not look very English,* I said ; * she is 
as dark as an Italian.' 

* No matter, she is English ; and you perceive she 
is not dressed en bourgeoises but in the quiet costume 
of the beau-monde, I wonder she remains in Paris.* 

' Ah ! the English trust us,' I replied ; ' they know 
how true is our honour ; who would hurt an English 
lady ?' 

* I 'm not so sure of that,' said Cerise ; ' there are 
many finding fault with England now in our midst. 
Why does she not come to help us ?' 

* I wish she had done so to prevent this war,' I 
replied ; ' but now France does not want her ; she 
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IS roused, she wants no help to drive out her 
enemies ! ' 

* I don't know that/ said my sister, gravely. 

'Hush!' interposed mother; ' it is not thus they 
encourage our soldiers. France is the first nation on 
earth ; of course she is able to show this to all Europe 
when she wishes to do so. The eagle is lazy, but 
once roused he will come with one fell swoop upon 
his enemies and annihilate them.' 

*Vive la R^publique!* shouted Henri, who had 
heard these last words of mother's. The cry was 
loudly responded to, and by none more eagerly than 
Hubert, who had forgotten his private wrongs in the 
excitement of the moment, and who was still further 
propitiated by Henri's explaining to his comrades, 
who now approached, that this wounded Breton soldier 
wished to present a wreath in honour of the brave city 
of Strasbourg. 

Hubert's wreath was therefore fixed on the point 
of a bayonet, and laid at the feet of the impassive 
lady, amidst the loud shouts of the * Marseillaise ' and 
the beating of drums ; and the good temper of our 
friend of the broad hat and knickerbockers was re- 
stored completely. 

On turning to leave the place we observed that a 
crowd had gathered round little Mrs. Smith, and that 
they were questioning her rudely, and there was even 
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some talk of having her arrested ; for the fact of he 
not speaking Parisian, or even patois French as ; 
native, had been discovered ; and, as before observed 
Paris had become absurdly suspicious. 

* If you are Irish, why then do you remain ii 
Paris ? Why have you not gone home with you 
country people, Madame ?' they asked. 

* Because my husband's business keeps him i) 
Paris ; and we are your good friends.' 

* How do we know that } You 'd better come t 
the Pref^t of Police and answer for yourself So thes 
rude persons spoke. 

Cerise whispered to Henri that she knew who th 
lady was — that she was under the prote^ction of th 
English Ambassador. 

' He is gone away,' said Henri, * to Tours.* 

* So have our own governors,' replied Cerise ; * bu 
that does not say they don't protect us still.' 

Henri then engaged the crowd to let the lady g( 
on her way ; and mothet offered to see her safe t 
her home, which was close by, asking her as sh 
walked beside her — * Where, then, are your friends 
Has Madame any friends } ' 

* Yes, plenty — ^but in Ireland,* she said. 

* Ah, poor little thing ! ' said mother ; * how coul( 
they leave you here, then i It was thoughtless. Ho\ 
shall you do now ? * 
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' As well as my neighbours — ^trusting in God and 
the Holy Mother.' 

* Eh, that is well ! but I am sorry for you, pauvre 
petite' ^ 

We frequently met this lady afterwards, and we 
saw that she shared in our sufferings ; but people had 
learned to know her, and every one wondered at the 
bravery of * the poor little thing/ who might have re- 
turned to her friends before the city was closed if she 
would, only that she could not consent to leave her 
husband there alone. Ah, me ! there were many 
noble hearts shut in with us within those terrible 
Prussian lines. For now we were truly shut in. No 
more posts from our friends in the country ; no more 
omnibusses rushing to or from the railways. This 
was but the beginning. 





CHAPTER XX. 



LIFE DURING THE SIEGE. 




jFTER the forenoon walk of my last chapter 
we went frequently to see the salutation 
of the city of Strasbourg, whose patient 
bravery was such an example to us, — ^to 
us, who were now exhibiting an example of patriotic 
firmness and fidelity in the eyes of the whole world, 
fixed on us in profound admiration. This was what 
the siege was now doing for us. 

The Prussians had not come in like a flood, rush- 
ing over our city before she was prepared to receive 
them, thank God ! Nor had they been able to bring 
those terrible guns, of which we had heard, near enough 
to bombard Paris herself. So that we went in and 
out as usual ; our streets were crowded ; not now with 
foreigners, pleasure-seekers, artists, fashion hunters ; 
still less with royalty and diplomacy. There were 
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few fine carriages now to be met, few announcements 
of grand entertaiments ; but the French people walked 
through her avenues, her soldiers crowded the Boule- 
vards, her well-filled shops were open, her cafds gaily 
lighted and filled with a noisy and singing multitude. 
True, we knew that these tents erected in the Tuileries 
gardens were there because there was no longer room 
in the hospital or ambulance for the wounded. True, 
it was whispered that all the paintings of the Louvre 
galleries and those of the Luxembourg had been hid 
away in cellars ; that none but mock jewellery and 
electro-plate gleamed in the windows of the Palais 
Royal or the Boulevard Montmartre ; that all the fine 
laces, ribbons, and silks of the Magasins du Louvre 
had been sent (it might be to the catacombs) for 
safety. What did it all matter? Paris was Paris 
still ; laughing in the midst of danger, proud of her- 
self, beautiful, and beloved by her sons. 

We had to pay double prices now for our meat and 
butter ; but then we killed our pigeons and our spare 
chickens, and sold them for three times their usual 
price en revanche. Bread was good and plentiful, 
and wine was cheap. So that we had not cared how 
long the Prussians amused themselves with the ima- 
gination that Paris would surrender, were it not for 
receiving no news of our relatives in the country. 

It was now the middle of October, and we pleased 
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ourselves roasting chestnuts, and employed ourselves 
making charpie for Sister Cdlestine to send to the 
nuns at the ambulance of the Opera; for the Emperor's 
splendid new Opera was now partly an ambulance, 
partly a storehouse ; and, strangest of all, a reservoir 
of fresh water. 

* Yes, truly,' said Sister C^lestine, * it is a most 
astounding fact, that a fine spring of pure water has 
rushed forth and filled all the cellars of the huge 
building with an inexhaustible supply of cold water. 
Is it not an intervention of Providence in behalf of 
our city — ^the saints are good, although our country's 
sins have insured her punishment/ 

' I should like to see it so much,' I said ; ' it seems 
to me like one of those miracles of which Monsignore 
Darboy and the Pere Hyacinthe preach, and of which 
Monsieur the Curd reads in the Gospel on Sunday/ 

* I am going early to-morrow with a parcel of 
charpie and some necessaries for our Sisters, and if 
you like you can come with me, my dear Aurde/ 

I was charmed, and Cerise said she would come 
also. Hubert was become extremely useful ; for he 
could use his good hand so as to help mother, to 
whom he showed the attachment of a child. He 
could turn the handle of the well, and carry in wood, 
and do many things to save us trouble. 

He had also taken in the fact that it was useless 
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for him to pine after Cerise, for her heart was given 
to Henri ; but as he did not see any admirer coming 
to visit me, he now lavished all his attention on me, 
and seldom addressed any of his jargon (as I must 
call the Breton language) to me, without laying his 
hand on his heart, or flushing scarlet. This was dfe- 
cidedly embarrassing to me, as I could not explain to 
him that all his love was in vain, for I was affianced 
to one far away. 

' Show the poor child Emile*s photography' sug- 
gested Cerise. 

I did so, — it was a cruel expedient, but it had to 
be done. Tears filled his eyes as he gazed at the 
face of the young painter and saw that I fastened 
the chain round my throat and laid the locket on my 
breast. But he soon brushed them off*, and with a 
look of glee, asked — 

' Solddt } tu6, mort ; si, si I ' 

I shook my head, with a sigh, however ; for how 
could I tell whether it was not true } Henceforth 
compassion seemed mixed with his affection for me, 
and also a degree of respect which was touching. 
But I made him understand the best way in which 
he could please me was by helping mother in the 
mendge. I also resolved always to wear my locket 
with Emile's photograph to remind him that my 
heart was preoccupied. We left him to keep mother 
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company next day, for we rather feared the arrival of 
more lodgers, which might annoy her in our absence. 
The soldiers who were well enough to leave the ambu- 
lances were being billeted on the private houses now, 
and they were sometimes very troublesome guests. 

• Sister C^lestine took us in a carriage to the Opera, 
as she had large bundles of old linen, lint, charpie, 
and bandages to carry ; and the ride was very agree- 
able for us. The Sister was good-tempered, and 
glad to see our enjoyment, although she felt it her 
duty to tell us that all this trouble had come on 
France because of her sins. 

* It was not merely because of her withdrawal of 
her troops from the protection of his Holiness, for 
that might have been impossible to avoid under the 
circumstances ; but,' she said, * our country has been 
without religion ; and remember, my dear children, a 
nation consists of individuals, — and when I speak of 
our country's sins, I mean those of each individual — 
man, woman, and child ; therefore it is our duty in- 
dividually to humble ourselves, and by sincere con- 
fession, true charity, and hearty penance, help to avert 
the just anger of Heaven.' 

Cerise and I were much impressed by her words, 
for we could recollect having broken many of the 
Ten Commandments, which, with the Creed, Monsieur 
le Cur6 had heard us repeat once a week, and, as we 
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were terribly afraid of this angry God, we felt very 
uncomfortable in our minds, and were glad when the 
carriage drew up in front of the great steps leading to 
that magnificent new building which must immor- 
talize the name of Charles Gamier. 

It was quite true that which we had heard of the 
pure water, which springing up had filled the lower 
compartments of the vast building, providing against 
the danger of wholesome water running short in 
Paris. It was a marvel. 

And, oh what stores! Not of opera scenes and 
dresses, but of flour and preserved meat and rice, 
and every eatable which could be stored up, as well 
as of blankets and clothes. We were enchanted, and 
we had the pleasure of seeing our great bag of 
charpie received into the stores. 

As yet there was no sign of mourning in our streets; 
people laughed and danced ; the Boulevards were not 
any longer visited by young girls comme il faut, they 
were crowded and noisy ; and soldiers sat drinking in 
front of the cafds, or shouted the * Marseillaise.' 

The Sister also wished to leave some charpie at 
the ambulance of the Exposition, where a red flag 
with a great white cross now floated from the place 
whence the Emperor's statue had been removed. 

The Champs Elys^es presented their usual ap- 
pearance, although no carriage, filled with beau-monde 
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or the present occupants of the Boulevards, rolled 
up and down its smooth roadway. But all the little 
shows and merry-go-rounds were still there, and 
children amused themselves as though there was no 
such thing as war on earth. 

We hoped the Sister would allow us to go in to 
visit the wounded at the great ambulance, and that 
we should see Clemence there. But no ; we were in 
the care of a nun, truly : Sister C^lestine would not 
hear of our entering. 

* It was no place for young girls among all these 
wounded men ; no, no/ 

On our return home, to our surprise we found 
Clemence there before us. We felt almost as much 
rejoiced at seeing her as when she had returned from 
prison. Now she looked much more ill, for she was ex- 
hausted from the exertions she had made, never sparing 
herself day or night for the last six weeks, taking next 
to no rest, and unfitted for eating her meals by the 
duties she had to perform. The surgeons had insisted 
on her going home for a week to recruit her strength, 
especially as she could now be spared ; for there had 
been a respite from new arrivals of the wounded. 

* How badly you look, my dear Clemence ! ' re- 
marked Cerise, with more of anxiety than politeness. 

' What will you. Cerise my child ? How could I 
look blooming, when my face must reflect some of the 
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sights which my eyes have looked upon, and the 
words I have heard have scorched my heart/ 

'You must not go near this ambulance again, 
Cl^mence ; you have too much sentiment for that,' 
said my mother. 

'Nothing but death shall keep me away, dear 
Madame Castel,' she replied. ' But I shall not speak 
of horrors or sorrows now, for I am come here for a 
little gaiety with these my young friends. Don't 
fancy, however, that I have not been happy : that 
would be a mistake. We of the ambulance are so 
much occupied with others, and so much pleased at 
seeing the relief which we are able to afford them, that 
I assure you we are the happiest persons in Paris.' 

' There are not many happy ones in our city now,' 
said grand'm^re. 

' I have met some of these ladies and gentlemen 
of the white or red cross, who look to me much happier 
than Eugenie or her ladies did in the height of their 
splendour.' 

* Ah, yes ; charity is heavenly,' said mother. 

' Now then,' said Cl^mence, * what are you going 
to do to amuse me, Aur^e, my dear ? Don't let mine 
eyes look upon a half kilo of charpie while I am here. 
Come, where are we going for a walk ? Are there 
any new sights ?' 

* Come to dinner first,' said mother. 




CHAPTER XXL 

SAUVE QUI PEUT. 

ES, truly there was 'something new' for 
Cl^mence and for all of us to see within 
the walls of Paris. Not flocks of sheep 
and herds of cows, although these animals 
were still to be met with wherever a blade of grass 
remained. Cerise and I had become quite accus- 
tomed to meeting with them, and we not unfrequen;tly 
had gone to see the cows being milked in the Jardin 
des Plantes. 

It was a very pretty sight, and we came to have 
our favourites among the ' milky mothers,' and our 
friends among the peasants whose property they were, 
and who often insisted on handing us cups of the 
warm frothing milk au naturel, at the same time com- 
plimenting us so absurdly on the neatness of our ckatis- 
sure, and the beauty of our glossy black hair, that we 
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lost much of their sweet offering in the excess of our 
laughter, shaking the white milk over our cups of 
thick earthenware, which it was no easy matter to get 
between our lips, and this caused still more laughter. 
In return for this pleasure, we brought some of the 
girls and herds presents of warm hoods, which we 
made by our machine ; and some warm socks and 
mittens which mother kindly knitted for them. 

* You will come with us to see our dear cows ; is 
it not so, Clemence V said Cerise, when we had 
finished our early dinner. * They are so pretty, so 
gentle.* 

* Not to-day, my dear. I have a greater wish to 
see the ramparts, and how we are prepared for the 
assault of our enemies.' 

' Ah, yes ; doubtless that will interest you ; but 
there is time enough. Our fortifications are a perfect 
marvel — they terrify these Prussians,' I said. 

Clemence shook her head gravely. 

* Ah, you Ve not seen them, good friend,' I said ; 
'but wait a little. It needs only to see them, to 
understand how little we have to fear here inside.' 

* Come on, then ; let us see,' said Clemence. ' Let 
us walk through the bois : I am curious to see its dis- 
figurements. I am sorry for it, and our animals of 
the Jardin d' Acclimation, which have been sold to the 
large butchery in the Champs Elys^es.' 
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' Ah, is it true ?' cried Cerise. * What a shame !' 

' It is only a small part of what your friends of the 
Imperial Government have brought on us/ 

'Hush, Cl^mence!' said Cerise, who always 
dreaded our words being overheard now; 'they 
were not my friends ; and besides, it is all the fault 
of the Prussians this war — they gave the offence.' 

' Yes,* I interposed, * and they were so well pre- 
pared. It shows they did so on purpose.' 

' And well the Emperor knew it,' replied Cl^mence, 
'and therefore on his head is all the blame of our 
want of preparation.' 

' Oh, no 1' I cried indignantly ; ' his Majesty had 
a splendid army. Do you not remember. Cerise, our 
seeing the troops march past us } How magnificent! 
how full of fire and energy ! how well disciplined V 

* And how splendid the provision laid up for him- 
self and his family in England, as the private papers 
left behind by him in the Tuileries testify ! and yet 
there was no food ready for the poor soldiers, no sup- 
plies of any kind ; and when our Garde-Mobile joined 
them, they did so without arms — ^without provision 
for their commonest needs,' said Cl^mence angrily. 

' Oh, that was only when leaving Paris,' I said. 
'At Chilons and other places on the route every- 
thing was ready for them.' 

* Nothing was ready for them, I assure you, Auree 
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Have I not heard it from the lips of the sufferers 
themselves, or from the half-starved soldiers ?* 

'Impossible!' I cried. 'Surely enormous stores 
had been laid up for years, and fresh supplies poured 
in. What else were all the taxes for V 

' They may have been intended for the use of our 
army,' said Cl^mence quietly, ' but I have told you 
before now these moneys were spent by these Napo- 
leons on themselves, and by the Imperial officials on 
their own families.' 

' Oh, no ! shame ! shame ! Don't speak so hardly 
of the unfortunate !' I cried angrily, for I felt ready to 
lift my hands and box her ears. ' It is cruel ! it is 
mean ! it is unjust !' 

' Softly, softly, Aur^e my dear ; you have been 
deceived, in common with the whole of our nation. 
This is why the glorious France now lies so low ; this 
is why the eagle of Germany no longer flies at the 
crowing of the cock of France.' 

'No, she does not lie low !* I said with fury ; ' she 
is as great as ever. If our good Emperor and his 
troops have been betrayed by spies and false friends, 
it is a passing misfortune. France will rise greater 
than ever from this sorrow ; she only hides behind 
this black cloud to shine out more brilliantly than 
ever. See what she does now ; it is only through the 
open fields, deserted by the peasants, that these 
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modem Vandals march. Look at our cities ! look at 
Strasbourg, for instance !' 

* Which has surrendered some days ago/ observed 
Cldmence, with provoking quietness. 

* You dare to tell me this V I exclaimed. 

* *T is only the truth/ she replied, ' notwithstanding 
all our cries of not one stone of our fortresses/ 

We were near a bench, on which I threw myself) 
and, covering my face with my hands, I wept. pas- 
sionately. 

' Poor child ! she is over excited, over anxious/ 
said Cerise. 'You will excuse her, Cl^mence ?* 

' Yes, yes ; I can exQuse Aurde — I, who am as in- 
dignant, as much grieved, as humiliated as she is; 
but I see the cause of it all, and Aur^e does not' 

' It is foolish also to speak of these things in the 
public walks,' said Cerise. 

' Oh, it does not matter now ; you know we are a 
free people now. We Republicans of France may 
speak as we will ; our lips are our own at last But 
come, we shall never arrive at the ramparts at this 
pace. Come, my friends !* 

Then I dried my eyes, and laughed to see some 
children who were dressed in some old opera finery 
running after a woman who carried an infant in her 
arms, wrapped in a large shawl, and who was going to 
visit her husband out on the lines. Coming after her 
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I beheld our friend Hubert, seeking us with great 
grave, wondering grey eyes. He looked at me 
triumphantly, and said, — 

* Je vos soigner, Mademoiselle ; si, si/ 

' What do you want ? * I asked, still very crossly. 

*Vous,* he replied ; * votre maman dit/ 

Hereupon he took my hand, and drew it within 
his strong arm. It was useless to resist, and so I 
walked on quickly. 

We had hitherto met or passed but few persons. 
Now, however, at the end of the Quai d'Orsay, and 
near the Champ de Mars, we saw crowds hurrying 
along over the bridge and in all directions, while a 
loud rumbling filled the air. 

* What can it be .?' I said, turning to my sister. 
Three empty ambulance-waggons dashed past us 

at full gallop at this moment, and a horse without a 
rider came on furiously, bearing full upon us. 

* Une bataille ! une bataille ! ' cried my companion, 
letting my ai'm free, and throwing up his large hat, as 
he shouted vigorously, — * Vive la France I Vive la 
France ! * 

' Shall we go home ? * I said to Cldmence, whose 
eyes, distended and wild, looked down the avenue 
before us. 

* No, no ; not till we have seen what it is. Heaven 
grant it is not the Prussians 1 ' 
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*The Prussians!' I cried contemptuously, but 
then the undoubted roar of cannon met our ears ; 
more ambulance-waggons going out dashed by; a 
whole troop of horses came to meet us, some riderless, 
some mounted by men who looked terror-stricken 
and paralysed, some with blood streaming down their 
faces. 

Still our curiosity drew us on, Hubert ez^er also 
that we should see what it was. We ran forward, 
finding soon that we only formed part of a crowd of 
women and children who all ran as we did towards 
the danger instead of away from it. Now men, sol- 
diers on foot, met us, pushing their way into Paris, 
the husband of the woman with the baby among 
them. 

*What is it ?' said Cl^mence, seizing one of these. 

* A grand review in the Champs de Mars. They 
play La Grande Duchesse. He ! he ! he ! he T he 
mumbled. 

The wretch was quite intoxicated. Cldmence 
threw him from her, and he fell on the asphalte, roar- 
ing, * AUons, enfants ! ' 

* What is it } ' she cried to the driver of a return- 
ing ambulance-waggon. 

*Sauve qui peut!' he cried in reply. 

* I thought so,' she said. ' Wait a moment, my 
friend.' So saying, she pulled out from her pocket a 
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red handkerchief on which was a white h'nen cross, 
and this she immediately fastened round her arm. 
' I must leave you now/ she said. * You had better 
turn back and get home as quickly as you can, with 
Hubert. I am thankful he is with you, my children.* 
We could scarcely hear her words for the din 
around us. 

* Where are you going, Cl^mence V 

* To my post, to fetch home some of the wounded,' 
she cried, as she jumped into an ambulance-cart 
which had stopped on recognising her emblem at her 
call. 

*But they fight still. Mademoiselle,' urged the 
driver. 

' No matter,' she replied ; ' go on.' 

We heard the roar of the guns above the cries of 
the women, the shouts of the Marseillaise, and the 
horrible groans of the wounded who were being car- 
ried past us ; and we saw Cl^mence drive off to the 
battle-field with the determination and triumph of a 
heroine on her brow. 

Then Hubert, again taking my arm, and nodding 
to Cerise to hold me closely, pushed his way through 
the crowd, and dragged us on into a qujet side street, 
by which we were able to get out of the crowd and 
back to our home. The routed French army of 
Chatillon was the ' new sight * which we had so un- 
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wittingly led Cl^mence out to see. We returned full 
of alarm and distress, to tell our parents that * all was 
over for Paris ; that we might expect to see these 
terrible Prussians, this new " scourge of God," arrive 
at any moment/ 

They did not arrive yet ; perhaps it might have 
been better if they had done so. Many lives, much 
suffering might have been thus spared. Bat at this 
time our over-confident vanity, and our reliance on 
the certainty of succour from the provinces, or it 
might be from our British allies, still caused us to re- 
joice in the delay of the evil hour. 

Cl^mence did not return for several days, and our 
hearts were filled with the gravest anxiety on her 
account ; for we had seen her rush, as we thought, 
into the very jaws of death. Henri also did not come 
near us ; and as the letter posts no longer came re- 
gularly, we did not hear from D^sir6 ; so that it was 
altogether a very dismal time ; although we found 
some amusement in trying to teach Hubert to speak 
good French, and in taking him to visit the monkeys 
(in the Jardin), whom he nearly resembled in appear- 
ance, and still more in antics ; for now that he had 
become intimate with us, he no longer wore the grave, 
serious air natural to his countrymen when among 
strangers. 

At last Cl^mence came, more jaded and pale than 
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before. She was, however, gay and excited. She 
had saved several lives; she had dragged the wounded 
from under and among the dying and dead, and 
helped to carry them to the ambulance. She did not 
boast of this or pride herself on her bravery ; but she 
rejoiced in it. 

'Ah, these poor men !* she said ; 'it was joy to 
help them ; they who fell fighting for us ; they were 
so grateful, so polite. There were hundreds who fled ; 
poor-hearted creatures !'. 

' Had you any to help you ? * mother asked. 

' Yes, several ; ladies and gentlemen of the ambu- 
lance ; and nuns too ; these last surprised me most, 
for our world is a sort of battle-field always ; out their 
convents remove them far from human sympathies, 
or the need for courage.* 

* Come, see the cows now,* I said ; ' don't think 
any more of these things.* 

' Willingly,' said Cl^mence ; * when I shall have 
changed my clothes.* 






CHAPTER XXII. 

THE AURORA BOREALIS. 

T this juncture, Jacqueline de la Motte 
Dauphine called to see us. We had not 
seen her since the day we met her and her 
new family going out to St. Cloud. 
' And how do you get on ? * we asked, glad to see 
the poor girl once more looking happy. 

' Well ; many thanks, dear friends. I have wished 
to come to you, but it is so difficult. I have had 
much to do, and the streets are unpleasant for a young 
girl alone. Ah ! we met last on that fine day when 
Madame and I took the children to St. Cloud. What 
a scene ! Every one left the town ; Madame's friends 
among them ; their children piled up over their bag- 
gage on a waggon. They went to the country, far 
away ; and eh ! what grapes, what flowers I We 
could scarcely carry our share of them ; for they 
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would not leave anything they could help to the 
robbers. But, alas, the Chateau ! One can only shed 
tears at the mention of it/ So she ran on, till mother 
interrupted her to inquire after her parents ; and we 
turned to ask Cl^mence concerning the destruction of 
the Palace of St. Cloud, a startling piece of news for us. 
Jacqueline's parents were well, but their apart- 
ments, being in a public situation, were crowded with 
soldiers. They {also had their Bretons and Bourgui- 
gnons, and other strangers. Besides which, Madame 
the widow was now compelled to entertain six French 
soldiers, who had left the ambulance. 

* And how do you manage with these ? ' asked 
mother. 

* Oh ! very well ; they are very complaisant for 
us ; one of them is young and handsome, he is polite, 
and very religious.' 

* Indeed ! ' said Cl^mence ; ' that is not common ; 
however religious our women may be, our men are 
not much gin^ by it.' 

' See then,' said Jacqueline ; ' this young person 
has given me some little books, which he received 

from the good Mademoiselle M and others of the 

Geneva ladies. He put them in his knapsack and 
read them when he had time, and when lying ill of 
his wounds. He has given me one for myself, and 
one for you. I begged of him to do so.' 
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' What are they ? ' I asked, eagerly ; for I was 
always fond of reading and information. 

* Hold/ she replied ; ' this is the Gospel of St 
John which I have brought to you. I have also read 
it, and it is so simple and so beautiful ; I have be- 
come so happy since I have read it' 

' Does Monsieur the Cur^ permit you to read this 
book ? ' asked grand'm^re. 

' I Ve not inquired/ replied the girl ; * we are a 
free people now; we may read what we will, and 
surely no one has a right to prevent our reading any 
part of God's book/ 

' 'Tis true,* said Cldmence. 

* Besides, M. Darbois did not prevent our receiv- 
ing these books at the Kiosque of the great Exposi- 
tion/ I said. * I had one myself, but it was difficult to 
understand, so I gave it to the poor Emile David ; it 
was the Epistle of St Paul to the Romans/ 

' But this Gospel is not difficult ; it is simple. 
I've read it to the orphans of Madame; they under- 
stand it, and so do I ; therefore it must be simple, 
and it is beautiful ; it raises the heart, it causes joy/ 
said Jacqueline. 

Thus this young girl, who had hitherto always 
come to us with tales of sorrow or fear, now brought 
us a message of love and peace from the good God, 
for such we soon found this little book to contain. 
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And it is this which has sustained us, and which 
now causes Cerise to be the cheerful, patient being I 
have endeavoured to represent her. 

' Have you heard anything from your friends at 
Fontainebleau ? ' inquired Jacqueline. 

' No/ I replied ; ' not since the siege began. I 
heard from a young soldier from Sedan, that he had 
reason to believe one of my cousins David was a 
prisoner, the other among the wounded.' 

' Ah 1 ' she cried ; ' that is our young friend that 
gave me the books, who has told you this. I made 
inquiries of him, and he has given me the same infor- 
mation ; also adding, that it was strange a young 
lady had asked him news of these same persons at 
the Gare du Nord, on his entering Paris/ 

' But it is a marvel ! * I said. 

' Have you not then written by your pigeons to 
your aunt } ' asked Jacqueline. 

' Eh, no, no r I cried, clapping my hands ; * it 
never entered my mind that I could do so/ 

'Is there not danger of their not returning or 
being shot by the Prussians ? ' said Cerise. 

* No, no, my dear ; no more than of the balloons ; 
they fly too high to be shot. They go out in the 
balloons and return of themselves ; the aeronaut 
takes them to a place of safety, where they are kept 
till their despatch is ready. I know one Monsieur 
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who goes this night ; I shall send To-To by him, if 
you wilL He is a good friend of Madame * 

* It b well/ I cried, for I had heard the Govern- 
ment sent out posts by balloons. This idea of the car- 
rier-pigeon going out with my letter and returning 
with an answer was a capital one ; how stupid we had 
all been not to have thought of it sooner ! 

My little note was soon written, telling Pauline 
what we had heard of her brother, and of our wel- 
fare; also b^ging for an answer by To-To if he 
came to her. I tied my tiny note to one of the 
strong feathers of his tail, and kissing and strokii^; 
his pretty neck, I gave him into Jacqueline's care, 
being assured by her that if her friend could not send 
him to Fontainebleau, he could at least send my 
letter, as letters went freely round through the country 
parts ; and at all events my pigeon should be set at 
liberty to fly back to me. Loo-Loo, his mate, walked 
hastily up and down the cage remonstrating in tender 
cooing notes. 

' Hush, Lu-Lu, i«y dear, it is useless ; your little 
husband must go, but don't fear, he will return soon ; 
he has a faithful little heart under his downy feathers.' 
So I consoled her, as though she could understand 
me ; she at least knew from my tones of voice that 
I loved her and wished to soothe her. 

' Don't fear the Prussians,' I added, * they'll not be 
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so foolish as to fancy they can hurt thy To-To ; and 
for Mignon, she shall not come near thee/ 

Then we put on our shawls and hoods, for it was 
cold and growing late, and set off with Cl^mence to 
see the cows milked, and to carry home some milk 
in a little can for the use of our house. Milk was 
becoming dear and scarce, and we were glad to pay 
the large price it brought when we might have it 
fresh and pure. 

Whilst enjoying this scene, so unlike that which 
we had encountered on our last walk, Henri Brunei 
joined us. He had been on hard service at the front, 
and unable to come to us for many days past. He 
gave us an amusing and lively description of the life 
which they led out under the shelter of tents, so much 
too small that it was quite common to stumble over 
a leg or arm protruding from under them for want of 
room. 

* It is all very well to laugh at now,' he observed ; 
' but we poor soldiers shall not laugh when the cold 
weather comes : eh, mafoi! No, no.' 

' The siege will be over by that time,' I said. 

' No, no, Mademoiselle Aur^e ; they mean to 
spend the winter out there in the shelter of our 
villages, although people count on help coming sooner 
from the provinces, but I doubt it. I don't believe in 
Aurelle de Paladine.' 
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* Heaven will interpose for our help, if this great 
man Aurelle, of whom we have heard so much, and 
the provinces should fail us!' I said, for I never 
would allow Henri to run down our country's re- 
sources. 

* Heaven troubles itself very little about us I * he 
muttered in reply. 

' What !' I cried, getting angry, * how can you say 
this, when it has already sent that beautiful spring 
of pure water to rise up and fill the great cellars of 
the New Opera, for our use ?* 

At this the young guard fell into such fits of 
laughter, throwing up his hand and eyes, that I be- 
lieved him foolish. 

m 

* It is all very well to laugh and deride the truth,' 
I said, sternly. * Do you deny it, sir ? * 

' No, Mademoiselle,' said the provoking creature, 
coming to his senses and speaking as quietly as 
Cl^mence might have done. * No, you are mistakea 
It is true the cellars of the Opera are filled with fresh 
water ; but I assure you. Heaven had nothing to do 
with it It is all this Monsieur Charles Gamier, its 
architect He knew that a spring existed among the 
foundations ; he has made use of this knowledge 
and he has had an opening made from the cellar 
to communicate with this spring, as your father 
has had a well sunk in his court Heaven- had no 
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more to do with the one work of art than with the 
other/ 

I turned away disgusted from the infidel, but my 
mind was soon filled with a new idea : ' Was Paris 
then on fire ? ' A strange crimson glow was shed over 
the trees in the Jardin — over the cottages, the cows, 
the people — over everything. What could it be? Per- 
haps the end of the world. There were no more great 
woods near enough to the city, whose burning could 
cause this appearance. As we looked and wondered, 
flames seemed to extend up into the sky on all sides ; 
we turned, in much fear, to return home. At the 
gate of the Jardin we met my father, and with him a 
strange wild, but pleasant-looking man, with a broad 
glazed hat and a large linen collar, white as snow, 
turned down over his jacket, one of the marines sent 
from Cherbourg to manage the naval guns in the 
forts. We all looked like spectres approaching them, 
as father said ; for we were pale from terror, and yet 
crimson from the light which filled the atmosphere. 

* It is the Almighty who is sending flames to burn 
up^ our enemies,' whispered Cerise. 

' It is the city which is on fire and reflected in the 
sky/ said Cl^mence, in tones of distress. 

' Peace, my children,* said my father ; ' there is no 
cause for alarm ; this gentleman will tell you all 
about it.* 
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' Certainly, ladies, with the greatest pleasure ; this 
is simply a very common phenomenon of nature, 
and is called the " Aurora Borealis," or Light of the 
North. I have been there where it comes from, and 
I assure you there is no danger — none at all ; it is 
very fine.' 

We were all reassured, for we had learned at school 
all about the Aurora, and also had occasionally seen 
a faint display of it before now ; but nothing like 
this. Father said we should call at the house to tell 
mother and grand'm^re not to be uneasy at the un- 
usual light, and then he would take us out in an 
omnibus to the nearest ramparts that we might enjoy 
a good view of this fine effect of nature. We were 
not singular ; all Paris had rushed out to the ramparts 
to behold the sight, and the more superstitious fore- 
told some fierce disaster, of which it was a prognosti- 
cation. 

* It is usually a sign of much wind and rain,' said 
our new friend the ' tar.' I was sorry to hear this, as 
it made me fear for my poor To-To's safety. 

But there was no need ; for next day having left 
our window open while at d^jeuniy when we returned 
to make charpie in our bedroom, I found To-To 
perched on the wicker-cage looking much fatigued ; 
while Lu-Lu cooed and pushed out her bill to kiss 
him. Tied to one foot he carried this little note — 
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* Beloved Aur£e. — How welcome was To-To — 
dear little bird ! A link to you and to our loved and 
lost Emile. He it was who was wounded, and who is 
since dead. Yes, beloved ; a kind nurse of the ambu- 
lance has told us this. He never spoke after being 
carried from the field, but gently passed away. Don't 
grieve ; personal grief must be swallowed up in the sor- 
rows of our country. May the good God send us help ! 
I watched the grand aurora last night, when To-To 
was carried to me by the little Fan-Fan, who had re- 
ceived him from the letter-carrier in a small cage. 
For a moment I fancied it was the spirit of Emile ! It 
was the next to that, a letter from his beloved. Don't 
send To-To again. An old Uhlan officer — a kind, 
religious man, one of our eight lodgers — saved his 
life ; he trusts me to write this ; but we must not 
venture on this again. The little bird is to be seized 
or shot if he comes again. We are well. — Always 
your Pauline.' 

Dear reader, imagine my sorrow, my despair! 
Conceive my sleepless nights, my scalding tears ! 
My grief is too painful to be recapitulated. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE STARVING CITY. 

fiHE sorrows of the next three months were 
such that my pen almost refuses to write 
them. And I shall dwell as lightly as 
possible whilst keeping up the connecting 
links of my story, which must pass through them. 
Very many persons suHered more than we did fay 
many d^rees ; for, as before said, the Brunels were 
rich, and as long as necessaries could be procured by 
gold, they shared theirs freely with us. 

We were fortunate in the remoteness of our abode, 
for the government did not billet any more soldiers 
on us, although our old friend GeroM returned fixMn 
hospital with only one leg, and Hubert still remained. 
We learned that Urse had been killed in a victorious 
sortie, and Pierre taken prisoner at the same tim& 
Still no news of our own D^sir^ reached us. 
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I tried to conceal the truth of my sadly widowed 
heart and of Emile's death from Hubert But it was 
all of no use ; the boy found it out, for he began to 
understand all we said, although his own progress in 
speaking the language of Paris was but slow. Dis- 
gusted as I was at it, his ill-concealed joy at the reali- 
zation of his hope ' mort, tu^, often obliged me to 
go off in a fit of laughter which astonished my rela- 
tives, and caused me to hate myself. And yet the 
creature was so good-hearted and cheerful, and so 
very attentive to mother, I could not help regarding 
him with sincere friendship. 

The bombardment of some of the forts had begun, 
and an occasional shell even Exploded over the south 
parts of the city, so that our parents took the pre- 
caution of having the beds of the family removed 
down to the salon and the salle-cl-manger, and those 
of our Bretons to a cellar below. This arrangement 
also saved fuel, which became extremely scarce. Still, 
however. Cerise and I sat much in our room where 
we made those bandages and that charpie, for which, 
alas ! the results of General Ducrot's and Trochu's sal- 
lies caused a continuous demand ; till at last mother's 
large stores of linen were reduced to what was 
absolutely required for present use. Whilst one of us 
worked, it was now the frequent habit of the other 
to read aloud the little book given us by the dear 
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Jacqueline la Motte ; and also some of the Psalms of 
David, of which a copy had been given to Cerise at 
the Exposition of 1867, but which she had left in the 
back of a drawer, unopened till now. 

In it she read some verses commencing thus — * He 
that dwelleth in the secret place of the most High 
shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty/ see 
Psalm xci. i, and read on three or four verses. We 
found these words give us so much courage that we 
henceforth repeated them inwardly each night on 
lying down in our beds. And we had a proof of this 
soon, which appeared to me more wonderful than 
even Sister C^lestine's story of the gushing water 
under the Opera; and, indeed, notwithstanding Henri's 
version of that, I still believe it was God who put the 
idea of using that fine spring of water into Monsieur 
Garnier's mind. It is so much happier to feel sure that 
our Father, who is in heaven, takes care of us, as He 
does of the sparrows, even in the minutest things, 
than to have poor Henri Brunei's false and miserable 
creed, that * Heaven does not trouble itself much about 
us.' To relate my example of this, although it oc- 
curred much later in the siege. We had been sitting 
in our room ; Cerise at our pretty little sewing-machine, 
joining bandages ; I in the windbw, whence I had 
that morning removed the cage with my dear pigeons* 
for the room was now become too cold for them, 
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SO I had carried them down to a high peg in the 
salonjL where we kept some fire on account of grand'- 
m^re. We had wrapped our warm shawls round us, 
to enable us to sit up there, for we had so many- 
things always to say to each other, which mother 
would only have counted nonsense, that we liked to 
work in our own room ; and, besides, we could read 
our new books, and hear each other repeat the verses 
which we learned by heart. 

Now, however, mother's bell sounded, and we 
descended to the kitchen where she was, and where 
we found Sister C61estine, whom grand'm^re had re- 
quested to come and warn us about reading our new 
books without Monsieur the Curd's permission. 

* Why, dear Sister, are they not good ? ' asked 
Cerise. * Are they not God's words ? ' 

* Without doubt, my dear child ; but you and 
Aurde cannot understand them ; you will put false 
meanings to them.* 

' Not to such words as these, dear Sister,' replied 
Cerise ; * " God so loved the world that He gave His 
only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life;" or — " He 
that hath the Son hath life." This is simple.' 

*And so is this,' I said — '"Him that cometh to 
Me I will in no wise cast out." That is lovely ! ' 

* I don't mean such parts as these, my dears/ she 
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said ; ' they are simple and true ; but they only stand 
in the midst of difficulties which you cannot under- 
stand, and may wrest to your own destruction.' 

' We don't want to meddle with the hard parts,' 
said Cerise, ' so long as we have these which are so 
simple to comfort us, dear Sister C61estine ; " Let not 
your hearts be troubled," for Jesus Christ has given 
them peace — He says so^Himself.' 

'Ah, peace is a great^blessing!' said mother. 

At this moment a tremendous noise over our 
heads made us all start to our feet and utter various 
exclamations of surprise or fear. Was the whole 
house coming down about our ears } We ran to see 
what it could be. We soon found out what had hap- 
pened. One of those shells of the Prussians which, as 
I have mentioned, occasionally flew farther than 
others, and fell into the city, had burst over our 
house; and while some of its fragments fell on the 
steep bank behind, others had entered, and piercing 
through the attics, had crushed down into our room, 
smashing and tearing all before them. The table at 
which Cerise had sat five minutes before was in 
atoms, and so was my little satin-wood box in whic^ 
I kept my small treasures and Emile's valued lette 
these were all more or less destroyed. I was so gk 
that his dear locket with his likeness was safe in m 
bosom ! Our poor sewing-machine was also a wrecl 
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our mirror and pendule in pieces, the chair on which 
Cerise had sat was dashed away and broken, and a 
pane of glass out of the window, exactly where my 
head had rested while I talked to my sister when 
mother's bell sounded. Was it not the good God 
who had called us, His children, away from the dan- 
ger ? Ah yes ! 't is true. 

I could tell of many many such escapes as this 
which both we and some of our friends had ; but my 
story is already becoming tedious, and as I have less 
time than ever for writing on account of a fresh de- 
mand for needlework, I must get on more rapidly. 
I am not going to tell my friends anything particu- 
larly of the disturbed state of our political world 
inside Paris ; that will be found in regular histories, 
and is not suitable to a domestic tale like this. Be- 
sides, to confess the truth, although we had to be all 
more or less politicians now, yet I did not very well 
understand the shade of difference, or which, Ducrot 
or Trochu, made the best leader. I did not trouble 
myself much about the manifesto of October 31st, 
nor about M. Gambetta's departure in a balloon. 
Another departure in a balloon, which I shall relate 
presently, affected me much more ; and altogether we 
had now become still more anxious about our success 
at market and our chance of fire-wood than about 
either the abominations of the Empire, as people chose 
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to call them, the errors of the Republic, or the pro- 
spects of the Commune. 

Going to market was weekly becoming a more 
serious affair, but bad as it was, it afforded us also a 
certain degree of amusement. Cerise and I took it 
in turns to accompany our mother, or latterly our 
father, whose protection became needful. Hubert 
always came with us, being not only deeply interested 
in the success of our expedition, but also highly en- 
tertained by its adventures. Innumerable small mar- 
kets, chiefly for vegetables, had started up in our 
streets. These were presided over by hard-featured 
women from Belleville or La Villette, who ventured 
outside the fortifications, but not beyond the forts, to 
secure potatoes, cabbages, onions, and such vegetables 
as abound in the suburbs of Paris. This they drd at 
the risk of their lives, being frequently exposed to the 
enemies' fire whilst hastily collecting all the green- 
grocery which came to their hand. But for meat and 
cheese, and other such things, we went to the grand 
new market far off, beyond the Palais-Royal. We were 
afraid to eat things bought at inferior places at presen 

Mother would knock at the door of the forme 
salon, where we and grand'm^re now slept, at half 
past three o'clock in the morning, calling ' Aur^e!* oi 
' Cerise!' whichever it might be whose turn it was to 
go with her, * Get up, my child ! ' 
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' Is it time, mamma ? ' 

' Yes, fully time. Come on, then ! I go to heat 
the cojfTee, and to call Hubert/ 

One of us then got up, and lit a bougie, exclaim- 
ing, ' Eh, how sleepy I am ! Ah, how cold it is ! 
When will this Father William go home to his wife, 
and leave us to sleep in peace, and go to market by 
day-light, eh ? ' and then would follow a succession of 
yawns and exclamations ; after which I dressed my- 
self in my warmest stockings, petticoats, jacket, and 
shawl, and having made my devotions, I extinguished 
the light, leaving grand'm^re and Cerise to sleep in 
peace. Ha¥ing provided ourselves with soft bas- 
kets and swallowed some hot coffee to warm us, we 
stepped out into the cold of the morning air. Some- 
times it was frosty, with bright stars twinkling down 
on us from a cloudless sky, sometimes it snowed, and 
frequently it rained. This latter was the worst of all, 
— it seemed to damp our very hearts, and extinguish 
all our hopes. Still, we were so much better off than 
many that we dared not complain. 

When neither the moon nor stars shone, our walk 
was dark and dismal, for coal was too scarce to allow 
of gas being wasted ; in our quarter we had no lamps 
lighted, in the greater streets not more than one in 
three or four. And this was Paris ? Who could have 
believed it ? But we had money — some of our own, 
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some of M. Bruners ; for we carried home his little 
supplies with our own, Clemence being constantly 
away at one ambulance or another, for she now be- 
longed to the society called * Les Sceurs de France,' 
whose hospitals were placed in every direction. 

She was only at home twice in six weeks ; and on 
one of these occasions she came to get her father's 
revolver, and we saw her set off with it, and a cockade 
of red ribbons in her grey hood, which she wore for 
warmth, to protect some poor women who were going 
out to gather herbs for the ambulance. 

' To protect them, from whom ? ' I asked her, 
' not the Prussians ? ' • 

* No, truly,' she replied, ' that would be a folly ; 
but from their own wicked countrymen who will try 
to rob them outside the gates.' 

* To rob them } and of what } ' I cried. 

' Of the poor herbs they shall have gathered, to sell 
for the stuffing of geese. Eh ! I shall let them see 
who are the geese this time ! ' 

' She is a wonderful woman,' I said to Cerise. 

' It only shows the world what woman can be, and 
what she can do, when she has the opportunity/ 
Cerise replied. 

But this will not bring us to the market on *' 
cold, bright December morning, when mother, Hui 
Verfier, and I set out, each carrying our basket 
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was too cold to speak, for the air made our teeth ache, 
so we trotted on in silence only for the clatter of our 
thick wooden shoes. Early as it was, when we ap- 
proached the market we found that crowds of women 
filled the streets ; some of them were of the upper 
bourgeoisie, who had never been to market in their 
lives ; some were servants, cooks, looking for the pro- 
visions of Monsieur, whose wife was gone to her coun- 
try relatives ; or cooks of those who were so wealthy 
that they could still send their cook to procure their 
ordinary food. There were many like ourselves who 
had sufficient to buy a supply for our absolute wants; 
and there was a multitude who had nothing, but came 
to see what they could pick up from the benevolent 
and by accident. 

Among all these we pushed our way, for mother 
was portly in size, and pushed on vigorously, so that 
we got into the market at about five o'clock. Here 
we found it warm enough — here every ; one was 
pushed and squeezed, elbowed and scolded, so that 
one could scarcely keep one's senses to attend to 
their business; it was a mercy for those who wore 
wooden shoes to save their feet from being broken, 
and very ill for those on whose neat leather-booted 
feet they trode. 

At that early hour the supply of meat was plenti- 
ful, but seldom inviting. 
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* What will you, Miss Aur^e ? * Hubert asked me 
in a loud whisper, ' see, there is head of horse, and 
here is shoulder of ass/ 

' Beef/ I replied ; ' look for beef at any price.* 

' Mademoiselle wishes for beef ? ' said a seller of 
that article, who overheard this observation ; ' she can 
have some very fine,' holding up a piece of skin and 
bones before me. 

' What do you ask for this ? ' I inquired. 

' Ah ! only six francs the kilo ; mafoiy it is cheap 1 
Here,hold, Madame,*he saidin the same breath, turning 
to a cook who stood near me, ' this is your affair, four 
kilos of good mutton at eight francs the kilogramme, 
of which I give you two francs for your trouble; eh, it 
is a fortunate lady who owns such a cook ! quite a 
treasure, I assure you, Mademoiselle ; and your beef? 
how much will you, at six francs the kilo ? ' 

' None, I thank you, please to let me pass on ; I 
saw much better beef at four francs down there/ 

* You mistake. Mademoiselle, I assure you.* 

I pushed my way on, leaving him to swear p' 
me, and Hubert to stare at the disgusting masses 
horse-flesh. 

'Ah, Mademoiselle Castel, it is you then! I i 
enchanted,* said a poulterer to whom I had sold n 
last chickens ; ' ah ! I can give you a fine fowl, it 
only twenty-five francs.' 
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* Thanks/ I replied, * that would never answer for 
me. I 'd rather sell my fowl if I had any left for sale. 
Do you get a good price for your turkeys } * 

I did not hear the reply, for a scuffle behind 
attracted my attention, and I found that a regular 
battle was going on between some women, who, in 
eagerness each to obtain a last piece of fat bacon, 
had commenced boxing each other and tearing each 
other's hair, till some of the National Guard came up 
and separated them. This was a common occur- 
rence. Having obtained a few kilos of beef for 
grand'm^re and M. Brunei, and some donkey-flesh, 
which we had found really excellent, for the rest of 
the family, and the many poor who lived near us ahd 
came daily to us for help, we pushed our way out of 
the market-square — meeting, as we did so, many 
weakly women, whose only chance of getting a bit of 
meat for the soup of their starving family was to 
stand for hours till the stronger had been satisfied, 
and till little except the refuse remained for them. 

About this time Sister C61estine — whose sisterhood 
were nearly all gone to nurse the wounded — set before 
us a work of charity in which we could be of much 
use : it was to assist in cooking and distributing meat 
and soup to the starving families around us; wives and 
children of those who had gone out to fight for us ; 
orphans and widows of the killed, and many others. 
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The rich and charitable — ^headed by the great Mr. 
Wallace and some of the good and rich English who 
had remained among us — had subscribed much 
money to provide this meat ; and it only remained 
to find persons willing to cook and distribute it 

Mother was delighted to assist in the good work, 
and agreed to have all the food prepared and distri- 
buted at our house one day of every seven. 

On the second day of this busy and pleasant em- 
ployment, who should present herself for relief to us 
but the little woman in black who had caused Cerise 
to be arrested ? 

My dear sister was enchanted ; she fed her, she 
warmed her, she engaged her to come again. 

* Aur^e, our Lord would have us do it,' she whis- 
pered to me. * He has sent her to us.* 




CHAPTER XXIV. 



THE BALLOON POST. 




|S Christmas and the New Year approached, 
our sufferings increased. Our own money 
ran very short, for there was no one now 
to earn except father ; all mother's savings 
were spent on food for her family and old neighbours 
who were starving, and to whom the distribution of 
soup from the charitable was but as a drop in the 
Seine. Then grand'm^re had given all she had by 
her to Monsieur le Curd for masses for the dead, or to 
Sister C61estine for the hungry children in the convent 
school where we had received our education. M. 
Brunei also had very little gold now which was not in 
the hands of the Minister of Finance ; and although 
he had last summer's gatherings of materials for his 
peculiar trade, he did not appear to have any heart to 
work without C16mence ; so that now one basket 

289 
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was sufficient to carry home our purchase of meat 
from the market. We heard of persons being reduced 
to feeding on cats, dogs, and even rats ; it may 
have been true, but these things had not come into 
our manage, nor even into the soup which we pre- . 
pared for the poor. Our Pipo and Mignon feasted on 
mice and bones, and led a peaceable life as usual. If 
Mignon had no milk, she was not worse off than her 
betters. 

We still had some flour and biscuits, also a little 
oil, and a few apples and preserves (which our cousins,' 
these poor Davids, had brought to us), and plenty of 
wine. Alas ! wine was only too plentiful in Paris — 
half our men, even those on guard, were constantly 
intoxicated. Our poor friends, the La Motte- 
Dauphines, were among those who suffered most, 
for they had always been poor, and now M. 1? 
Motte scarcely earned anything, and Jacqueline* 
mistress was no longer able to pay her wag< 
The poor girl still helped to look after the orpha' 
to whom she was much attached ; and their mot^ 
gave her some bread and wine or caf^ noir^ 
there was no more caf^ au lait drunk in Paris, 
day the faithful Jacqueline came to us, hei 
red with weeping, to implore of us to try and p: 
her a little milk from our old friends the farmi 
Madame's baby, only one year old, was dyir 
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want of it. We had been able to have a small cup- 
ful for grand'm^re each morning, chiefly through the 
favour of our friends the Lavrois, who took care of 
the few left of our pretty cows for the Government, 
which had made requisition of all the cows within our 
walls. Grand'm^re, who heard Jacqueline's sad tale 
of the baby as she related it to us, insisted on giv- 
ing it her daily cup of milk. She would not listen 
to any reasoning to the contrary, so now each 
morning the girl arrived for it, and the baby's life was 
saved. But alas ! the next child, a sweet boy of three 
years, pined away and died. Jacqueline too had the 
pain of seeing her father decline from day to day, 
although he refused to believe this himself, and would 
receive no care from any one. He was as hard- 
hearted and as impious as ever ; and one day Jacque- 
line had the pain of telling us that he had taken her 
precious * St. John ' and some other little books from 
her. 

* Why is this ? * we asked. * He can't believe they 
do you harm.' 

* He informed me that it was the possessing and 
reading of such books that ruined our family. His 
ancestor, the Marquis de la Motte-Dauphine — of whom 
he should now be the representative, was burnt not 
far from this, in a spot near the Pantheon, where many 
others suffered for a like offence, namely, that of per- 

Q 
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sisting in reading these dangerous books, and holding 
to what they taught' 

'What an honour!' exclaimed Cerise. 

' Yes, truly, I congratulate you on it, dear Jacque- 
line,' I cried. 

' I assure you I feel it so,' she replied. * Far more 
honourable is our descent, because it is from this 
martyred saint, than any worldly distinction could 
give. But is it not sad to see his descendant so un- 
believing as my poor father ? ' 

We could only shake our heads in reply. 

' You can read the Gospel which you gave us when 
you come here, dear friend,* said Cerise. 

' Ah,' she replied, * I have it here, whence neither 
father nor any one else can take it,* laying her hand 
on her heart. ' I made sure of it by learning it all by 
heart.' 

* Ah, that was good ! ' I cried. 

' It was well for me, you see, Aurde ; and truly I 
don't know what I should do now if I could not re 
call the sweet words of comfort ; for instance," In the 
world ye shall have tribulation ; but be of good cheer, 
I have overcome the world ; " and when it is all over, 
where Jesus is there shall we. His servants, be also. 
Meantime, let us say, " Thy will be done." Oh, my 
dear friends ! if it had not been for this little book, do 
you suppose I should be here now ? No, no ; I should 
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have long since sought relief from these new troubles, 
like poor Marie, in the waters of the Seine/ 

A cold shudder ran through my heart at these 
words, but I saw such a look of joy and triumph pass 
over the sad and yet beautiful face of Jacqueline, that 
I cried aloud, ' Thank God ! Bless the Lord, O my 
soul, and all that is within me, bless His holy Name !* 

About this time Monsieur le Cur6 paid us a visit, 
and grand'mfere told him of her uneasiness at our pos- 
sessing and constantly reading some parts of the 
Holy Bible. She requested of him to forbid us. He 
replied, — 

* There is not the least use in my doing so, my 
dear * daughter. These are such degenerate days, 
when freedom of thought and liberty march unfettered, 
that my requests would only be refused, or my orders 
disobeyed. Leave them — they will soon tire of these 
books ; and, besides, as they cannot possibly under- 
stand what they read, they will receive less injury 
from them than they might from the plays of Dumas- 
fils, the P^re Duch^ne, or the papers "pour faire 
nre. 

Thus we were allowed to retain our books in 
peace. 

Cerise's friend, the woman in black, othen\'ise 
Madame Lacroix, came now to us frequently. I be- 
lieve she considered Cerise an angel in human form, 
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and would almost have given her life for her. Such 
had been the effect of the heavenly charity which 
filled my sister's breast, and which she had manifested 
to her. She was utterly destitute now, abandoned by 
her old friends, cast out by her family. We found 
her very useful, for now we had a great deal to do; 
what with going to the market, or hunting for flour 
and oil — ^butter was only for the great merchants or 
bankers, being fifty francs the kilo, and not good for 
that. What with helping the poor, and cleaning up 
after their visits to us, and doing our own housework 
besides, we never had been so occupied ; and we were 
not well able for our increased work, for we becam<^ 
thin and weak for want of good nourishment: & 
that the help of this Madame Lacroix was valuabl 
to us ; and it was owing to a suggestion of hers tk 
I came into connexion with the service of ballo" 
posts. 

' I can tell Mademoiselle Aur6e of a mann 
earn several francs,' she said to Cerise, who tool 
daily to the salon to read a chapter of St. J 
Gospel for her. While there she remarked my 
pair of carrier pigeons. 

* What is it ? ' asked Cerise. 

* To hire her pigeons to M. Rampont, the 
of the balloon posts.' 

* How ? ' cried Cerise ; ' she might los< 
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Mademoiselle Aur^e's heart would break if any mis- 
fortune befell her pets. I could not suggest it to 
her. She sent To-To once, but was warned not to do 
so again.' 

* As for that, no harm need come to them ; dozens 
of pigeons are employed in the work ; they go out in 
the balloons. M. Godard takes care of them ; he sees 
them safely deposited in the boat ; for that, your 
sister may go herself and see them set out* 

Cerise scarcely liked to name the proposal to me 
— ^to me, who loved my pigeons so tenderly ; but she 
also knew how very hard it was for us to pay for 
food ; and, almost worse, how next to impossible to 
pay for the fuel so necessary to our lives, and without 
which we could not cook the soup and bouilli for our 
poor friends. 

Next day, when Jacqueline came for the baby's 
milk, she looked sadder than ever. Her father had 
died the evening before ; her mother was too feeble 
to rise from her bed ; and, besides, it was better for 
her to remain there, for they had neither wood nor 
means to buy any. To add to the troubles, the party 

of soldiers who had been with Madame had 

been ordered to the forts, and a new set of convales- 
cents of the National Guard sent in, who were quite 
different ; they did not cease using bad words and 
mocking at the God of heaven, and speaking of our 
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Saviour in words which my pen refuses to write do 
— even calling the Lord of Glory an impostor. Pc 
dear Jacqueline ! how great were her trials ; bu1 
think this last was the worst of all. I went wit) 
heavy heart to the salon to consult with Cerise as 
what we could do for our friend. 

* I wish we could induce her to come to us. Is 
sure mother would allow us to make one of our emj 
cellars comfortable for them.' 

* No/ said Cerise, in her quiet wisdom ; ' why ta 
Jacqueline from Madame and her children, to wh< 
she is of so much use ? God has placed her tha 
we must not interfere.' 

* But it is so dreadful to think of those men, f 
of poor Madame la Motte without any fire in 
piercing cold.* * 

* We must try to get her some,' said Cerise. 

' But how ? ' I asked ; * when we can scarcel> 
any wood for ourselves, and there is no charcoal 

* I can tell you a way,* she said ; and thf 
repeated to me what Madame Lacroix had 
about the pigeons. 

* It is well ! ' I cried. * I shall hire my poc 
He came back to me before safely ; and 
he is only a pigeon, I shall ask God to tak 
him, as well as of the sparrows; you knov 
" Whatsoever ye ask." ' 
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What a difference the knowledge of our dear Lord's 
own words made to us in these dreadful days, when 
our ears were deafened by the canon's roar, the mi- 
trailleuse's screech, and the nearer explosion of shells ; 
for we knew now that we two poor girls could trust 
to His love. 

I accordingly informed my friend Hubert Verfier 
that I wanted the pleasure of his company to the 
Gare du Nord, where I had a little business, as it was 
too far for me to go alone or even with Cerise. My 
young Breton was charmed to be my escort, and on 
the road I told him the object of my walk. The 
streets were not pleasant to walk through ; for in these 
times, when it did not rain, Paris lived on th^pavi ; 
every one being eager for news, or in search of pro- 
visions. Hunger, cold, and anger began to mark 
almost every countenance ; words of defiance, of re- 
venge, and curses on the Prussians or General Trochu, 
proceeded from every mouth. 

Now one met a crowd, singing — 

* Je sais le plan de Trochu, 
Plan, plan, plan, plan, plan I 

Quel beau plan I 
Je sais le plan de Trochu, 
Grace d lui rien n'est perdu ! ' 

Then one met in contradiction to this a mohlot re- 
turning after a sortie of the generals, and escorting a 
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dozen or so of Prussian prisoners, amid the hooting 
and yells of armed women from la Villette, and small 
boys from all parts. 

* Ah ! this canaille of Prussians ! ' said Hubert 

* Poor men/ I replied ; * how sad for their people 
at home.* For I thought of Emile ; and that after 
all it was better that he had died, and had not been 
led as a prisoner into a German town. 

There was no post going out that day, but my 
offer to hire my pigeon was gladly closed with. 

* Is there danger of his being shot ? ' I asked. 

' As for that, it may be ; but it is very unlikely. 
We send our balloons when it is dark, so that these 
canaille cannot see them.' 

* And do they always find their way home } * 
*They have been seldom known to fail. They 

have left their mate at home.' 

* And what is the price of a journey ?' 

* Twenty-five francs or thereabouts.* 

* Well, when must I bring my bird ? ' 

* Wait a moment ; I shall inquire.* 

In a few minutes I was told the day and hour at 
which the next balloon should depart, and advised to 
come in good time. 

Accordingly To-To and Lu-Lu were once more 
separated. Poor little things ! I had contrived to 
feed them well ; whoever was hungry, they were not 
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so. My last pigeons from the cot had been sold ; 
they brought thirty francs the pair ; and our poultry 
now only consisted of our Spanish cock and two 
hens. 

Father and Cerise accompanied me to the gare 
on the appointed day, and so did Hubert, who car- 
ried a small cage, in the bottom of which lay To-To, 
much disconcerted by this mode of voyaging. Our 
Breton had been in strangely high spirits all the 
morning, which was, however, to receive a damper 
before night. The cause of his glee was that he had 
found it possible to write a letter to his father. This 
letter he evidently considered of great importance, it 
had taken him several hours to accomplish the feat, 
and many half sheets of thin paper were destroyed 
before it was done to his satisfaction. At last it was 
done and fastened in a tiny envelope — for the size 
of the letters allowed was very limited. He then 
directed it, and handed it to me to admire the writing 
of the address, saying, — 

* If these curious gentlemen of Prussians take my 
letter prisoner, it will puzzle their French scholars to 
read it ; mafoiy they don't know Breton." 

* Who is it to ? * I said, for the address surprised 
me, being this, — ^'A M. le Conte de Verfier, k son 
Chciteau de Verfier en Bretagne.* 

* To my father,' he replied ; * he is the Count de 
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Verfier. Ah I he will rejoice ; he believes me lost, as 
do my sisters also. I am his only son/ 

* Indeed !' I said, looking my astonishment. 

' Eh ! yes, why not V he said ; * and I ran away to 
join our recruits ; I and my substitute came together. 
Ask Ceroid, he knows ; for I suppose I look unbe- 
lieving/ 

Hubert then went off laughing, to carry in a pail 
of water for Cerise. 

What a sight we beheld on arriving at the Care 
du Nord ! There was a huge yellow balloon struggling 
to get off on its journey, while crowds of persons of 
every description stood round it, all anxious for its 
safe progress. There were several cages arranged in 
the little boat containing pigeons, to whom their 
owners spoke cheering words of encouragement I 
stepped forward to M. Codard with my poor To-To ; 
tears filled my eyes, and my lips trembled when I 
gave the cage into his hands, and begged of him to 
give the courier-aeronaut charges to take great care 
of my bird. 

* Don't be uneasy. Mademoiselle,' he said; *he will go 
well ; he is a charming bird. How do you call him ? ' 

* To-To/ I replied. 

' Ah ! 'tis a simple name ; we have here Victory, 
and Cood-Hope, and Hercules, and Pegasus, and 
many more. A lions I * 
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He placed my cage carefully in a safe corner, and 
then he stood, watch in hand, while other birds were 
put in the boat. There were thirty in all. At length 
the aeronaut took his place ; we all cried out au revoir 
and bon voyage to our plumy friends. I saw To-To's 
head laid on one side, as if he was examining the 
situation,, and I kissed my hand to him ; and, foolish 
as it may appear to some, prayed for his safety. 
Then M. Godard having given the signal, our shouts 
of bon voyage were renewed and joined to those of 
*Vive la France!' and with a bound the great 
machine sprang up out of our sight and was lost in 
the darkness of the winter evening's sky. What an 
evening that was in Paris! The Boulevards con- 
tained a mass of once more rejoicing citizens ; crowds 
rushed to the barriers, for news of a splendid victory 
on the banks of the Marne had come in ! General 
Ducrot had repdlsed the Prussians; Paris was on 
the ete of deliverance; France again resumed her 
normal position of ' the Victorious ; * Paris was once 
more herself. What glorious news we brought back 
to the little house of Saint-Marcel, with what thankful 
hearts we retired to rest ! 

Two days afterwards To-To arrived and perched 
on a branch of the white acacia, conveying a tiny 
letter, addressed to our governor, coming from the 
city of Tours. What a fine voyage To-To had made ! 



CHAPTER XXV. 



OUR FRIENDS IN THE FRONT. 




!UT on our return home we had found an 
order for 'Citizen Hubert Verfier' to go 
back to his duty on the ramparts ; the 
surgeons having notified his wound to be 
quite healed, and that he was fit for some service. 
Alas ! hundreds and thousands of our brave men 
were either dead or hors de combat, so that none 
could be spared who could fire a gun or dig a trench. 
Cerise and my father went with my twenty-five 
francs to the Halles beyond the river for our market- 
ing next morning, and mother and I rose early to 
get Hubert's things all ready. Our Breton was not 
in good spirits ; the spirits of all our militaires had 
been fast declining ; they had lost confidence in their 
officers ; they had heard of the surrender of Metz ; 
of the hitherta unsuccessful attempts of the Breton 
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General K^ratry, and of Aurelle de Paladines and 
the army of the Loire, to bring relief to Paris. 
Everything had been disheartening, and we French 
require success to keep us up ; once our heart fails 
our hands hang down, our limbs seem to sink beneath 
us. Success had come at last to revive us. 

* Will Mademoiselle grieve for me if I should not 
return.?' asked Hubert, with a faltering voice, when 
bidding us adieu. 

* Yes, truly, we should all grieve/ I replied ; ' but 
courage, my friend, we will ask the good God to pre- 
serve you. Au revoir ! * 

' You will keep my letter safely for me when it 
comes from my father, is it not so ?' 

* Yes, surely,' I replied. 

' And now I feel as To-To parting from his Lu- 
Lu,* he said, with a tear glancing in his eye. 

' Go, go where Victory now calls you,' I cried ; 
*this is a folly. Bon voyage ! au revoir T And then I 
closed the wicket after him, praying * Our Father in 
heaven ' to take care of the kind-hearted lad, and to 
cause the little book of texts which I had hid in his 
knapsack to do him good. We had found a place 
where we might get such books, as well as many 
very pretty tracts, such as the ladies at the Kiosque 
of the Exposition had given away ; and we often 
kept a few sous from our marketing to purchase some 
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of them ; for mother, finding we were made so happy 
and docile by our new studies, did not hinder us from 
doing so. 

* How have you fared to-day, little sister ?* was 
my salutation to Cerise on her return, for truly our 
larder was very empty ; and it was evident that in- 
stead of helping others, we must soon go ourselves to 
the nearest mairie where the Government supplies were 
being distributed. We had still part of a sack of 
flour, and we were especially thankful for this, for 
the bread sold by the bakers soon became very bad. 
It seemed to be composed of chaff and dust and 
refuse corn ground together, and it was nearly black ; 
besides, it was so coarse and rough that the more 
delicate persons who ate it found their throats sore 
from the friction it caused in being swallowed. It 
was very sad, and no wonder every one who had any 
religion felt that Paris was undergoing the severe 
chastisement of the Almighty. For Cerise and my- 
self, we had found out that we had broken God's com- 
mandments in every way, and that nothing could do 
us any good but the blood of that * Lamb of God 
who taketh away the sins of the world.' 

'What have you found to-day, little sister?* I 
asked. 

* Two rabbits,' she replied, ' a piece of three kilos 
of horse-flesh for father and Ceroid,* whose daily pay 
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helped us to feed him, ' also a small tin of preserved 
meat* 

' And for vegetables ? * 

' Ah ! four onions, the whole that Madame Toupet 
had/ 

It was quite a magnificent supply ; these rabbits 
would make us a fricassee with the half of the onions 
and a little flour, which would last us for several 
days ; and Madame Lacroix, who did not feel so 
much disgust at uncooked horse flesh, would make 
some fine soup and bouilli for those of the family 
who would use it, and the rest was destined to some 
of our poorest neighbours ; the pot of preserved beef 
was for the poor Madame la Motte Dauphine. 

We had now come to the middle of December, 
and the general sentiment of us Parisians was that 
our city must soon surrender, for the victory of the 
Marne had produced no good result for her, although 
General Trochu declared still he would never sur- 
render her. She was showing a wonderful example 
of patient fortitude and courage to the world, but 
what then ? she must not commit actual suicide, by 
starving herself to death. 

Mother had set on the rabbits, and I was pre- 
paring the onions to add to them and to the soup 
which Madame Lacroix boiled in the Brunels* kitchen, 
where M. Brunei kept his only bit of fire now. Pipo 
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sat beside her, watching her movements with deep 
interest, occasionally licking his chops or feebly 
wagging his tail, for he was becoming weak and thin 
with the rest of the household ; but the odour from the 
casserole raised his spirits ; he could not even remove 
his attention sufficiently to bark at a loud ringing of 
the outer bell, according to his custom. 

I ran to open the gate, and, conceive my surprise! 
a small ambulance waggon was outside ; and imme- 
diately before my face stood a gentleman, whom I at 
once recognised by his dress to be one of the pastors 
of the Evangelical Church of France : ah, this gen- 
tleman had suffered, how pale, how thin he was! 
He inquired if this was the house of M. Jacques 
Castel, and if I was his daughter. 

. ' Yes, sir,* I replied ; my heart was in my mouth, 
for which of our soldiers was he conveying to us ? — 
We had three now in the front : Ddsir^ of whom we 
had heard nothing for more than two months ; Henri, 
who had neither come nor written for the last fort- 
night, and Hubert Verfier. 

* I have brought you an invalid,' said the gentle- 
man cheerfully ; * he has been in our care for many 
weeks, now he wishes to come to his relatives.' 

How faint I became ! I had to lean against the 
gate for a moment to recover myself, 'Was it 
Emile?' 
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* Who is it, Monsieur ?' I asked, stepping as briskly 
as I could towards the waggon. 

' It is your brother, M. D^sir^ Castel,' he said. 

D6sire ? how strange 1 We had always supposed 
him safe within that superb Mont Valdrien, which 
seemed to laugh our enemies to scorn. 

* Is it possible.?* I exclaimed ; 'is it really my brother.?' 

I looked beneath the curtains into the waggon ; 
a lank ghastly figure lay there. 

'Was it indeed our D6sir^.?' Ah, yes! he saw 
me, and he smiled — his own kind smile. 

* I am here, Auree,' he said ; * where is mother Y 

* I shall call her,' I replied, scarcely conscious of 
what to do or to say. I ran back to the kitchen. 

* Come, little mamma,' I said, as cheerfully as I 
could, * here is good news for us, — ^D^sir^ has returned ; 
he has been very ill ; but no matter, he comes to us 
to cure him, to nurse him.' 

Mother had the presence of mind to lay the 
casseroUe with our rabbits on one side, otherwise we 
might have gone without dinner for many days, for 
they must have been quite burnt up before any of us 
turned our thoughts to them. We had much diffi- 
culty in carrying our poor Ddsir6 in, with the aid of 
the kind pastor, for he was almost as feeble as a 
child. Ah ! was he indeed come home to be cured, 
or only to be nursed, — who could tell ? 

R 
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Mother had him laid on her own bed, and Cerise 
brought him some cold water fresh from the well, which 
revived him. Then he burst into tears, and held 
mother's hand in his, as though he would clasp it 
into his heart Poor mother ! she looked so gentle 
and sweet, although the great tears stole one after 
the other down her cheeks. 

The pastor begged of us to leave them alone to- 
gether ; he said it was too much for the invalid to 
have us all present. So we invited our new acquaint- 
ance into the salon, where grand'm^re sat by a single 
log of burning wood, wondering much what all the 
fracas could mean ; she was quite crippled by rheu- 
matism. She looked surprised to see this Protestant 
pastor coming to visit us, but these were times when 
such distinctions weighed lightly with us: in one 
respect fraternity prevailed — the fraternity of suffer- 
ing. Besides, this gentleman was so polished in his 
manners, and so benevolent in his countenance, that 
grand'm^re was charmed. 

He had soon related to us what we were most 
eager to hear, the history of our brother since we had 
last heard of him. Poor D^sir^ had been engaged in 
the sortie from the Fort Valdrien so far back as the 
2 1st of October. He had been carried terribly 
wounded into the great ambulance of the Americans 
At Passy, and for many weeks there was little hope of 
his living. At last he began to recover so far as fo 
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be in no immediate danger of death, and to be able 
to tell who he was. He did not wish his family to be 
communicated with until he was in a condition to be 
removed home to his parents ; and now he was come. 

We thanked the pastor for this recital, and also 
for the care which he and his friends had taken of our 
brother. In leaving the house he offered us some of 
those little treatises which I have mentioned already, 
and which we accepted so gladly that the pastor 
looked surprised, till Cerise said, — 

* Ah, we value these little books ; for the good 
God has taught us to love His word, and all that helps 
us to understand it' 

The pastor smiled, and said, looking up devotion- 
ally, * We thank Thee, O Father, who hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent, and revealed them 
unto babes.' Then, turning to us, he added, ' So that 
you will be the better nurses for your dear brother ; 
for he also has derived true consolation from having 
come to the sinner's Friend.' 

D6sir^ was indeed restored to the parental roof; 
but it was only too plain to see that he should soon 
find a better home, in ' a city which hath foundations, 
whose builder and maker is God,' not in the be- 
leaguered, starving city of Paris. 

He had longed to come and spend his last hours 
with us ; and we thanked God for sending him to us, 
even for the few days he had to live. 
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Henri came also that afternoon, and was much 
affected at seeing D6sir^ so changed, — so near the 
grave. 

But it was all as nothing to the grief of C16mence, 
who was now again sent home for rest. I never saw 
her shed tears before, but now she could not refrain ; 
she wept hysterically. She excused herself on the 
plea that she was ' weak and weary ; * her heart was 
sunk low by sights of suffering, each day increasing, 
and by the conviction that the great France was fallen 
from her place among the nations. 

It was well for Ddsir6 that Cl^mence came home 
then, for she was a splendid nurse ; there was no one 
like her beside a sick-bed ; and to our amazement 
her whole being seemed to go out in tenderness to 
my brother, who received everything from her hand 
with evident pleasure. 

' It is so ! * said my mother ; ' I Ve long known it. 
All the scorn of these two persons, their apparent 
insouciance, was but an effort of two proud hearts to 
conceal the weakness of their human nature, to crush 
back the love which filled them.' 

To-To's first mission had been such a success 
that I now carried him a second time to a balloon 
post. The Gare du Nord was a painful spot now to 
me ; but money was badly needed, so I took courage 
and sent him. A week passed by — ^he had not re- 
turned : conceive my distress, and Lu-Lu's sadness I 
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THE NEW YEAR. 




AD ever such a New Year's day opened on 
the city of Paris ? Our affliction was at 
its height nearly; hope waned in every 
heart, and snow and frost filled the atmo- 
sphere. For once Paris had ceased to laugh. No 
crowds of brilliantly dressed persons walked in her 
gardens to bestow and receive congratulations ; no 
strings of carriages, four abreast, with their purple 
satin linings, their crimson or blue or white liveried 
servants, their two or four superb horses, their grace- 
ful ladies, their bowing gentlemen, passed along the 
Champs Elys^es or down the Bois de Boulogne ; 
no splendidly appointed riders cantered along the 
Avenue de I'lmpdratrice. No shops sparkled with 
etrennes^ no showers of bon-bons delighted the 
young. Such scenes Paris used to present to view 
on New Year's day. What was she become } One 
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great hospital for the dying, the wounded, the starv- 
ing from cold and hunger; one great barrack foi 
the abode of military and the manufacture of arms. 
Sounds of pain and sorrow met the ear on one side ; 
the * Rappel ' and the distant cannonade on the other. 

Such was Paris when 1871 dawned upon her. 
Surely her sins had brought her to shame, and she 
had not sought after that righteousness which exalt- 
eth a nation. Poor Paris ! beautiful Paris ! 

At an early hour on that morning I was awaked by 
a tapping on the glass of one of the windows of the 
salon, and a gentle cooing ; at the same time Lu-Lu 
began to flutter about her cage. I jumped out of bed 
and ran to the window. Yes, there was To-To, — ^her 
faithful mate come back to her. 

* Oh my Emile 1 ' I cried in my heart, ' if thou 
hadst but returned to thy poor Aur^e ! ' 

I opened the sash and lifted my pigeon in my 
hands ; he trembled with fatigue ; I kissed him ; I 
pressed him to my heart. I used not to love pigeons^ 
nor do I love these birds in general ; but these were 
Emile's present, which was quite another thing. 
Then, not wishing to raise the jealousy of Lu-Lu, I 
opened the cage door, and admitted him. Ah, greedy, 
unromantic fellow ! he flew straight to the fountain 
and drank, and then regaled himself at the seed 
drawers, before he took the slightest notice of his 
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mate, who sat looking on patiently. Having lighted 
a bougie I observed that he had a little glass tube 
fastened under his tail ; I untied it, and taking out of 
it a small roll of thin paper, I saw that it was a note 
addressed to M. Jules Favre. My little bird had be- 
come quite a member of the diplomatic world, thus 
carrying State papers to the governors of Paris. I 
called Cerise to get up and dress herself, for we must 
carry this letter at once to M. Rampont. 

With what joy I received my twenty-five francs, 
and also a request to send my other pigeon in the 
next balloon. Yes, truly, Madame Lu-Lu must exert 
herself and pay for her livelihood ; she was as strong 
as her little husband, and she ought to enjoy a voyage 
in the free air after her long confinement to the cage. 

With what pleasure, notwithstanding the falling 
snow, we took our etrennes to the la Mottes. Mother 
gave us an old but warm shawl for Jacqueline's mother, 
and we had again a tin of preserved meat, and the 
price of a good bundle of wood to bring her. How 
content we were. We had also a small bunch of 
sweet violets for Jacqueline. She had brought to us 
the bread of life ; how small was our return ; but it 
was all we had to give, and we had the satisfaction 
of seeing that our little gifts brought real help to our 
poor friends. The rest of To-To*s earnings were 
thankfully given to mother to buy comforts for our 
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dying brother, — ^for Ddsir^ was sinking in a rapid 
decline. 

It was no easy matter to procure these comforts, 
for now truly Paris was reduced to boucheries of cats 
and dogs ; and we had to keep Pipo tied to his kennel, 
and a close watch upon Mignon. True, there were 
delicacies to be had still at M. Debos' on the Boule- 
vard Haussman. Of this the Lavrois informed us. 
This amiable family had now come to reside near us, 
for a shell had entered their abode and dashed its roof 
in, breaking all their furniture to pieces. 

First our fine Spanish cock and then our two re- 
maining hens had been killed, and made into soup 
for our invalid and grand'm^re ; and now there was 
no other meat except horse-flesh to be found at the' 
Halles. But the balloon post was to go out, and Lu- 
Lu must earn money to buy some of M. Debos' 
dainties. 

* What is it that they sell there } * Cldmence asked 
of Elize Lavrois. 

' Oh ! trunk of elephant ; it is a great delicacy ; and 
head of tiger, besides bodies of monkeys,' said Elize. 
' Ah, disgusting ! worse than dogs ; what then ? ' 

* Eh, I don't know ; there was bear, but the 
English have devoured it all.' 

' Very likely,' said Cl^mence ; ' although it was 
only a case of brother devouring brother.' 
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* They have also had a grand dinner yesterday on 
le jour de Vanl said Elize, laughing. * They roasted 
our best wolf from the Jardin, and regaled themselves 
therewith/ 

' I can well believe it/ said Cerise ; * what stomachs 
they have, these English ! ' 

I was too angry and hurt with my former friends, 
the English, notwithstanding their liberality to our 
starving people, to take their part now. How was it 
that England allowed us, her old allies, to suffer thus } 
How could a Christian nation, as I understood her to 
be, stand by and see so religious a man as Father 
William, and so near a relative of her own as Fritz, 
continue this cruel war } Why did she not even re- 
monstrate with them } Why not come to our help .? 
And why did this King of Prussia pray for God to 
help him to destroy us ; to murder such thousands of 
poor sinners t I became more and more puzzled as 
I thought on these things, and wished I could ask* 
that charming pastor, who had brought D6sir6 home, 
all about it. Just then I read a verse in our St. John, 
which said to me, * What is that to thee ? Follow 
thou me.' 

But to return to the subject of food, which was now 
becoming almost absorbing to us, even more interest- 
ing than the bursting of those gamins^ as we called 
the shells of the Prussians. The delicacy to be pro- 
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cured on the Boulevard Haussman, which attracted 
us the most, was the flesh of camel. Ah, yes ! that 
sounded clean and civilized; therefore Lu-Lu must 
go at once, and then I should be able to buy some of 
this dainty for my brother. Accordingly, father came 
with me to the gare, carrying my precious little bird. 
The evening was dark, and snow was on the ground ; 
but still crowds filled the streets ; all were excited ; 
news had oozed out that General Bourbaki's army 
had fled over the Jura mountains into Switzerland. 
Our governors had known this for some time, but had 
tried to conceal the evil tidings. Our rulers no doubt 
always meant well when they did these things, but it 
was a cruel kindness. 

M. Rampont received my pigeon with joy — * her 
mate had done his business well ; she was a beautiful 
bird, and would equal him ! ' So Monsieur R. kindly 
paid once more our money in advance. I *m sure my 
^ale and long face and skinny fingers showed him 
how much we needed the francs. 

Father thought a little amusement would be good 
for me, and that some of these silver pieces should be 
spent on myself ; and therefore he proposed that we 
should visit one of the many theatres — now again 
open — where the afflicted citizens gathered in hun- 
dreds, to forget their sorrows for an hour or two in 
loud peals of laughter, and shouts of applause, as one 
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or other favourite actor appeared and gratified them. 
But it seemed to me so dreadful, in the very ears of 
the starving and dying, that I begged of father to 
hurry home, only stopping to buy some flowers for 
Cl^mence — snowdrops and violets — for she always 
kept a bouquet on the table beside Ddsir^ ; and sent 
any more that she could procure to the Soeurs de 
France. 

Whilst we had been out. Cerise had sat by the 
pillow of D6sir^ ; she had been reading to him the 
beautiful 14th of St. John, and the 23d Psalm. 

How these inspired words cheered his heart ! how 
they gave him courage. ' It is but a shadow that I 
now walk through,* he said ; ' the reality of the place 
prepared for me is before me ; I shall soon reach the 
end of this valley, and the Christ Himself will receive 
me to dwell where He is.' 

Cl^mence, who was present when he spoke thus, 
drew a long sigh, and turning to Cerise said, — 

'You must try and get me one of these little 
books, its words are good ; they speak their own 
truth ; there is freedom in them ; they are simple.' 

* That is why I listened to them,' said Ddsir^ : ' it 
was thus : a wounded Prussian lay hear me in the 
ambulance. He spoke our language, and a young lady 
read to him from the New Testament. At first I 
did not listen — I, a French Catholic — no, no. But I 
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could not help hearing ; she had read of the son who 
had gone away from his father, and who in his deso- 
lation cried out, " I will arise and go to my Father, 
and will say unto him, Father, I have sinned," so I 
listened ; and when she came again, I was glad, and 
listened again ; and so on, till I longed more for the 
repetition of the words of that book than I did for 
ease from pain gr restored strength. They are simple 
words, but more powerful than the thunderbolt. What 
but they could give me peace ? Yes, " Peace I give 
unto you." ' 

Ddsir^ never spoke on the subject before or after 
that day; he had no strength, but his countenance 
told that this peace had taken up her abode in him. 
C16mence gave us money to procure her a New 
Testament like one which we had bought for our- 
selves. She also never spoke to us about it, — for as 
I said at first, there was always a kind of proud 
reserve about her, and she became more silent than 
ever. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



END OF THE WAR. 




LETTER had come addressed 'To the 
Count Hubert Verfier ; chez M. Jacques 
Castel/ So then it was quite true, and 
our young Breton, who had made himself 
the gar9on of our little manage, was really a member 
of the ancient aristocracy of France. Ah ! real great- 
ness is always humble, and accommodates itself to 
circumstances ; it is above vanity and small pride. 
Ceroid, who could now converse with us pretty 
fluently, quite recognised the address ; it was he who 
took it from the postman, who also brought me an 
affectionate letter from Pauline. It Avas not very well 
known how letters reached us, the bourgoisie of Paris ; 
they now did so in considerable numbers. I suppose 
Father William's heart was touched by our condition 
or that he hoped our friends would inform us of the 

209 
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true state of affairs in France. Whatever the cause 
may have been, our enemies winked at the conveyance 
of our private posts. Yet the arrival of the plumy 
messengers was eagerly looked for; and several 
persons now congregated in our street watching for 
the return of my Lu-Lu. The weather was very 
severe, and she had been several days gone, and To-To 
began to refuse his com, and to sit with ruffled 
feathers, the picture of misery. I too felt my heart 
sink, for now the cannon balls had come even into 
Paris, and also I had heard a story whispered of a shot 
having brought down a hawk in the act of sticking its 
talons into the back of a pigeon ; both fell together. I 
felt as though I had betrayed Emile in venturing his 
present out of my own care. Then I thought of the 
sparrows, and of how one cannot fall to the ground 
without our Father ; and this assurance soothed me. 
We had sat down to dinner — we called it * dinner,* for 
that sounded well. It consisted of a little rice and cafi 
ncir, a,nd of half a preserved apple for each of us women ; 
and a small piece of broiled horse-flesh for each of our 
men — father, Gerold, and M. Brunei. Grand'm^re had 
some tea and a little bread : she sat in the kitchen 
now, for we no longer had any wood for the saloa 
* What is the noise ? ' asked mother ; * they shout' 
' The Prussians enter ! ' whispered Cerise. 
' I ran into the court, where the snow lay deep, 
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and I opened the wicket. A crowd stood outside ; 
they looked up — so did I — and there was Lu-Lu 
perched on the top of a neighbouring house, — a great, 
lean, starved cat staring at her from a distance. My 
poor bird ! she seemed unable to move from ex- 
haustion ; but she did not see her enemy, if she had 
done so her case had been hopeless. Oh ! the agony 
of that moment. 

* Lu-Lu ! Lu-Lu ! ' I cried, ' viens done cherie^ do 
you hear ? come to your mistress ! ' 

She looked down at me and fluttered her wings a 
little, but seemed too tired to stir. 

Again I called her ; I stretched out my arms, in- 
viting her, beckoning her to come; an intense silence 
prevailed in the crowd. Cerise, who had followed me 
and seen the situation, now appeared with To-To in 
her arms. His little wife made a struggle, she advanced 
to the edge of the roof and with a flutter fell into 
my outstretched arms, at the moment that the hungry 
cat with a tremendous effort sprang to the spot she 
had just quitted. The crowd raised their voice and 
shouted ' Bravo ! bravo ! ' 

I laid my nearly exhausted pet in my bosom, and 
returned to the house, resolved that she should be a 
discreet little woman in future, stay at home, and not 
meddle with politics. She carried a letter to General 
Trochu from Bordeaux, containing some of the news 
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of the defeats of our armies under General Chanzy, 
and other news on which hung the fate of our city. 

' It is the last letter she shall carry/ I said, laying 
her on a piece of wool in the bottom of the cage be- 
side To-To, who sidled up lovingly to her. 

' Why say that, Aurde, my dear, when the sweet 
little thing has been so useful ? ' said Cerise. 

' At the risk of her life ? ' 

'Yes.' 

* No, no ; home is her place ; she shall stay here, 
my little woman.* 

'She has only been fulfilling her mission— 
woman's mission of usefulness. How the twenty-five 
francs she has earned have helped us ; how they have 
helped the sick! Is not that woman's mission — ^to 
earn, to help, to comfort } ' 

Cerise was quite right in her view of the case, but 
I dismissed the unpleasant subject, knowing in my 
heart that if there were occasion for either of my 
feathered messengers being sent again on their mis- 
sion of charity, I should not have it in me to refuse. 

D6sir6 did not need any of our help or our sacri- 
fices after this ; for that very night he passed away in 
his sleep, gently and without pain. 

It was not easy to procure the means of conveying 
the body of our brother to P^re-la-Chaise, for horses 
were very scarce in Paris, and the numbers of dead 
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were now so great that little attention was paid to 
the manner of their burial. In many instances large 
pits were dug, in which a number of dead bodies were 
placed and covered up together; and the funeral 
carriages which remained for hire were in demand in- 
cessantly, day and night. Many carried their dead 
themselves to the cemeteries, especially their children ; 
and the cur6s found it impossible to attend the beds 
of the dying or the graves of the dead. 

It was happy for D6sir6 he had applied to the 
Fountainhead — ^to the Great High Priest Himself, 
whose throne of grace is never too crowded, and 
whose attention is never preoccupied. For although 
mother and grand'm^re went themselves to Monsieur 
le Cur6*s house several times, they could never find 
him ; and although we succeeded in procuring a cor- 
billardy and (by force of some of C16mence's hidden 
gold) a separate grave in a quiet comer, to the left, 
in Pfere-la-Chaise, yet it was impossible to find a 
cur^ to perform the services of the dead. We laid 
him in his grave to the sound of the great guns of 
the Prussians, now sending their balls over our city, 
and the roars of our own * Mary Jane/ as our largest 
cannon was named. 

After this mother also took to her bed; dear, 
gentle mother ! she was quite overpowered by grief, 
and exhausted by the want of nourishment; and 

S 
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indeed none of us had much strength left, for all our 
flour and biscuit were now used up, and the bread 
already described tore our throats, even when steeped 
in wine. Even those who ate the horse-flesh were 
now so stinted by the small supply allowed by the 
Government to each person, that it was little better 
than starvation. Elize Lavrois too, who had often 
cheered us by her good spirits and hopefulness, and 
who had kept Cldmence constantly supplied with 
flowers for the sick, now fell ill of small-pox ; for this 
illness still lurked in our unhappy city, in spite of 
snow and frost. C16mence had again taken her place 
in the service of the Lay Sisters of France. A little 
soup was to be procured at a high price for mother at 
a *caf6 restaurant' near the Pantheon, and father 
went himself for it each day ; it would have been 
taken from any one less strong by some of those mad- 
dened by hunger in the streets. 

For more than a week past, once a day either 
Cerise or I went to the Boulevard St. Germain, a little 
bottle of milk hid in our pocket for the orphan baby 

— ah ! he was an orphan indeed now. Madame 

had at last, sunk beneath her load of grief and 
anxiety, besides her absolute need of food which she 
could eat ; and Jacqueline did not quit the three poor 
children, for whom she obtained a small allowance of 
food from the Mairie. It was so pretty to see this 
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young girl acting the little mother to these orphans, 
who rewarded her by the sincere love and artless con- 
fidence of childhood. While one of us, the twins, 
paid her our daily visit, the other went with father to 
carry home a little greenwood for our stove and that 
of M. Brunei. Some trees had been cut down to save 
Paris from perishing altogether from the intensity of 
cold, and we carried back each day a small supply. 
It was better than nothing, although, being damp 
greenwood, it was difficult to kindle, and filled the 
house with an acrid smoke, very trying to our eyes. 
Now indeed it was that Cerise's little book of the 
Psalms of David was our chief resource for comfort ; 
there were so many verses in it suited to us — so many 
words that we too might say to God, for they ex- 
pressed our feelings and wants in so much clearer lan- 
guage than we could put them. How often I have 
found relief in these, for instance, — ' O Lord, I am 
oppressed ; undertake for me.' 

Thus it was that the first weeks of January went 
slowly on. We had heard nothing of Hubert since 
he left us ; nor of Henri since he had looked in on 
New Year's day, with a present of a small piece of 
cheese to us, and a little lamp-oil for our poor 
brother's night-light. 

Letters had reached us from Pauline — kind and 
tender, but still without tidings of Blanchard, or con- 
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firmation of the story of Emile's death. I even began 
to buoy myself up with a forlorn hope of its having 
been all a mistake, and that it might be he lived ; for 
truly love will hope against hope. Pauline did not 
say much about the Prussians — she was perhaps 
afraid her letters might fall into their hands. She 
told us they had two officers and six men in their 
house, who, although they had ferocious appetites and 
not very clean habits, were by no means malhonniU 
persons ; in fact, the elder officer was kind and hu- 
mane, he regretted the war exceedingly, and that the 
wishes of His Royal Highness the Crown Prince — 
our Fritz — had not been attended to ; for he was a 
peaceable man, who hated this war. 

At last the beginning of the end came. It was 
the 8th of January, and our ears were assailed by 
a thundering cannonade. Balls and shells fell now, 
so that it was at the risk of our lives Cerise and I 
ran for the baby's milk, and to the Boulevard St 
Germain to give it to Jacqueline, whom we found 
in one of cellars of the great house where she had 
been permitted to remove with the orphans and her 
mother for safety. Now a shell struck the schools of 
St. Nicholas, killing several children ; then a ball feli 
on the Palace of the Luxembourg or the Church of St 
Sulpice. N6tre Dame de Paris was in danger. They 
fought on the plains of Avron ; several of our forts 
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were attacked ; St. Denis in danger of being taken ; 
on all sides was desolation, despair. Still Cerise and 
I kept up each other's hearts by the grand words, 
* Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by night, nor 
for the arrow which flieth by day. A thousand shall 
fall at thy side, and ten thousand at thy right hand ; 
but it shall not come nigh thee ; ' and we knelt to- 
gether, and asked our Father who is in heaven to 
protect us and our parents, as well as Henri and 
Hubert, if they were in the battle. 

What news arrived from time to time ! St. Cloud 
was on fire ; the beautiful slopes and woods above 
the town going to the park of /Montre-tout' were 
covered with the slain. For two days and nights it 
continued ; it was wonderful that all Paris was not in 
ruins. They say these Vandals of Prussia took care 
to spare the city ; it is certain their ravages were 
almost confined to the suburbs and the provinces. 

On the evening of the 9th a hasty ring at the 
gate called Cerise there, she hoped it might be Henri. 
No, it was not Henri, it was our Breton, Hubert, his 
face, hands, and clothes blackened by powder and 
stained with blood ; his boots and gaiters tattered 
and steeped in mud; his head bare, horror in his 
countenance. 

* But, how ! what is it, my poor friend ? ' Cerise 
said in compassion ,and fright. 
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* We are lost !' he replied in a voice which trem- 
bled ; ' Paris is lost ! France is disgraced ! ' 

*Is this great sortie then in vain — has it also 
failed?' 

* Yes, yes I ' he said ; ' that Trochu was no leader 
for us ; he was like the rest of those fellows — Bazaine, 
Chanzy, Ulrich — all, all, traitors or incompetent/ 

* Come in, my friend,* said Cerise, for all this time 
he had stood at the wicket. 

* Where is Mademoiselle Aurde, — ^has she a letter 
for me ? ' he asked, following her in. 

I, Aur6e, had heard his voice, and ran out to meet 
him, holding up his letter in my hand. With what 
haste and joy he received it ; but for the present he 
handed it back to me, his hands were too stiff with 
cold, and too much begrimed to open a tiny letter. 
He was terribly exhausted from cold, fatigue, hunger, 
and fear. And we had so little to comfort him with, 
poor child, excepting kind words and his letter. We 
had no fire that evening, for it was too dangerous to 
go for wood when cannon-balls fell like hail into the 
Seine, and broken slates descended in showers into 
the streets from the house-roofs during the last two 
days. A family of our friends from the Jardin des 
Plantes had taken shelter this same afternoon in our 
wood-house, for there the balls fell most thickly, de- 
stroying everything before them. 
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This was the end of the war on the banks of the 
Seine ; for the Commune now threatened to rise and 
add civiL discord and fraternal murder to all our 
miseries. Now none of us stirred out excepting our 
two Bretons ; they went for their rations and ours 
also, and they carried in a few armfuls of green- 
wood to us. We were well-nigh spent, weak from 
hunger, and illness caused by eating that bread 
which, steeped in sour wine, just kept body and soul 
together. Our nerves, too, became feeble with our 
bodies, and we lost the courage which had so long 
enabled us to go in and out so fearlessly. As for 
the poor baby's milk, there was no more for us to 
carry to it, nothing living remained in the Jardin des 
Plantes ; nor did it matter, for the little one, who had 
been scarcely kept alive, had sunk and died in Jac- 
queline's arms on the same day that the violence of 
the bombardment began. Happy babe, thus made 
equal with the labourers who had borne the burden 
and heat of the day ! Still we heard nothing of Henri, 
and Cerise's heart was sick on his account Hubert 
could not tell us whether he had been in the battle of 
Montre»tout or not He had himself escaped in a 
marvellous manner with scarcely a scratch, while 
hundreds were falling round him, — rolled over the 
steep bank beside the railway by the dead body of 
a comrade falling near hini, he had made his way 
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' under cover of those beautiful shrubs and trees which 
are there so ornamental, and had reached the small 
private line of railway by which the Emperor had 
been used to pass back and forwards between the 
Chateau of St Cloud and Paris ; and he had crept 
along there, and so escaped back into the city. 

Paris is a large place, and we hoped Henri might 
be on duty in safety, but too far to come to see us. 
He had been long at a high position on the north 
side, called ' Moulin de la Galette,' whence observa- 
tions of the enemy had been taken, and he might be 
there again now, — so we hoped. 

Our Bretons brought in the news of the city with 
our black bread and horse-flesh. At one part of it 
they returned the fire of the Prussians ; at another 
they walked on the ramparts laughing and joking, as 
we Parisians do when the sun shines over our sorrows 
and the fresh air blows about our new sable garments; 
at another place, nearer to us, the Commune assem- 
bled in arms and threatened us with civil war. 

Then it was that our governors concluded the 
terms of an armistice, the prelude to peace. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



WE WELCOME PEACE. 




ES, peace was come. But what a peace ! how 
disastrous, how humiliating to Paris ! It 
found us all on the brink of the grave; for 
severe illness had been caused among us by 
the badness and scarcity of our food ; and, to speak the 
truth, I must admit we were much more affected by 
the prospect of the speedy arrival of supplies of flour 
and fresh meat than by the terms of the proposed 
peace. These supplies came in but slowly ; and, 
weak and impoverished as we were, it was no easy 
matter for us either to push our way into the Halles, 
or to pay the prices required. Hubert Verfier, in- 
deed, and Gerold were willing to return bur kindness 
to them to the utmost of their power, and we were 
only too happy to trust the little money remaining to 
us to them to spend for us with their own. The first 
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day they went to the Halles they returned with 
downcast looks and long faces; they had not suc- 
ceeded in procuring anything except the usual black 
bread and horse-flesh. Two days passed and they 
went again, and I shall not soon forget their joyous 
return. Their shouts drew me to the gate; they sang 
some Breton song of triumph which I could not 
understand, and with broad grins of satisfaction and 
sparkling eyes they gently laid their baskets on the 
bench at the door. I attempted to open one. 

'Wait a little, Mademoiselle,' said Hubert; *I 
must show our prizes to Madame your mother also, 
and to Mademoiselle Cerise ; all must see.' 

They came feebly at my call, and our proud 
Bretons displayed the marketing. The greatest 
gourmand was surely never more gratified at seeing 
a royal feast spread before him than we were at once 
more beholding two large loaves of white bread, a 
little roll of butter, a leg of mutton, and a head of 
cabbage. Eh! it was truly a provision for a prince! 
and thry had a little money over too ; it had cost less 
than our late noisome daily fare. God had surely 
sent us this relief; He had heard our cry, as He does 
that of the young lions ; He had tried our patience 
and our trust in Him, but at last had given us meat 
in due season, in time to save our lives. 

With what joy we prepared grand'mfere's d^euni 
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of tea and white bread and butter; how prettily 
Cerise cut her tartines. / Dear grand'm^re, she knelt 
down and thanked God and the blessed Virgin be- 
fore she would taste one crumb. How we dined 
that day ! Yes, it was * dinner ' now once more for 
father, mother, M. Brunei, all of us. They say the 
Prussians hurried on food to us, that the good Chris- 
tians in Germany could not bear to think of a whole 
city dying of hunger in the enlightened nineteenth 
century ; I hope this is true. 

Then came the arrival next welcome to food, dry 
firewood. Also a letter from Pauline, announcing the 
speedy arrival of her father to visit us, and to bring 
us a present from his garden. 

A letter also for our young count from Brittany. 
It was the second he had received. The first had 
been one of gentle remonstrance from his sisters, who 
in their joy at finding he was still alive, although 
gone i Finsqu with Gerold Vox, his substitute, to the 
defence of Paris, yet scolded him for his cruelty in 
thus leaving them. Their father had joined Count 
Kdratr/s corps, with many of their friends. 

This second — for the boy told mother the contents 
of his letters quite freely — was from his father, who 
in kind but decided language requested of Hubert 
not to enter into any matrimonial alliance or engage- 
ment such as he had written about, before the war 
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should be over, and his father should have an oppor- 
tunity of judging whether it were one he could approve 
of Upon this our Breton entered into a confidence 
with mother regarding his affections for me, his 
certainty that his father — ^who loved goodness and 
worth more than riches or high birth — ^would be only 
charmed at his selection of me for a wife. That my 
good friend M. Emile being dead, there could be no 
hindrance, he felt sure, on my part 

Mother thanked the count for his politeness, but 
could make no promises for me; she did not be- 
lieve I could so soon forget or replace one so dear 
to me as my cousin had been. 

And she was quite right ; no one could have in- 
duced me to give up my hope of Emile's return. My 
reason, it is true, believed him dead, but not so my 
heart ; for still love went on hoping against hope. This 
I proved to be true, when at the end of two months 
Count Verfier wrote to my father to approve of his 
son's suit, saying, he had * learned from him to hold 
all my family in the highest respect, and to regard us 
with deep affection and gratitude.' I could not listen 
for one moment to any proposal which should sepa- 
rate me from the love I had for Emile, or the fond 
hope of his living to return to me. It might have 
been a folly — ^but — ah ! wait a little. 

I have been very long in writing this feeble 
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account of our sufferings ; the time they lasted was 
apparently so long, it seemed as though I must put 
down the history of years and not that of weeks. I 
shall give but a short sketch of that which has yet to 
come in my story. 

Ten days after the armistice my uncle arrived. 
He was accompanied by a man who helped to carry 
a large basket ; there was also a carriage at the gate. 

We ran out to welcome him, clapping our hands 
for joy. He received us in his arms, but started 
back and burst into tears when he looked at us. No 
great wonder, for the sight was spectral ! Mother too 
could only weep, she was so much overcome ; and 
grand* m^re raised her eyes and thanked St. Genevieve 
and Our Lady. And while I write these two last 
words I again pause in my story to say, I write the 
name from habit ; for Cerise and I having carefully 
examined our New Testament from end to end, 
cannot find one word about praying to the blessed 
Virgin, or regarding her as anything more holy or 
beloved than the others of our Lord's disciples. So 
that although acknowledging her to have been blessed 
as the mother of the Immanuel, God in human flesh, 
yet we have ceased to pray to her, or to give her the 
* worship which, as we read in the Revelation of St. 
John, belongs to God alone. Mother and grand'mfere 
find it very hard to believe that there is so very little 
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said about her in the New Testament, and that St 
Paul declares ' there is but one Mediator between 
God and men, the man Christ Jesus/ But it is no 
wonder, for we have all been so ignorant ; yes, we, 
the Parisians, the most civilized of people, the most 
learned, the patterns of Europe for art and science, 
we have been as ignorant as the very heathen of the 
true religion contained in the Word of God. 

To return to my story. Uncle's basket contained 
an ample supply of such things as we deeply needed 
for our bodily health. A large pan of fresh butter, 
for aunt's best cow had lately calved ; new-laid eggs, 
honey, salad, and cheese. Plenty for ourselves, for 
Elize Lavrois — who was now convalescent and at 
home — for the generous M. Brunei, and, above all, for 
the poor la Mottes. How delightful it was once more 
to carry them our little present ! Neither To-To nor 
Lu-Lu had gone en voyage since the narrow escape of 
the latter ; it would have been useless to risk their 
lives for money, when nothing remained for that 
money to purchase. 

Now uncle insisted on our returning with him to 
Fontainebleau. 

' We wanted the fresh air and plentiful milk to re- 
store our youth, our strength, our good looks ; ' he 
insisted. He was not ruined by the Prussians, by 
any means; although his household expenses had 
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been more than doubled during their stay, and he had 
often been au comble in his distress to find fodder for 
their horses as well as his own cattle. He had not 
found his lodgers at all unreasonable or oppressive ; 
on the contrary, they had been obliging and good- 
tempered. Now they were gone, and the new grass 
would soon begin to spring up ; and, at all events, 
there was enough, and a hearty welcome for us. 

Mother would not hear of our refusing so kind 
and desirable an invitation ; the two Bretons were 
going home immediately, Cl^mence was to come back 
to her father next week. Our parents would not 
permit us to see the entrance of the Prussians into 
Paris ; all our citizens had resolved to let them enjoy 
their entry without any spectators to hurl curses, or 
it might be fire upon them as they passed. 

And so it was settled that we were to go to our 
uncle and aunt for a month ; Cerise being assured 
that the first news of Henri should find its way to her 
by telegram, if the wires and service were restored in 
time. 

We travelled by boat to Melun, to avoid the 
broken bridges and stray bands of soldiers, also the 
need of passing through the Prussian lines ; and, oh ! 
what scenes of devastation ! what ruined houses ! 
what fields where the freshly dug pits scarcely covered 
up the dead ! what a tainted air ! what a reality of 
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war and its horrors ! All this came before us as we 
passed that beautiful part of oiir river after the 
circular railway. And then what floating banners, 
and beating drums, what triumphant shouts and 
songs new to us ! Then a group of men in uniform, 
also new to us, sang, beneath a white flag with a black 
eagle, such words as these — 

' £s braust ein Ruf wie Donnerhall, 
Wie Schwertgeklirr und Wogenprall : 
Zum Rhein, zum Rhein, zum deutschen Rhein, 
Wer will des Stromes Hiiter seln ? 
Lieb Vaterland, magst ruhig sein, 
Fest steht und treu die Wacht am Rhein ! ' 

At another place there would be a party of cavalry 
watering their horses, and shouting, as cheerily as we 
had done the 'Marseillaise,' these presumptuous 
words, beginning with — 

* Was ist des deutschen Vaterland ? 
Ist's Preussenland ? Ist's Schwabenland 7 
Ist's wo am Rhein die Rebe bliiht ? 
Ist's wo am Belt die Mowe zieht I 
O neini nein! nein I 
Sein Vaterland muss grosser sein.' 

We had learned a little German, and so we could 
tell what they sang. Ah ! it was hard to bear this ; 
to listen to these words, sung in triumph beside our 
Seine. I burst into tears ; I hid my face in my hands 
and stopped my ears. Then Cerise came closer to 
me and whispered — 
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* Aurde, it is our Father who is in heaven who 
has done it all ; it must be right His will be done ! ' 

Dear Cerise, she was so true, so in earnest in her 
religion. Her words comforted me. 

Melun, that once beautiful and favourite country 
abode, was, like St. Cloud, little better than a heap of 
ruins ; we turned our eyes away and were glad to 
find a train at once starting for Fontainebleau. 

How delightful was the stillness, the peace of the 
country ! how sweet the air ! Once more we felt the 
pleasure of living ; once more the hopes and joys of 
youth sprang up in our breasts. My hopes, my de- 
termination not to despair about Emile, cheered up 
my good aunt Ah 1 the dimples had left her cheeks ; 
the sunshine her brow. Marie, too, became more gay, 
and talked of the joy of the coming summer, and of 
the expected baby, whose little garments she engaged 
us to make in our spare hours. In return for this, we 
engaged her and Pauline to listen whilst we read to 
them the words which had sustained us through all 
our recent trials. 

Pauline had soon reason to change her expressions 
concerning us ; for when we first came she called us 'her 
poor little starvelings,' ' her pet spectres,' ' her ghosts of 
St Marcel.' One fortnight of her's and aunt's care, and 
of the splendid air of river and forest combined, and we 
were no longer to be recognised as victims of famine. 

T 
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In this time Cl^mence had written to say that 
Henri had been quietly at the observatory on Mont- 
martre — Moulin de la Galette — and had come home 
without a scratch. How much we had to be thankful 
for! 

Cl^mence gave us another piece of news which was 
of the deepest pleasure to us. Jacqueline had called 
once more at our house of St. Marcel, not knowing we 
had left home. She had come to say that the young 
Christian soldier who had given her the Gospel of St 
John for herself and us had returned to his old quar- 
ters, that he had made her an offer of marriage, which 
had been thankfully accepted by herself and her 
mother for her, and that she hoped we, the twins, 
would be her bridesmaids. Her soldier was offered a 
nice situation, as gardener, far away in the Puy de 
D6me, by the relatives of the poor little orphans to 
whom Jacqueline had acted the part of mother ; they 
had come to Paris to inquire after the Colonel's 
family, and had heard from the great persons of the 
first floor the history of the flower-maker's fidelity, 
and they had hastened to inquire as to how they 
might reward it. 

I had nearly forgotten to say that my dear pigeons 
had accompanied us, to enjoy a little of their native 
air, and they were now building a pretty little nest in 
their cage. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE COUMUNE. 

SN the 20th of March we returned to Paris by 
railway, for some of the service of the 
' Chemins defer' was now restored. Many 
persons from the provinces had quitted 
the city, and several of those who had fled from the 
Prussian siege had returned. 

Our father met us at the Gare de Lyons, having 
secured a small carriage, which was to take us to our - 
house for six francs. 

But eh ! what was the matter now ? The 
streets were full of soldiers ; our National Guard, 
all under arms, thronged the pavi; the Column of 
Liberty was surrounded by patrols, all wearing 
anxious faces. 

' What is it all about, father f ' we asked. 

' I am sorry I did not know of it soon enough,' he 
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replied, ' to telegraph to you not to return for a few 
days longer.* 

' Why, is it again the Prussians ? * I asked in dis- 
may. ' I thought we were now at peace, and that our 
eyes should rest from seeing soldiers, soldiers, always 
soldiers, everywhere in Paris.' 

* Is there not peace, then } * asked Cerise. 

' Yes, my dears, there is peace with Prussia ; but 
there is no peace between the contending parties in 
our unhappy city.' 

* Nor ever can be,* observed Cerise. 

*What do they quarrel about now?' I asked 
crossly. ' Are they not pleased with themselves and 
each other, now they have chased the Imperial family? 
or is it that the star of the Buonapartes rises once 
more ? ' 

' No, my dear,' said papa, ' it is that one set want 
a Republic' 

' Of course ; the majority ! ' interposed Cerise. 

'Not of the Parisians, Cerise; they are much 
divided. The number and strength of the Commune 
is very great — almost all our National Guard belong 
to it; therefore the Government under M. Thiers, 
outside the city, now wish to disarm that Guard, re- 
gretting that they refused Count Bismarck's offer to 
do so.' 

' Which will not be disarmed by them,' said our 
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cocheTy who was listening with interest to our conver- 
sation. ' Some even declare they want to restore the 
Empire when they have disarmed the citizens, or 
even the Comte de Paris, or yet even the Comte de 
Chambord. Now the Commune of Paris, the citizens 
of Belleville and La Villette and Montmartre, for 
instance, will not submit/ 

' And what then will they do ? ' I asked. 

' Why, fight it out, and see who will conquer, of 
course,' replied cocker, 

' And kill each other ! ' I cried. 

' Not being satisfied with the sufferings and deaths 
caused by Prussia,' said Cerise. 

' Even so, Mesdemoiselles ; they begin already to 
kill each other, and truly it is but the beginning.' 

So we had left the peace of God*s lovely sweet 
country for the war of man's bad but beautiful city ! 
beautiful Paris ! — yes, truly, it looked so to us. And 
our own pretty house, with the magnolia on the walls 
in full blow, and the great waxen buds of the chest- 
nut almost bursting into spring foliage. 

And our mother and grand'mfere and Cl^mence, 
what joy ! what embracings and laughter, and shouts 
of pleasure ! even M. Brunei took his cigar from his 
mouth to bid us welcome. We found our own room 
repaired and in its usual order. 

And what a pretty dinner mother and Madame 
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Lecroix had prepared for us ! Ah ! there was no 
scarcity of provisions now, abundance poured in from 
our provinces to our Halles; and friends far away 
sent all the dainties they could think of. Aunt had 
not allowed us to return empty-handed ; and she had 
besides given us the cochin-china cock and two hens, 
mentioned as our principal live stock in the beginning 
of this story. We were also less poor than might 
have been expected ; of course all our parents* little 
stores had been spent, but father was well paid again; 
and M. Brunei had given mother an entire year's 
rent of his pretty apartments in advance ; he having 
received his rentes from the 'Minist^re de Finances,' 
besides having resumed his old occupation of gold- 
making, Cl^mence helping him as of old, although at 
every spare hour she was off to sit beside some 
invalid whilst his nurse — ^whether a lay or clerical 
sister — ^went for a walk in the fresh air. They had 
been hoping that peaceful and even prosperous days 
might be returning for Paris ; and therefore, when the 
joy of seeing us had a little subsided, and father told 
them of the excitement and uneasiness prevailing at 
the north side of the river, their faces became clouded 
over, and silence fell on the family. As well might 
be the case ! For on that night we were awakened 
from our sleep by the now familiar sounds of the 
rappel, and the new sound of the great bell of N6tre 
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Dame ringing out the tocsin. At d^jeuni father 
informed us that Paris would not submit to the 
Republican Government assembled at Versailles, but 
would shut her gates against her Republican leaders, 
and the army which had betrayed her by its want of 
bravery into the hands of Germany. 

* It is this which we have gained by turning out 
our good Empress!]* I said ; * we have always been an 
ungrateful nation.' 

' Say no more in defence of that miserable dynasty, 
my dear Aur^e,' said my father ; * the private papers 
left behind that family in the Tuileries testify but 
too strongly to their errors.* 

' Say their wickedness, their wilful crimes ! ' inter- 
posed Cl^mence with energy. 

* It was honourable of our people to read these 
private papers, truly ! ' I exclaimed with my usual 
vehemence ; ' and very probably they have been quite 
misunderstood and twisted to suit the taste of their 
enemies.' 

'Don't let us quarrel about them,' said mother 
gently ; * there is fighting enough without, let us at 
least have peace within. Come, my girls, I have 
plenty for you to do ; leave off politics for the pre- 
sent, they are past your mending, and come see to 
the family linen.' 

*I have not much to occupy me to-day,' said 
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father ; ^so that if the little mother will allow me to 
interfere with her plans, I should like to take a walk 
with my girls. They do not fight as yet, and the 
weather is fine.* 

For the first time in our lives we saw on that day 
one of those barricades for which Paris is, alas ! but 
too famous. It was near the Place Vendome. Every- 
thing which came to hand, stones, carts, pieces of 
green timber, sacks of earth were all piled up and 
roped together into a kind of rampart, on which great 
guns were elevated ; and through loopholes in which 
chassepots could be discharged. It was a villainous- 
looking construction, but one to the sight of which 
we soon became too well accustomed; for they 
erected them everywhere, in the most beautiful places, 
especially, at the Rues Fleurins and Rivoli, the grand 
Rue Royale, the Arc de Triomphe — ever)nvhere — 
ever)nvhere. Crowds of the National Guard were 
assembled near them, also bands of armed and fierce- 
looking women. Paris looked much more warlike now 
than she had done all through the siege. Amidst 
these troops near the Rue Royale we beheld a strange 
sight, two ladies who distributed little books to all 
who would take them. 

' I know their faces ; I 've seen them before now/ 
I whispered to Cerise. 

* Yes, certainly,* she replied ; ' one of them is she 
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who gave me my Psalms of David, at the Kiosque 
pi the Exposition/ 

'Ah, truly !' I exclaimed, 'how I should like to 
tell her the happiness she has bestowed by that gift ! 
I wish I might speak to them.* 

' Oh no, my dear,' said Cerise, ' it would be for- 
ward to do so ; but you might hold out your hand 
for one of these little books/ 

I approached* the ladies, and as I did so I heard 
a whisper among the crowd, ' These are Swiss, and 
Protestants — not Calottines, their books must be 
good/^ An oAicer alSo inquired whether their treatises 
were political ? The younger lady handed him one, 
which he glanced over, saying, ' Ah, yes ! I see, these 
are very good books/ 

I held out my hand to the elder lady, who with a 
kind smile and * Bien volontier ' gave me two of her 
tracts. Ahl she did not know how glad I was to 
get them, for these little books explained many things 
to us, which puzzled us. 

After this day the struggle between us, brothers 
and sisters of France, began and continued with more 
or less vehemence for many weeks. Fresh shells fell 
upon Paris ; but now they were not sent from Prus- 
sian guns : it was the troops whose approach for our 
relief had been so long looked for and prayed for who 

» Facts. 
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now sent death and desolation into our midst ! The 
existence of a tremendous power was now fully visible; 
a wicked, cruel, godless power — ^that of the Commune. 
Cl^mence's Republic was a mild, respectable power 
compared with this emanation from the infernal re- 
gions, — for I can't apply milder language to it. Now 
indeed we were made to feel that Paris deserved all 
she suffered, as a punishment for having allowed such 
a monster to grow up within her walls. 

* They call it "Fraternity, Liberty, Equality," ' said 
Cl^mence, when she came in one day from relieving 
a watching ' Sister * beside the bed of a man horribly 
wounded by a French ball. ' ' It is the brotherhood of 
the devil and his angels ; it is the liberty to murder 
and destroy ; it is the equality of men and women in 
their powers of wickedness and cruelty ! * 

*God has forsaken this city,' said grand' m^re; 
'otherwise He would not permit His houses, our 
churches, to be all shut up, and our priests banished 
and hunted like rats. 

A child belonging to the family, who were still 
living in our wood«-house, hearing this, said, — 

* Eh que non I God was never here ; Mademoiselle 
Duchamps, our new schoolmistress, says so. She says 
" There is no God ; it is all a lie ; " and we are not to 
learn about Him, or that bitise^ of religion any more.' 

» Facts. 
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We were all struck dumb. We had heard such 
words from poor M. la Motte Dauphine and M. Brunei, 
and other old men before now; but it did seem 
so dreadful to hear them from a child, and to think 
that such things were now to be taught in our schools. 
Cl^mence spoke first. 

'This all comes from our clergy having told us 
that things are in God's Word, which are not in it at 
all ; and from their keeping us in ignorance of truth.' 

A little girl who had been sitting near us playing 
with her doll, now turned to the school-child who had 
announced the awful lie that there is no God, and 
asked her gravely, — 

' Then how are you and I to grow up } I 'm sure 
I don't know ; you say there is no longer the good 
God, so what must we do to grow ? ' ^ 

* Don't fear, my dear child,' said Cerise ; * the good 
God never leaves us ; it is only fools who say " there 
is no God." He makes the sun to shine on us, and 
makes everything to live as well as to grow; and 
what is more, Bibi Lavrois, He loves you, and is angry 
with those who try to keep you from knowing and 
loving Him.' 

*What can you expect from these women with 
red cockades and guns slung across their shoulders ; 
who march like men ; who have shut up our churches, 

^ From a fact 
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and who call our cur& and nuns Calottinesf* said 
grand'm^re, shaking her head. 

There were churches which were not shut up, how- 
ever, and which were not turned into club-houses for 
blaspheming men and women to meet in, 'to put 
down God,* and to plot the destruction of their city. 

There were the churches of those called 'Swiss 
and Protestants,' where 'prayer was wont to be made;' 
and here we often went. 

When there was a cessation to battle for a day 
every one went out, after the fashion of Paris, to see 
what was doing, and to enjoy the fresh air ; and then 
we were sure to meet our friends of the Kiosque with 
their little books. On one occasion we saw the 
younger, who was an attendant on the other lady, 
separated from her by the crowd, and carried off to 
the magistrates as a disseminator of political pam- 
phlets. 

Curiosity led us to follow her and her captors 
across the dark streets of the Thermes, to a room 
where a terrible-looking woman presided with the 
Commissioner of the Patriots. 

The elder lady having been sent for, now arrived, 
and this latter asked her ' If she knew the young 
person } * 

'Yes,' she replied. 

' Do you know these books, lis sont venus * t 
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* Yes ; I also have distributed them/ 

* Well, there is no harm in them; on the contrary, 
they are well written/ said the Commissaire ; ' but 
you must keep them for yourselves, in your houses, 
and not throw them about the streets/ 

'But then, Liberty, you know!' said the lady 
gaily. 

' Oh, yes 1 ' said thd Commissaire ; ' Liberty in- 
terferes with no one ; but it is for your own interest I 
speak ; the people are too much excited ; you must 
not give them your books at present' 

Then turning to the fierce woman and the guard, 
he spoke the words * Lit dessus^ and our friends were 
immediately set at liberty, to continue distributing 
their tracts to all of us who eagerly held out our 
hands to receive them.^ 

These ladies took notice of us, and observed our 
joy at receiving new books, and they spoke to us as 
friends. From them we heard of religious services 
and meetings for prayer, in a small church not far 
from the Madeleine ; and we took courage and pre- 
sented ourselves there one afternoon, when the sounds 
of fighting outside the city had ceased. It was a long 
walk ; but that was a relief to us, for our strength 
had in great measure returned, and we loved active 
exercise. We all wore black now ; so did the stone 

• » Facts. 
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figures of our great cities in the Place de la Concorde; 
even Strasbourg had her crowns of immortelles and 
laurels veiled with black ; and truly Paris has worn 
mourning garments, in every sense, for many months ; 
all the bright colours to be seen were in the red flags 
which floated everywhere, and in the flowers which 
filled the parterres, smiling as though war had never 
been, and famine were a myth. 

All through these terrible weeks of civil war, when 
the sounds of fierce battle reached our ears — now 
from the Forts Issy and Vanvers on our side — ^which 
were battered into utter ruins ; now from Mont Rouge, 
then from the side of Neuilly or Auteuil — ^these re- 
unions for prayer in the Avenue M — were not in- 
terrupted. And we have gone there in company with 
Jacqueline laMotte Dauphine, when shells have broken 
at our very feet, without receiving a scratch. How 
often we have repeated our beautiful 91st Psalm 
when returning, comforted and happy, from the little 
church ! At last we prevailed on mother to accom- 
pany us ; she did so fearfully ; and although, on the 
first occasion, she would not stand up while we prayed, 
and crossed herself repeatedly, she came afterwards 
of her own accord, and said it gave her great courage. 
M. le C\iri was gone away, having first given mother 
and grand'm^re an extra supply of absolutions and 
indulgences, and a large number of prayers to repeat 
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He had always been kind to us, and we were glad to 
know that he had left Paris, for now the hatred of the 
Commune fell on all Roman Catholic ecclesiastics ; 
and some of our best were imprisoned in a place not 
far from us, on the opposite bank of the Seine, called 
La Roquette — a place now, alas ! of horrid fame. 

Early in May we had a great pleasure in the midst 
of much sorrow ; for now, indeed, brother killed 
brother. It was that of seeing Jacqueline married to 
the young soldier, M. Farrand. The two children of 

poor Colonel were with their relatives at St. Ger- 

mains, and permission had been obtained, by great 
favour, for the newly wedded pair to leave Paris and 
join them. We accompanied them to the Gare of St. 
Lazare, where there was a fresh scene of tumult. 
For an order had gone out that not only the National 
Guard, but all the grown-up men in Paris also who 
were not quite too old to fight, were to join the army 
— or rabble — of the Commune ; and many were try- 
ing, by one excuse or other, to quit the city, — Henri 
Brunei among the number; for he, being simply a Re- 
publican, had returned to his civil business, and now 
he wished to go into the country, rather than fight 
for the Commune, and against his own countrymen. 
He had a passport such as he had frequently travelled 
with before ; and Cerise was as anxious as himself, 
that he should go into the provinces for the present 
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Jacqueline was accompanied by her mother, who, 
for once, looked content. The bride at one time 
beamed in happiness, at another her face was clouded 
with sadness ; for truly there was more now to cause 
tears than smiles, even on the face of a Parisian 
bride. 

Now arrived at the Gare, we found persons de- 
scending the steps with their packages, and with 
woful visages, some of whom shook their heads at 
us, or observed, ' You need not give yourselves the 
trouble of mounting there.' We, however, went on, 
not recognising the right they had to interfere in 
our affairs ; but on approaching the ' Salles d'Attente,' 
we found a grumbling, discontented multitude sway- 
ing back and forward — some wept, some scolded, 
some used bad words. But it was all useless ; a 
strong guard forbade them to pass. 

' But we have paid our fares ! ' 

' No matter ; more the fools you.* 

* But we have passports ! ' 

* None which the Commune recognise. Go, go . 
you must not pass.' 

With great difficulty we pushed our way near to 
the Barrier ; Cl^mence, who was with us, wearing her 
large red rosette of ribbon, and also her cross of the 
Ambulance Sisterhood on her arm, feared no one^ 
and led the way ; Henri leading up the rear close to 
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Cerise, whose only desire now was to see her beloved 
friend safe out of Paris. A sharp contention at the 
narrow passage now attracted us : a lady wished to 
pass into the waiting-room, whence the fortunate ones 
entered the carriages. 

' No, Madame, no ; go, go ; you cannot pass.* 
' But my husband is at St. Germains ^ I only left 
him this morning ; he expects me ! ' 

Cerise and I knew the foreign voice : it was our 
little English friend, the little Mrs. Smith. It was 
long since we had seen her; we believed her 
dead of famine, or, it might be, shot. She was as 
courageous as ever. 

* But you have no right to keep me here against 
my will ! ' she urged. 

* The Commune does as it wills, Madame.' 
Upon this the lady held up her passport before 

the faces of those insolent fellows, saying, — 

*Well, then, look here. I am none of you or 
yours; I am the subject of Queen Victoria, and under 
her protection. See, here is the signature of Earl 
Granville, her Majesty's Minister. Now then, gen- 
tlemen, keep me here if you dare !' 

The words were like an electric shock to the 
guards. They raised their eyebrows, their shoulders, 
exclaiming, — 

' Mais quelfemme done ! Come in, Madame ; get 

U 
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into the carriage quickly ; montez-donc. Unite suite^ 
almost pushing her, in their alarm, into the waiting- 
room.^ Ah, that magical name 'Queen Victoria!' 
but why then did she not use her power to save us ! 

'Ah, how it angers me to think of England's 
want of sympathy for us,' I said to my sister. 

'You forget, Aurde, that the great Lord Mayor 
of London has at this moment sent several millions 
of francs from his city to succour our afflicted people.* 

I felt ashamed ; but then I was never like Cerise, 
whose thoughts dwelt on all that is good in others, 
and not on their shortcomings. 

^ Facts. 
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PARIS ON FIRE. 




|HE poor Henri Brunei had to return with 
us — his old passport was quite useless. 

'His health is injured by long watch- 
ings in severe cold and hunger.' So had 
urged Cldmence, in her character of ' Sister of France.' 
* The more need for your care of him, Mademoi- 
selle/ said the guard, bowing politely. 
* The Farrands were permitted to pass out ; but 
our young soldier ' could not be spared,' they said ; 
* he must return.' 

In descending the steps we met another old ac- 
quaintance ; it was our bonne^ Julie, who was asking 
alms. She looked little better than a skeleton. I 
don't think that Cl^mence and Henri saw her, for 
they talked anxiously together, and she turned from 
them angrily. 

8d7 
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* What, Julie ! is this you ?' exclaimed Cerise. *I 
am sorry to see you so miserable ! * 

The woman looked ashamed, and fierce at the 
same time ; but she smiled and thanked us with a 
courtesy when we put a few sotis together from our 
pockets, and gave them to her. We were too much 
afraid of losing our companions in the crowd to delay 
in asking her questions. Then we all hurried home, 
for shells fell now so thickly that our parents were 
always uneasy when we remained long absent. And 
indeed after this day we were not permitted to go far 
from our own street; for one day father had some busi- 
ness which took him into the neighbourhood of the 
Arc de Triomphe, Champs Elys^es, and he did not 
come in to dinner, nor yet had he returned at supper- 
time. Now indeed our hearts began to fail, for many 
were daily killed in our streets ; and also even elderly 
men were carried off to fight on the ramparts against 
the troops from Versailles — thus compelled to fire on 
their countrymen. At last he arrived, exhausted and 
covered with mud. 

* No great marvel,' he said. * I have had to crawl 
nearly all the time, to avoid being shot. There was a 
continual cry of "Ventre k terre!" and I saw so many 
killed beside me that I had nearly given up in despair/ 

Oh, these were truly dreadful days ! We had 
thought the afflictions almost greater than we could 
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bear which had been brought on us by foreign foes ; 
how light they now appeared in comparison with the 
deadly hatred and murder going on by the one hand 
of those who everywhere engraved with the other 
hand the words — * Libertd ! Fraternity ! Egalitd ! ' 
Eh, what a mockery ! 

About this time there occurred an explosion of a 
powder-mine near the Champ de Mars, which seemed 
to shake all Paris to its foundations. 

* It is the earthquake spoken of in the Revelation 
of St. John ! ' said Cerise, much flushed. 

* Or the end of the world ! ' I cried, covering my 
eyes, and almost wishing my words to be true. 

The noise was now becoming fearful — day and 
night one ceaseless cannonade or fusilade from one 
quarter or another ; our heads never ceased aching. 
Food was no longer scarce, our house was well sup- 
plied, but no one had any appetite. All our comfort 
now was truly to be found in the promises of our 
heavenly Father, given to us for the sake of our be- 
loved Saviour; and in knowing that although we 
dared not venture so far, there were still continual 
meetings in several of the Evangelical churches, held 
to pray for God's mercy to our city, and His care 
over His people. We also knew that many Christians 
in England were joining heartily in these petitions — 
for our ladies of the Kiosque had told us this ; and as 
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we were quite sure that God would keep His own 
promise to answer His people who cry to Him in 
their trouble, our minds were calmed and our courage 
sustained. Oh, how different it would have been 
with us now if we had continued in ignorance of the 
precious Book of God ! 

Even grand'm^re now engaged us to read our New 
Testament to her ; for she was astonished at the effect 
its words had on us, and the Sceur C^lestine being 
now quite shut into a hiding-place in her convent, 
there was no one to make her afraid of listening to it 

Ah! if Paris had not been so ignorant of this 
Word of God, what might she not have been spared ? 

Cl^mence now went out every evening to an 
ambulance near us ; she was more needed than ever, 
for the wounded were past numbering now. But she 
returned each morning to see after her father and 
Henri, also her canary-birds, and to take a few hours 
of needful rest. None knew now where Henri was 
but ourselves. Many young men were hid away by 
their relatives to prevent their being compelled to 
fight for the Commune ; and we had hid him in the 
cellar which the Bretons had occupied during the 
siege. He helped his father at his work during the day, 
and after dark he walked for exercise in our enclosed 
court. Thus he avoided imbruing his hands in the 
blood of his brethren. 
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At last the end came. It was exactly two months 
after our return from that peaceful visit to Fontaine- 
bleau. We were accustomed now to explosions, and 
to sudden lights, and screamings, and tumults. Such 
had been the novel illuminations and military music 
of Paris. We had heard of the pulling down of the 
Pillar Vend6me, of the mining of the city to blow up 
the enemy should they enter, and it seemed as if no- 
thing more remained to startle us. As to a regular 
assault and forcible taking possession of Paris by 
Versailles, it was something to laugh at ; it had been 
found impossible by Germany ; and we were only 
assailed on one side now ; we had plenty of means of 
getting provisions, so there was no fear of our being 
again reduced to surrender by famine. Our people 
would tire of this civil war ; it must soon end. So 
we told ourselves and each other. 

* It will not march much longer,' father and M. 
Brunei repeated each day. 

And so, committing ourselves in hope and trust to 
His care who had so far given His angels charge over 
us. Cerise and I went to bed, — still in the salon where 
grand'm^re and the large cage of pigeons, young and 
old, had refuge, — on the night of May 21st. Before 
morning we were startled up by the great Mary of 
N6tre Dame ringing out furiously ; the tocsin re- 
sounded all over Paris ; the rappel beat ; all was 
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noise and confusion. Still it was at a distance from 
us. 

' It must be up near the Arc that they fight/ I 
said, * the uproar is in that direction. Oh ! our dear 

ladies, our English Mademoiselle ,' for we had 

found the elder was English, *and her Swiss com- 
panion, and all our dear friends who live up there,* I 
cried, sobbing, * how are they to do V 

* Don't fear for them, Aur^e,' said Cerise ; * they 
abide under the shadow of the Almighty ; let us pray 
for strength and courage for them.' 

Father dressed quickly and went out to inquire 
what it all meant He returned in about half-an-hour 
with this astonishing intelligence : — 

'The troops from Versailles have entered Paris; 
they are in possession of the Arc de Triomphe and 
the Quartier Beaujon V 

'Where our friends live!' I cried in terror. 

* Yes, but they know the Commune does not 
flourish there ; they congratulate the citizens of that 
quarter on the arrival of friends to their relief; they 
hurt no one there.' 

* Thank God !' we both exclaimed. ' But how is 
it that they have accomplished getting in, is it by an 
assault V 

* Not at all,' said my father, * it is like one of the 
stories of ancient history. The guard at the Porte 
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Dauphine, being either worn out by fatigue, or over- 
come by wine, were fast asleep ! so the Versaillists 
surprised and secured them, and they are pouring in 
by thousands through the open gate/ 

* Eh ! it is marvellous 1 ' said mother; * now we shall 
have peace/ 

* Not yet, I fear, little mamma,' he replied ; 'there 
will be a severe struggle now ; every step of our streets 
will now be contested ; it will be awful, we must keep 
within/ 

* Ah, the poor souls I poor souls ! who must this 
day perish,' said Cerise, bursting into tears. ' Alas ! 
our poor beautiful Paris, how she is judged ! ' 

Little any of us knew what a day was come for 
our dear Paris. 

It so happened that our house was higher than 
those opposite to us, so that from our attic windows 
we could see many of the rising grounds of the city. 
As soon as it was clear daylight we mounted there, 
taking our own and M. Brunei's opera-glasses in our 
hands. What a spectacle ! what beauty ! far beyond 
the river we looked over a sea of fresh green foliage, 
shaded with crimson and lilac and white, from the 
chestnut and other flowering trees now in full bloom, 
which hiding the palaces and houses of all kinds 
carried the eye on to the Arc de Triomphe rising 
above them. What a sky ! not a cloud, not a mist, 
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not a curl of smoke. It was a perfect summer's 
morning. 

With the help of our glasses we saw that the top of 
the Arc was completely covered with men, and that 
from it floated once more the tri-coloured banner of 
France. Yes, truly the Versailles troops had entered 
and taken peaceable possession of the somewhat 
battered and wounded Arc. Cerise ran down, and, 
knocking at the door of Henri's cellar informed him 
of the fact. He came up, clapping his hands and 
shouting, * Vive la R^publique I k bas la Commune I ' 

We warned him in vain not to lean too far out of 
the window, lest passers-by should see him. 

* N'importe* he cried, * now we shall indeed have 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity; this Commune has been 
but a den of thieves and murderers.' 

A woman passing by looked up ; it was Julie, she 
waved her hand and passed on. Soon after this a white 
smoke rose over the trees in the Tuileries gardens, 
and the sounds of a fusilade reached our ears ; again 
farther on from place to place, up to the heights of 
Montmartre. They fought in the Place de la Concorde, ' 
on the Boulevards, in almost all the streets of the 
north side. All that day they fought — Frenchmen 
against Frenchmen — it was fearful ; and the noise, 
roar, rattle, screech, thud of heavy blows, of falling 
houses ! No words of mine can give any idea of it 
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* See there/ cried Cerise ; * what is it ? ' 

She pointed to a thick cloud of smoke which 
curied up like a pillar into the darkening sky. 

'And yet another/ said Henri, who had again 
ventured to an open window. 

' See, it becomes red, it flames up, this smoke/ I 
cried ; * the city is on fire !' 

* The Commune keeps it word/ said Henri ; * it 
sets fire to the mines, — it has promised this to Ver- 
sailles, — it keeps its promise/ 

Curses from M. Brunei followed this remark ; 
that kind old man was a grief of heart to us with 
his bad words and mockery of religion. 

A ring at the bell made itself heard through the 
raving noise and the hissing of passing shells and 
cannon-balls. Father opened the now barred gates 
and admitted Cl^mence, pale and horror-stricken. 

' How ! have you ventured out of shelter ?' he 
asked. ' It is very dangerous.' 

' One place is as safe as another/ she replied ; , 
* the streets are filled with the dead, it is true, but so 
are many of the houses ; and I could not rest without 
knowing how things go on here.* 

' Have you seen this great smoke i ' he asked. 

' Ah ! can you then see the fires } ' she said. 

' Yes, from the top of the house, well ; on one side 
smoke and fires, on the other the bright moon and 
stars/ said father. 
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*Ah! even so/ she replied. 'There peace and 
goodness — there heaven ! here, destruction, despair, 
villainy — ^here hell 1 They burn the Tuileries/ she 
added calmly. 

* They burn the Tuileries ! This is then the flame 
and smoke of our beautiful palace ! ' we all cried ; 
for C16mence had joined us as she made this an- 
nouncement 

' ' They burn the Tuileries, eh ! ! * we cried. 

* What will they do next in the dishonoured name 
of Liberty V said Henri with fury. 

' They already burn the Minist^re de Finances and 
many other places ! see here are fragments of burnt 
paintings, of smouldering velvets, blown over to us,' 
said C16mence. ' Do you not see many fires } * 

* They burn the Tuileries ! ' I again repeated ; 
* then what of the Louvre } Oh, how can it escape ! 
it may be that these fragments come from some of 
our dear pictures there ! Oh, my Emile ! my Emile ! 
but it is well for you ; * and, throwing myself on the 
floor, I wept hysterically, for I had for the time lost 
all control of my feelings. 

* We must shut the volets,* said my father ; * else 
these burning fragments may come in and set us too 
in flames.* 

We were sorry for this, as we could see no more, 
for the falling shells made it too dangerous to go out 
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on the roof. We sat down with heavy hearts to 
supper, not knowing but it might be our last meal 
together, for the noises of war were coming nearer 
and nearer to our dwelling. Now indeed the Lord 
was our only place of refuge, — our fortress and rock 
in whom we, who knew His qame, might safely trust. 
And in this confidence my sister and I slept through 
much of the noise of that horrible night. 

Next morning the unclouded sun shone through a 
haze of smoke, and we breathed an essence of gun- 
powder and burnt wood, of a yellow colour. Above 
it we could see the tricolour flag floating from Mont- 
martre. We did not know through what horrors it 
had arrived there — that women threw scalding water 
and heavy furniture from the windows on the heads 
of the troopS) who in return dashed them from those 
windows arid killed them in other cruel ways. Ah, 
poor, unhappy Paris ! 

All through this day, between the sound of 
cannon and fusilades, the peculiar rushing crackling 
sound of flames reached our ears. Now they burnt 
the H6tel de Ville. Father having gone out to see 
how things went on, returned quickly, saying, * The 
battle rages at each side of us ; on one hand they fight 
fiercely among the sacred monuments and above the 
silent dead in Pire la Chaise ; on the other hand, the 
combat has reached the Quartier de St. Germain.' 
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* Did you say St Germain ? * cried Cerise, theli 
raising her eyes she thanked God for dear Jacqueline's 
safety. 

* Truly it is time to provide for ours,' said mother; 
'and with M. BruneFs permission we shall remove 
into his workshop. It is large, it will hold us all.* 

This we accordingly did, I carrying my cage of 
pigeons, of which I had now four pretty young ones, 
besides the parents ; it appeared to me that I had still 
something to do for Emile while caring for them. 
Many persons now ran to us for shelter, so that 
before evening our cellars were filled with our neigh- 
bours and their children ; and even two wounded Ver- 
sailles soldiers lay in our salle-^-manger. In the even- 
ing the sounds of war were less heard, whilst those of 
innumerable fires took their place ; the air at the same 
time being so full of smoke as almost to suffocate us. 
Towards evening our quarter had become so quiet 
that father took us, in company with several persons 
in the house, down to the quay to see the great con- 
flagration. On the one hand, the H6tel de Ville 
resembled a volcano, sending cascades of fire high up 
into the clear sky ; its beautiful statues standing 
against the flames like giants endeavouring to keep 
them in bounds. On our own side, sheets and tongues 
of flame swathed and lapped the beautiful spire of 
La Sainte Chapelle. 
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; The Conciergerie bums!* whispered Cerise, pinch- 
ing my arm. 

* Thank God ! ' I exclaimed. 

'The Commune has done one good act!' cried 
Cl^mence behind us, clapping her hands vehemently. 

* Hush ! ' said my father to her ; * we can't tell 
who observes us in this light, where every motion is 



* Let all women place their hands on the tops of 
iheir heads I It is thus alone they can show that they 
do not carry petroleum to add to the flames/ cried the 
v<HCes of soldiers among the crowd. ' Those who dis- 
obey shall be shot instantly!' 

We^ of course, obeyed the order. 

Truly it was unlike any other light — so bright in 
its intensity, so deep in its shades ! Every window 
appeared to be illuminated ; even the river looked as if 
it was on fire, and casting up flames from its surface. 

The dead and the dying were carried past us in 
mnltitudes : it were hard to say whether they or the 
living looked most ghastly. It was a scene which 
riveted us — one found it hard to quit it, it burnt its 
impression on one's brain. At last, sick at heart, we 
returned home, thankful at least for comparative 
silence, for the sounds of fighting had now quite 
ceased, although occasionally repeated during the 
next few days towards La Vilette and Belleville. 




CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE REIGN OF TERROR. 

HITSUNTIDE was come; the season 
usually so gay in Paris, when people array 
themselves in their new summer costume ; 
when all Paris walks in the Bois, and 
gathers branches of lilac or white acacia. 

All Paris went out walking on this day, May 
28th, 1871 ; but oh, how unlike the Pentecosts of 
former years ! Fighting had indeed ceased, excepting 
in one or two remote districts, so that actual slaugh- 
ter and danger of being shot in a miUe did not meet 
one in every street. Pain, anxiety, or anger — some- 
times all three together — filled every countenance. 
Pain was the feeling experienced by us when our 
parents accompanied us, and we joined the throng 
circulating round the scenes of the late strife. Pain 
also filled our hearts as we heard the various tales 

820 
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of sorrow and horror communicated from group to 
group. 

* What do they say ? ' said mother in a distressed 
voice. * They talk of La Roquette and of Mon- 
seigneur Darboy ; what is it ? * 

*That the Archbishop and his comrades have 
been shot I ' replied a woman in the crowd. 

* Shot ! oh, but no ! * we all exclaimed. 

' It is true/ she replied ; * and what matter } They 
were only " Calottins " — ^no better than the thousands 
who have fallen unjustly.' 

* Oh, don't speak so, I beg of you ! * said mother. 

' And why not } These priests have been teach- 
ing us nonsense — ^taking our money on false pretences ; 
they deserve all they get.* 

* Come on, come on, my children ! * cried mother ; 
'don't let us hear this any more.* So saying, she 
drew us into an opening in the crowd of promenaders, 
and we escaped. 

But alas ! it was a truth that the good Archbishop 
had been murdered in cold blood, to prevent his being 
released by his friends, when they were at hand. It 
is a matter of history now ; and I need only record 
my utter aversion to such a crime. Ah, murder was 
on all sides ; and it would be difficult to decide which, 
the conquerors or the conquered, had shown most 
cruelty. Human life did not appear to be of the 

X 
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slightest value to either ; why need it, when neither 
believed in the existence of God or the immortality 
of the soul of man ! Poor, ignorant souls that we had 
all been ! ignorant of God, of His word, and His will 
See the result ! 

We had not passed far from the woman who had 
told us of this act of ultra-horror, when we were re- 
quired to stand on one side to allow a string of 
prisoners to pass. About a hundred persons were 
being led between files of red pantaloons ; eh, how 
we had longed to see these garments once more ! and 
now, what had they brought us ? The prisoners were 
ranged inside two cords, they were fastened two and 
two by the wrist ; they were of all ages — men, 
women, and children. 

'Where do they take them to ?' asked father. 

* To Versailles,* was the reply. 
'They can't walk so far,* he said, 

* And why not i ' asked one of their guards. 
'They have legs as well as we have. And hearken, 
my good sir ; I advise you not to look so kindly on 
these coquinSy if you don't want to go with them.* 

A moment or two afterwards there was a slight 
halt in the miserable procession : a woman, exhausted 
by fatigue, had fallen. The interruption was short ; 
we could scarcely believe it was a real scene we 
looked upon — it was more like a horrid dream. A 
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bullet from one of the soldiers pierced her — she ut- 
tered one cry — the string which had tied her to 
another captive was untied and the dead body thrown 
on one •side, while the party moved on. Ah, they 
never reached Versailles! they were led into the Champ 
de Mars and all shot there — ^all, all — ^without trial 
or justice of any kind to man, woman, or child. This 
was called to nettoyer them. This was the newest 
word it la mode'navf in Paris. It was the fate of 
hundreds.. One passed great pools of blood now and 
then in our streets where such a 'nettoyance' had 
taken place ; and in the course of our walk on this 
splendid, cloudless Whitsunday, we also came upon 
one of the giant graves that the foot of the strangdr 
now treads over, that the foot of childhood now skips 
over, without any suspicion of what is concealed by 
a few shovelsful of clay and a layer of stone. 

We have all read and heard much of the reign of 
terror in the days of RDbespierre and Marat — all the 
world is but too familiar with their horrors. Here 
they were repeated, and in greater intensity in pro- 
portion to the shortness of the time allotted to such 
deadly vengeance, for we found this nineteenth cen- 
tury had made great advances in everything, and was 
in such a hurry to march on, that it had not time for 
even the semblance of justice accorded by a Robes- 
pierre. So many as four hundred at once of these 
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unhappy prisoners — many of whom were persons who 
had been led by curiosity into our streets — are said 
to have been shot as soon as a quiet place had been 
reached. It would have been too much trouble to 
take such multitudes to Versailles. And for what 
use either ? — only to add to their sufferings. Those 
who thus murdered them believed in no hereafter, so 
they thought it merciful to put their prisoners out of 
pain. It has been said that since the war has quite 
ceased, one hundred thousand of the working men of 
Paris are missing. See what war, famine, and murder 
have done for us 1 

I wish I could pass over all this terrible time, it 
is so dreadful for me to have such things to write of 
my own countrymen ; but alas, alas ! it is too nearly 
connected with our own story. Tears run down my 
burning cheeks, whilst I can scarcely guide my pen 
for the trembling of my hand, and I must now depend 
altogether upon my own memory, for I cannot open 
Cerise's wounds afresh without need. 

To return to our walk on that Pentecost. We 
directed our steps first to the still smouldering ruins 
of the once beautiful H6tel de Ville ; the walls stood 
and the statues upon them as if they were mutely 
appealing for pity. There is no need for my count- 
ing up the number of public buildings, the multitude 
of private houses, which had been the glory and pride 
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of our city, and of which now the bare walls and 
blackened stone ornamentation alone remained. We 
could but see them dimly through our tears. 

The Tuileries 1 — ^ah I I thanked God that the 
Empress and her child were safe in that wonder- 
ful England. 

' See/ said Cerise, pointing to the Louvre, ' the 
window whence Catherine de Medici and Charles VI. 
viewed the massacre of St. Bartholomew's day ! who 
can tell how much this may have to say to the utter 
ruin now before us ?' 

* It is true,* I replied. ' But the Louvre is safe. 
Oh, I am glad ; — ^if Emile were but here.* 

'Who knows, he may yet come?' she replied 
cheerily. 

' Ah, no I' I said ; ' I Ve left off that hope ; Emile 
will arise when the great trumpet shall sound — not 
till then. See, who comes T I cried, in much joy. 

It was our lady. Mademoiselle and her com- 
panion. They too had ventured out to see the ruins, 
and to distribute their words of hope and comfort. 
How glad we were to find them unhurt ; and they too 
smiled at us, and we learned from them that the 
prayer-meetings were resumed, and we might come if 
we pleased next day to the church at M — , Only 
two or three of their friends had been killed in the 
disasters, and the battle had not approached near to 
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them, for the troops of the Republic had taken quiet 
possession of all that quarter, and no opportunity had 
been given for firing the mine which was to have 
blown up the Arc de Triomphe. It stood there in 
all its majesty — ^a little battered, that was all. Not 
so the poor little shows and merry-go-rounds and 
toyshops of the Champs Elyseds ; these were all over- 
turned, and yet children skipped and danced among 
them, for the sun shone, and it was the Pentecost 

* And your little churches. Mademoiselle are they 
injured ?* we asked our friend. 

* Not a stone, not a pane of glass ; they are intact' 

* Thank God,' said Cerise ; * He has given His 
angels charge over us and them.' 

It was well worthy of remark, none of these Pro- 
testant churches suffered loss, and fbw of ours either. 
N6tre Dame de Paris was uninjured, except by the 
profane inscription over her doors, 'Liberty, Fraternity, 
Equality.' Ah ! had these words been intended to 
convey the meaning they bear in God's word, how 
well they might claim His house for their abode ! 
Liberty to approach His throne of grace, to call Him 
' Our Father.' Fraternity with His Son, our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who is not ashamed to call us brethren. 
Equality as lost sinners, every one welcome to come 
to Jesus for salvation ; every one a lost sheep, loved 
and longed for by the Good Shepherd. 
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La Sainte Chapelle also, although smothered in 
flames, had scarcely one square of its beautiful glass 
broken. Could it have been that, notwithstanding all 
the want of truth, all the errors taught in these 
churches, yet they had been consecrated to the God 
of heaven, He whom Paris would 'put down,* but 
who would vindicate His power, and proclaim His 
existence ? I can't tell ; but the thought of this has 
come to me. 

And now I must relate the next day's events in a 
few words ; I cannot enter into them particularly. 
We obtained leave to go by the quietest way along 
our side of the river, then to cross over and continue 
up the Avenue Josephine to the quiet Quartier 
Beaujon, that we might once more join our friends in 
singing their beautiful hymns and praying with them. 
Mother engaged us not to delay, and, as usual, she 
knew we should walk quietly. The bourgeoisie were 
out and going about their usual affairs ; children pale, 
thin, and sickly, from the late starvation, were out 
with their nurses, and the small round tables in front 
of the cdSis were occupied by persons who read the 
newly-published journal, and drank eau sucri. We 
had not gone many steps ere we met C16mence com- 
ing from her nightly duty at her ambulance, to attend 
to her father and brother. Henri had not yet ven- 
tured into the streets, lest he should have to fight now 
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against the Commune — ^he did not want to kill a 
Frenchman — the Germans were quite another thing. 

* Where are you going, my dear girls ?' Cl^mence 
asked us gaily. 

' To M — ' we replied, * to hear the exposition 
of Mr. C — , and to sing hymns of praise.' 

* Good,' she said ; ' but it is a long way, and I hope 
there is no danger for you.' 

* Oh no, the streets are quiet to-day.' 

* Pretty well ; I wish I could come with you, but 
I must go to see after my people now, and then re- 
turn to my duty ; we never had so much to 'do as we 
have now. Au revoir, my children.' 

Au revoir,' we cried, kissing our hands to her 
Our walk was refreshing, and the meeting very 
cheering to us. We sang of the love of Jesus, and 
thanked our Father for His care of us: and our 
English friend spoke sweet and comforting words to 
us. Then we sat out in the air, which was fresh up 
there, and ate our petits pains and cherries before our 
long walk home. The streets were less quiet now, and 
we saw a cordon of prisoners, and heard the falling 
in of burnt ruins. How dreadful the Tuileries looked, 
worse than any of them, I thought ; more desolate and 
hopeless, and staring in its misery. It looks so still, 
but now the garden is all put tidy, and brilliant flowers 
smile as gaily up to the empty casements as they used 
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to do to noble dames in its lofty windows. The tri- 
coloured flag floats from some of its roofless walls, as 
it does from the arms of the statue of the City of 
Strasbourg. How long will that banner overshadow 
these memories ? Ah I who can foretell the future 
that awaits our beautiful Paris ? 

An unusual crowd stood outside our gates ; people 
were idle, our neighbours had lost much of their usual 
occupation. The Gobelins factory was in ashes ; the 
Jardin des Plantes a wilderness. It was a quiet, 
stupified-looking crowd, and no one spoke to us. 
Father was standing at the wicket : all seemed to be 
on the watch for something. We came on hand-in- 
hand, but our father had no smile for his children. 
He took our hands gravely, and, with a firm grasp, 
led us in. 

The court did not look like itself ; it was tossed, 
branches were broken from the acacia and strewn 
about, the magnolia had been dragged from the wall, 
the flower-bed destroyed, trampled down. 

Ah, surely it was blood that I saw under the 
strewed acacia branches ! A sack lay on the bench 
outside the door, like one of those filled with rubbish 
which M. Brunei used to have carted away. I scarcely 
looked at it But the blood in the court and father's 
strangeness ! what could it mean ? There were some 
persons in the salle-i-manger ; as I said before, many 
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neighbours had fled to our house for refuge, so we 
did not wonder at this. 

Father drew us on with him up the stairs. 

* Where is mother } — ^what is the matter ? ' I said. 

* Hush ! my child, — don 't speak ; mother is up 
here ; come to her,' he replied hoarsely. 

She met us at the door of M. BruneFs apart- 
ment. I never had seen her look as she did ; she 
was flushed to purple ; her eyes were strained and 
red ; she trembled visibly. The arrival of our dying 
brother had not affected her half so terribly ; what 
could it be ? 

' But what is it, little mamma V we cried. 

* There is a crowd, my children ; come in here.' 
So saying she motioned us into C16mence's bed- 
room, and locking the door she left us there. We 
were both breathless and faint from surprise and 
fear. 

' What IS it.^ what has happened ?* we said to each 
other. 

' Cl^mence is still here,' I said ; * see here is her 
dress, with her white cross; and here is her clean 
apron and cap on the bed.' 

'And here is her New Testament,' said Cerise. 
' Ah ! she had been reading it, it lies open ; and it is 
at such a lovely chapter, I '11 read it, Aurde.' 

It was the 7th chapter of the Revelation, and Cerise 
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read it through. We heard many footsteps and 
much noise down-stairs; but as the room looked to 
the back of the house, we could not see anything 
that went on. But before evening we knew it all, 
it had to be made known to us. Alas ! alas ! that I 
must write it down. 

The crowd outside watched for the tombril or 
funeral cart. Father watched impatiently for our 
return before it shpuld arrive. The acacia branches 
were thrown there to conceal blood, — and whose 
blood? Oh! shall not the God of heaven punish for 
such sins as these } Henri — yes, Cerise's Henri, and 
C16mence ; — yes, the good, noble, devoted Soeur de 
France, the brave nurse — these murderers had shed 
their innocent blood 1 It was even so. 

Julie, that terrible bonne of ours, had led a band 
of the troops of Versailles to our house shortly after 
we had left it that morning. She had accused the 
Brunels of being Communists ; of having helped in 
the incendiaries. A soldier recognised Cldmence as 
one who had clapped her hands in joy over the flam- 
ing Palais de Justice. 

It was enough ; there was no trial needed — no 
justice — no mercy. They were dragged from tlieir 
hiding-place in their father's workshop cellar. They 
tied Henri to the boughs of the magnolia with its 
pure flowers for the victim's dying garland. Cl^mence 
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would not be tied, nor even blindfolded ; she knelt 
down, crossing her arms over her breast, and faced 
her enemies. And Frenchmen were found who could 
present their rifles and draw their triggers and send 
their balls through such a bosom ! So had the Re- 
public rewarded her firm adherents. Oh, my country! 
what can save you ? 

' Nothing but the knowledge of the gospel of 
peace — nothing but the removal of her blind ignorance 
by the spreading of the Book of God/ 

It is Cerise who has written this last sentence, 
this answer to my question. She would see what I 
had written ; then, in speechless agony, she wrote her 
answer. 

For weeks after that unhappy day mother and I 
nursed our dear sufferer through a nervous fever. 




CHAPTER XXXII. 



A HAPPY MEETING. 




HAVE passed quickly by the harrowing 
scenes of the last chapter. No one can 
wish or expect me to dwell on the agonies 
of the weeks which followed. Cerise's ill- 
ness, which was one of great severity and danger, was 
a mercy to us ; for it made her partially insensible to 
her pain, and it gave mother and all of us full oc- 
cupation for mind and body. We had poor M. Brunei 
also to attend to. He was like one paralysed — like 
a helpless child — whom we had to nurse and comfort. 
Madame Lacroix had returned to her family near 
Chalons, but we had the sympathy and help of others, 
who were, indeed, as our brothers and sisters in the 
Christian love and kindness shown to us ; for in our 
deep trouble I had gone and asked some of those 
whose acquaintance we had made in the churches of 
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the Avenue M — , and the Rue Royale, to visit us. 
Our only true comfort now was to be found in the 
Word of God and the prayers of His people ; and in 
Cerise's greatest pain and distress it was here she 
found relief and peace. The month of June was one 
of much rain ; it seemed as if heaven would counter- 
act some of man's evil deeds, and efface their marks ; 
for the embers still smouldering and threatening re- 
newed burnings and flames were quite extinguished ; 
and the gp-eat patches of blood were all washed away 
from our pavements. 

In the midst of this outward sorrow and gloom, 
these days of rain and fevered tossings, a little star 
shed its tiny ray of light on us. A lovely boy had 
been born to Blanchard and Marie, in the middle of 
the month of May, but the news only reached us in 
June, when the infant was a month old. The thoughts 
of this baby, hopes of seeing it soon, plans of little 
presents for it, ideas of the pleasure its possession 
must give to aunt David and to its young mother, 
now interested Cerise and took her mind off her great 
sorrow. Alas ! no news had arrived of the boy's 
father, although his family's hopes were now con- 
stantly alive, they having learned that many prisoners 
were about to return home from Germany ; and the 
little Fanfan's employment was now daily to watch the 
appearance of the letter-carrier, and to beg of him 
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for a letter from Blanchard, her good, tall brother ! 
Not very often had the functionary a letter to put in 
her hand ; but when he could do so, she was sure to 
run in, joyfully proclaiming, ' Here it is, here it is, 
here is Blanchi's letter ! ' Poor little one, she did not 
comprehend the disappointment she so often con- 
veyed. As for me, I had quite given up even looking 
for a letter from Emile ; and I heard with little 
concern that all the paintings of the Louvre were 
unhurt ; that Winterhalter's Eugenie was as brilliant 
and smiling as ever, and that even at Versailles the 
only painting injured was the hideous and insulting 
Rothschild by Robert. No one could regret it. 

I seldom quitted the house now, excepting to 
fetch gloves from Madame Crespign^ who had re- 
turned and sent for us; and as we were poor, and 
Cerise could work a little as she lay on poor C16- 
mence's canopS- — ^for she had been taken insensible 
and ill in her room ; and M. Brunei had not suffered 
her to be removed from it, and it pleased her. I also 
went on Sunday to a pretty church which was not far 
from us, and connected with some beautiful evangeli- 
cal orphan schools, — built, they say, on the spot 
where the ancestors of the La Motte Dauphines and 
others had been burnt, loving Christ and His word 
better than their own lives. Mother did not object 
to my going there on Sundays ; she saw we had a 
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true, a real religion ; and although the Soeur C61estine 
was much grieved and spoke very seriously to her 
on the subject, she would not interfere with us — ^for, 
as she said, ' if the Parisians had any of the boasted 
liberty, it surely must apply in the first place to their 
following the New Testament, which the Sister herself 
admitted to be the Word of God.* Mother added that 
although she went as usual to the now resumed devo- 
tions in our church as of old, yet she found much 
greater benefit from listening to Cerise when she read 
to her from poor C16mence*s Testament. This book 
was always close to my sister's hand now ; it gave her 
comfort for herself and her lost friend, for on the fly- 
leaf was written in Cldmence's bold hand, ' The Truth 
shall make you free. Thy Word is truth.* Oh that 
Paris knew and believed this ! 

I had been referring to my own feeling regarding 
Emile, and I may here mention that it was about this 
time my father received the letter already mentioned 
from the Conte Verfier, making me an offer of marriage 
with his son. He said that Hubert was his only and 
dear son — that he was the heir to many lands and 
much money — also that he possessed a splendid 
chateau with gardens and a pare, It was a great offer 
for poor httle Aurde Castel in truth. And yet she 
rejected it without hesitation. Yes ; I Aur^e clung 
to hope, even without believing I did so. 
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At last Cerise was able to come out into the air 
and sit in the court as I have described her, shelling 
peas, or doing other little jobs for the menage; we 
having made everything there as tidy as we could. 
M. Brunei often sat near her smoking, he calls her 
* his only child ; * and he has had his advocate here to 
settle all his property on her; truly he is like a grand- 
father to us both. 

I began to write this story about the middle of 
July ; it is now the end of September, for I have 
been long in putting it all down. It is now about 
three weeks since we had rather a long excursion, 
Cerise and I, with father, to see the ruins of Fort 
Issy, — an omnibus taking us nearly to its ramparts, — 
eh ! what desolation ! — ^what earth torn up and black- 
ened — what vines lying trampled on the ground — 
what walls pierced with loopholes for musketry — 
what ruins of houses and fences and walls — what 
mounds surmounted by a white cross to tell what 
they are ! It sickened our hearts. We returned much 
oppressed, and as father had business on beyond the 
river and the evening was fine, we sat down on a 
bench in the Boulevard St. Michel to rest and cool 
ourselv^, while eating some grapes just now ripe. It 
was dusk when we turned our steps homeward ; we 
did not now object to passing the old Palais de 
Thermes, we were accustomed to horrors real and 

Y 
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imaginary. We walked slowly, dressed in our deep 
mourning, not much like the twins of sixteen 
months ago, being, both of us, now pale and thin 
enough. 

What was that which made us start and clasp 
each other's arms, as we had done once before in that 
spot } It was not now a long garland of ivy swaying 
in the summer evening's breeze, and tangled round 
one of the ancient statues. No; it was a human 
form, which stood and watched our approach ! It 
was too real flesh and blood to be a spirit ; and the 
one gas-lamp shining on the face sent a thrill of joy, 
which was yet doubtful, into our hearts. The doubt 
had been mutual between us and the figure ; but now 
it was over, and we found ourselves each encircled by 
an arm of Emile David, and each clasped in a warm 
embrace. It was surely a moment of life from the 
dead, which made up for many an hour of sadness. 
Such scenes were not uncommon in our streets now, 
for brothers and fathers, sons and lovers, returned 
to many. Oh the joy ! Emile alive, unhurt, back 
with us ! it was almost beyond believing. No longer 
did even Cerise feel her weakness ; no longer did I 
feel the ground under my feet — it seemed as if I 
must fly in my joy. It was past all mere corporeal 
expression or sensation. I could utter no word ex- 
cept — * Thank God, oh thank God ! He is good !* 
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* Yes, my Aurde ; He is good ; He has been good 
to me — so good as no words can tell. But why is 
this mourning ? ' he said, looking at us ; ' and these 
pale faces ? ' 

* We shall tell you all, but not now,' said Cerise, 
adding, — ' All are well at Fontainebleau ; but where 
is Blanchard ? * 

' That I know not,' he replied. * He was taken 
prisoner — ^that I saw when I lay for dead on the field 
of Sedan.' 

* We heard you had been killed,' said Cerise, for I 
had no words. 

' People thought so,* he replied ; ' but kind friends 
carried me into a tent, and nursed me, and saved my 
life, and taught my soul to know my Saviour ; dear 
Swiss Christians, how I love them ! ' 

Neither of us could reply to this — our hearts were 
too full. 

What joy there was once more in our house ! how 
poor gfrand'mfere clasped her hands and thanked * Our 
Lady ' and St. Genevieve 1 Poor dear grand'mfere ! 
and yet she has a little light also. Here was one 
beloved son restored ; she could hope for the other. 
Emile left us next day for Fontainebleau, to rejoice 
the dear hearts there. He had written many letters, 
although he had received none in reply; for they 
never reached us. 
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I am now busy preparing my trousseau. I had 
not forgotten my votive silver heart ; but instead of 
spending my twenty-five francs in such idle worship, 
I have given them to the orphans. 

Yesterday Cerise came up with joy on her face 
and an open letter in her hand : it was from Pauline. 
Fanfan had not watched in vain ; at last the right 
letter had been given to her. * A letter from Blanchi, 
Marie I' she had cried, trotting up the garden among 
the young pheasants. Yes, it was true at last ; a letter 
from Blanchard to say he hoped to reach home in a 
few hours. 
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with high-class medallion portratts on iMe, entirely new design, price 7Sk Cd. 
each. Eadi Yolnme contains a Memoir, and is iUnatrated wiHi a Portrait 
of the Author engraved on Steel, and numerous full-page niuatrations on 
Wood, from designs by eminent Artists ; also beauti^ Illuminated Title-page. 



1. LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WORKS. 

2. SCOTT'S POETICAL WORKS. 

3. BYRON'S POETICAL WORKS. 

4. MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS. 

5. WORDSWORTH'S POETICAL WORKS. 

6. COWPER'S POETICAL WORKS. 

7. MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS. 

8. THOMSON'S POETICAL WORKS. 

9. GOLDSMITH'S CHOICE WORKS. 
10. POPE'S POETICAL WORKS. 

[Continued on nexipeige. 



NIMMO'S POPULAR EDITION 

OF 

THE WORKS OF THE POETS, 

CONTINUED, 



11. BURNS'S POETICAL WORKS. 

12. THE CASQUET OF GEMS. Choice Selections 

from the Poets. 

13. THE BOOK OF HUMOROUS POETRY. 

14. BALLADS : Scottish and English. 

15. THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAKE. 

SPEABE. Two Vols. 

16. THE ARABIAN NIGHTS' ENTERTAIN- 

MENTS. Two Vols. 

17. BUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS and 

HOLT WAB. 

18. LIVES OF THE BRITISH POETS. 

19. THE PROSE WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS. 



•,* This Series of Books, from the very superior manner in which 
it is produced, is at once the cheapest and handsomest edition of the 
Poets in themarkei The yolumes form elegant and appropriate Pre- 
sents as School Prizes and Gift-Books, either in cloth or morocco. 

* They are a manrel of cheapness, some of the yoInmes extending to as many as 
706, and even 900, pages, printed on toned paper in a beautifully clear type. Add 
to this, that they are proftisely lllnstrated with wood engravings, are deganUy 
and tastefully bonnd, and that they are published at 88. 6d. eadi, and our reeom- 
mendafelon of them is oomplete.'— iSbotoman. 
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NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 



NIMMO'S QUARTO OiFT BOOKS. 

SidaI] 4to, beautifully printed on superior paper, handsomely bound 
in doih extra, bevelled boards, gilt edges, price 6s. each, 



ROSES AND HOLLY: 

fl drift^lBooft Cot an tie Seat. 

With Original Dlnstrations by eminent Artists. 

•This is really a coUection of art and literary gems— the prettiest book, take It 
an In all, that we have seen this season.' — Illustrated Times. 

PEN AND PENCIL PICTURES FROM THE POETS. 

With Ohoioe Blnstrations by the most eminent Artists. 

m. 

GEMS OF LITERATURE: 

ELEGANT, BARE, AND SUGGESTIVB. 
ninstrated by distinguished Artists. 

*For really Inxnrions books, Nimmo's "Pen and Pencil Pictures from the 
Poets** and *'Grem8 of Literature** may be well recommended. They are 
luxurious in the binding, in the print, in the engravings, and in the paper.* 
•^Morning Pott, 

THE BOOK OF ELEGANT EXTRACTS. 

Profusely Illustrated by the most eminent Artists. 

' This is one of the most attractive and beautiful books which we have seen fbr 
some time, and is really worthy of a place on any drawing-room table.* — Herald, 

[Continued on next page. 



NiMMO'S -QMRTO <}1FT BOOHS, 

CONTINUED. 

THE GOLDEN GIFT. 

Profusely Illustrated with Original Engrayings on. Wood by 

eminent Artists. 

* It consists of a beautifully illustrated selection from a wide field of 
authorship.' — Daily Telegi'aph, 

VL 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF EDGAR 

ALLAN POE. 

With Twenty-eight Original Illustrations by eminent Artistfli 

and a New Memoir. 

VII. 

THE LITERARY BOUQUET: 

GATHERED FROM FAVOURITE AUTHORS. 
Profusely Illustrated by eminent Artists. 

* Taking the book as a whole, it bears evidence of great good taste 
in the selection, and equally good taste in the arraogement. Several 
of the engravings rise to a high pitch of excellence, and altogether the 
volume is elegant in form.' — The Scotsman. 

VIIL 

THE TREASURY OF LITERATURE AND ART: 

'A SELECTION FROM THE BESl WRITERS, 

With numerous Illustrations by eminent 
Artists. 

'IX." 

THE GARUND OF POETRY AND PROSE. 

BY CELEBRATED AUTHORS, 
With numerous Engravings by eminent Artists. 



NIMMO'S SELECT LIBRARY. 



Nmo Sariet of Choice Boohs^ heauHfitUy prinUd <m mpm^fiiM paper, pro- 
fiudy lUuttraUd with original Engravings hg the Jirtt Artists, and 
elegantlg hound in cloth and goldf large orown 9vo, price 5s, ^ach. 

Beooitd EDinoH. 

1. Almost FanltleBB ; A Story of the Present Day. By the 

Author of * A Book for Gk>veme6ses.' 

* The author has written a capital story in a high moral tone.' — The 
Cowrt Journal. 

2. Before the Ooncmest; or, English Worthies in the Olden 

Time. By W. H. Davenport Adams. 

* The author's aim is to illuminate, what may be regarded as obscure, 
certain periods of historic Enflrland, accompanied with biographical 
sketches. The book is beautifully bound and printed, and oannot 
fail to command popular support '-—Cottran^. 



3. Eyery-Day Objects ; or, Piotnresqne Aspects of ITatnral 

History. By W. BL Davenport Adams. 

* As an introduction to heavier works, by awakening in the youth- 
ful understanding a taste for knowledge in natural science, and giving 
them a brief but clear insight into the why and the wherefore of much 
they wonder at, this book will serve a very useful purpose.' — The 
Examiner. 

Third Edition. 

4. My Schoolboy Friends : A Story of Whitminster Grammar 

SchooL B^ AsooTT K Hope, Author of * A Book about Domi- 
nies,' * Stones of School Life,' etc. 

* *' My Schoolboy Friends " is a most interesting book. It has 
many attractive qualities, which are sure to win for it a wide and 
lasting popularity amone the best sort of readers. Bo^s, for whom it 
is especially written, wm thoroughly enjoy it.' — Westminster Review. 

5. Drifted and Sifted: A Domestio Ohronicle of the Seyen- 

teenth Century. 

* The author of this interesting, and we may add pathetic, story 
appears to possess the art of reproducing bygone times with much 
ability.' — The Record, 



NIMMO'S FIVE SHILLING ILLUSTRATED 

GIFT BOOKS. 



Grown Svo, beantifally printed on superfine papw, profusely iUnstrsted 
by eminent Artists, and richly bound in dloth and gold, and gilt 
edges, price 5s. each. 

Second Edition. 

1. Sword and Fen ; or, English Worthies in the Beign of 

Elizabeth. By W. H. Davenport Adams. 

* A more wholesome book for young' readers we have seldom seen.' — 
7%e AtheruBum. 

Second Edition. 

2. Nonie Setbn ; or, Driven to 8ea. By Mrs. Qeorge Onpples, 

Author of * Unexpected Pleasures,' etc. 

* Mrs. Gupples has giyen to the boys in this volume just the sort of 
seiHitory with which they will be delighted.' — The Scotsman, 

Second Edihon. 

3. The Oirole of the Year; or, Stndies of Batnre and 

Pictures of the Seasons. By W. H. Davbnfobx Adams. 

*Its purpose is to tell both young and old, but especially the former, 
how much of interest there is in everything connected with nature.' — 
BelTs Messenger, 

Second Edhion. 

4. The Wealth of Batnre : Our Food Snpplies from the 

Vegetable Kingdom. By the Bev. John Montgomebt, A.M. 

*It would be difficult to put into the hands of any boy or girl a 
volume which more equally combines the instructive and interesting 
in literature.' — N, B, Mail, 

Foubth Edition. 

5. Stories of Sohool Life. By Asoott B. Hope. 

6. Stories of French School Life. By Ascott B. Hope. 

* We were among the many who greatly admired Mr. Hope's " Stories 
of School Life" and "Stories about Boys," and when we found that 
he had undertaken to illustrate French school life, we gladly opened 
the volume. The stories are interesting in the bluest degree ; they 
appeal to the best sympathies of the lads for whom they are written. 
They set forth the right and the true against the false, and they are 
faU of good, hearty humour.' — Public Opinion, 



NIMMO'8 UNIVERSAL GIFT BOOKS. 



A Serieiof excdlad WorJcB^ profiudy lUiUtra^ 
hy ike fim ArtittSf choicely prmted on tupeiirfine paper ^ <md eiegaiUly 
botmd m datk tmd ffold, amdgiUedgee^ erovm^vo^ price Ze.M. each, 

1. Bnpert Boohester, the Banker's Son. A Tale. By 

WoriFRKD Tatlob, Author of * Story of Two Lives,' eto. 

2. The Story of Two Lives ; or, The Trials of Wealth and 

Poyerty. By Wdiifbsd Tatlob, Author of * Bnpert Booheo- 
ter/eta 

3. The Lost Father ; or, Oeoilia's Triumph. A Story of 

our own Day. By Dabtl Holmb. 

4. Christian Osborne's Friends. By Mrs. Harriet Miller 

Davidson, Author of * Isobel Jardine*s History/ and Daughter 
of the late Hugh MiUer. 

5. Tales of Old English Life ; or, Fiotnres of the Periods. 

By William Francis Collieb, LL.D., Author of * History of 
English Literature,' eto. 

6. The Tonng Monntaineer ; or, Frank Miller's Lot in Life. 

The Story of a Swiss Boy. By Dabyl Holmb. 

7. Mnngo Park's Life and Travels. With a Snpplementazy 

Chapter, detailing the results of recent Discovery in Africa. 

8. The Spanish Liqnisition : Its Heroes and Martyrs. By 

Janet Gordon, Author of * Champions of the Keformation,' 
etc. 

9. Wisdom, Wit, and Allegory. Seleoted from 'The Speo- 

tator.' 

10. Benjamin Franklin ;. A Biography. From the celebrated 

*Life* by Jared Sparks, and the more recent and extensive 
*Life and Times' by Jamks Parton. 

[ Continued on next page. 
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N/MMO'S UNIVERSAL GIFT BOOKS-contmued. 



11. Wallaoe, the Hero of Scotland; A Biography. B7 

James Patebson. 

12. Epoch Hen, and tiie Sesnlts of their Lives. By Samnel 

Neil. 

13. The Ifirror of Character. Selected from the Writings 

of Oterbubt, Eable, and Butler. 

14. Men of History. By Eminent Writers. 

%• The object of the Editor in preparing this book for the pnblio is 
a twofold one: first, to exhibit views of the worlds great 
men ; and, second, to present these views in the best words of 
the best authors. 

15. Old- World Worthies ; or, Classical Biography. Selected 

from Plutaboh's Lives. 

16. Women of History. By Eminent Writers. 

%* This volume is a further development of the idea which suggested 
the companion volume, ^ Men of History.' 

17. The Improvement of the Mind. By Isaac Watts, D.D. 

18. The Man of Business considered in Six Aspects. A 

Book for Young Men. 

19. Stories about Boys. By Ascott S. Hope, Antiior of 

stories of Sohool Life,* ^My Schoolboy Friends,* etc. eto. 

20. Violet Eivers; or, Loyal to Dnty. A Tale for Girls. 

By WmiFRED Taylor, Author of * Story of Two Lives,* etc 



*«* This ele«int and useful Series of Books has been specially 
prepared for S^ool and CoUege Prizes: the)r are, however, equally 
suitable for (General Presentation. In selecting the works for this 
Series, the aim of the Publisher has been to produce books of a perma- 
nent value, interesting in manner and instructive in matter — booKs that 
youth will read eagerly and with profit^ and which will be found equally 
attractive in after-life. 
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NimiMO'S HALF-GROWN REWARD BOOKS. | 

Extift f oolaoftp 8to, doth elegant, gilt edges, Hlxistrated, j 

price 8s. 6d.eaob« 



1. Hemorable Wan of SooUand. By Patrick Fraser Tyiler, 

F.B.S.K, Author of ' The History of Scotland,* etc 

2. Seemg the World : A Tonng Sailor's own Story. By 

Obablbb NoBDHOFiL Aiithor ol * The Young Kan-of-War's- 
Man.' 

3. The Kartyr Ifissioiiaiy; Five Tears in Ohina. By 

Bey. Ohablbb P. Bush, 1C.A. 

4. My New Home ; A Woman's Diaiy. 

5. Home Heroines: Tales for Girls. By T. S. Arthnr, 

Author of * Life's Crosses,* etc. 

6. Lessons from Women's Liyes. By Sarah J. Hale. 

7. The Boseville Family. A Historical Tale of the 

Eighteenth Oentiiry. By Mrs. A. S. Obb, Author of ^ Mountain 
Patriots,* eto. 

8. Leah. A Tale of Ancient Palestine. Ulnstrative of 

the Story of Naaman the Syrian. By Mrs. A. S. Orb. 

9. Champions of the Beformation : The Stories of their 

Lives. By Janet Gobdon. 

10. The History of Two Wanderers ; or, Oast Adrift. 

11. Beattie's Poetical Works. 

12. The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. 

13. Edgar Allan Foe's Poetical Works. 



NIMMO'S TWO SHILLING REWARD BOOKS. 

Foolfloap Byoj mmtrated, eleganfly bound in oloUi extra, beTdled 
boards, gilt back and dde^ gilt edges, prioe 28. each. 

1. The Far ITorth; Explorations in the Arotio Segions. 

By EusHA Kkht Kanb, M.D., Commander, Second Grinnell 
lUpedition in Search of Sir John Franklin. 

2. The Tonng Hen of the Bible. A Series of Papers, Bio- 

graphical and Snggestiye. By Bev. Joskph A. Oolliieb. 

3. The Blade and the Ear : A Book for Tonng Men. 

4. Honarohs of Ooean ; Oolnmbns and Oook. Two ITar- 

ratives of Maritime Discoyery. 

5. Life's OroBses, and flow to Heet them. TaUe for 

Girls. By T. S. Arthur. 

6. A Father's Legaoy to his Daagfaters, eto. A Book for 

Tonng Women. By Dr. Grbgort. 

7. Great Men of Enropean History. From the Beginning 

of the Christian Era till the Present Time. By David Prtdb, 
MJL 

8. Mountain Patriots. A Tale of the Beformation in 

8aToy. By Mrs. A. S. Orr. 

9. Labours of Love. A Tale for the Tonuig. By Wini- 

FRBD Taylor. 

10. Mossdale. A Tale for the Yonng. By Anna M. De 

lONOH. 

rr. !nie Standard^Bearer. A Tale of the Times rf €on- 

stantine the Great By Ellezt Pauosr. 

12. Jaoqneline. A Story of the Beformation in EoUanda 

By Mrs. HMtor (Jahst Gordon). 

13. Lame Felix. A Book for Boys* Full of Pforerb and 

story. By Obablbs Brugb. 

14. Fiotnre Lessons by the Divine Teaoher ; or, IDnstrations 

of the Parables of our Lord. By Petkr Grant, D.D. 

15. Honna : A Story of the Bays of Julian the Apostate. 

By Ellen Palmer. 

16. Philip Walton; or, Light at Last. By the Author of 

*MetaFrantz,*etc. 

17. The Minister's Dauditer, and Old Anthony's WiU. 

Tales for the Young. By M. M. Pollard. 



NIMMO'S EIGHTEENPENNY REWARD BOOKS. 

Demy ISmo, lUiiffcnied, olotii extra, gilt edges, prioe 1& 6d. eaoh. 



1. The VioKt of Wakefield. PoemB and EaBays. By Oliver 

QOLDBMITH. 

2. Aop'8 FaUee, wifh InBtmctiTe Applicatioiis. By Br. 

Oboxalu 

3. Banyan's FUgrim's FrogxesB. 

4. The Young Man-of-War's-Man : A Boy's Voyage ronnd the 

World. By Ohablbs Nobdhoff, Author of * Seeing the 
World.' 

5. The Treasury of Anecdote: Moral and Beligioua. 

6. The Boy's Own Workshop ; or, The Young Carpenten. 

By Jacob Abbott. 

7. The Life and Adventures of Bobinson Grusoe. 

8. The History of Sandford and Merton. A Moral and Instruo- 

tive Lesson for Young Persons. 

9. Evenings at Home ; or. The Juvenile Budget Opened. Con- 

sisting of a yariety of Miscellaneous Pieces for the Instruction 
and Amusement of Young Persons. By Dr. Atktn and Mrs. 
Babbauld. 

10. Unexpected Pleasures ; or. Left alone in the Holidays. By 
Mrs. Geoboe Oupplbs, Author of * Norrie Seton/ eto. 



%* The above Series of elegant and useful books is specially pre- 
pared for the entertainment and instruction of young persons. 



NIMMO'S .SUNDAY SCHOOL REWARD BOOKS. 

Fooloap Svo, oloth extra, gilt edges, lUiistrated, prioe Is. 6d. eaoh. 



1. Bible BlessingB. By Bev. Bichard Newton. 

2. One Hour a Week : Fifty-two Bilde Lessons for the Yonng. 

3. The Best Things. By Bev. Bichard Newton. 

4. Grace Harvey and her Oonsins. 

5. Lessons fipom Bose Hill ; and Little Nannette. 

6. Great and Ckx>d Women : Biographies for Girls. By 

Ltdia H. Siooubnet. 

7. At Home and Abroad; or. Uncle William's Adventures. 

8. The Kiad Governess; or, How to make Home Happy. 

9. Christmas at the Beacon: A Tale for the Young. By 

Ellen PALBiEB. 

10. The Sculptor of Bruges. By DCrs. W. G. HalL 

11. The Story of a Moss Bose; or, Bnth and the Orphan 

Family. By Ghables Bbuce. 

12. The Swedish Singer ; or. The Story of Vanda BosendahL 

By Mrs. W. G. Hall. 

13. My Beantifnl Home; or, Lily's Search. By Ghas. Brace. 

14. Al&ed and his Mother ; or, Seeking the Kingdom. By 

Eathsbinx E. Mat. 

15. Asriel ; or. The Grystal Onp. A Tale for the Young. 

By Mrs. Hendebson. 

16. Wilton School; or, Harry Gampbell's Bevenge. A Tale. 

By F. E. Weatheblt. 

17. Percy and Ida. By Eatherine E. May. 

18. Fred Graham's Besolve. By the Author of ' Mat and Sofie,' 

etc. etc 



NIMttO'8 ONE SHILLING ILLUSTRATED 

JUVENILE BOOKS. 

Foobcap 8vo, Golonred Frontispieoee, handsomely bound in doth, 

lUnminated, price Is. each. 

1. Four Little People and their Frienda. 

2. Elizabeth ; or^ The Exiles of Siberia. A Tale 

from the French of Mai>amk CoTsnr. 

3. Paul and Virginia. From the French of 

BEBHABDnr Saiht-Pierre. 

4. Little Tlireads : Tangle Thready Golden 

Thread, and BU^er Thread. 

5. Benjamin FrankUn, the Printer Boy. 

6. Barton Todd, and the Young Lawyer. 

7- The Perils of Greatness : The Story of Alex- 
ander MenzikofE. 

S. Little Crowns, and How to Win them. By 

Bev. Joseph A. Ooliieb. 

9- Oreat Riches : Nelly Rivers' Story. By Aunt 

Faknt. 

10. The Right Way; and The Contrast 

11. The Dai83r's First Winter. And other Stories. 

By Harriet Beeghbr Stowe. 

12. The Man of the Mountain. And other 

Stories. 

13. Setter than Rubies. Stories for the Young^ 

Illustrative of Familiar Proverbs. With 62 Illustrations. 

ICorUmued on next page. 



NIMMO'8 ONE SHILLING ILLUSTRATED 

JUVENILE BOOKS, 

CONTINUED. 



14- Xxperience Teaches. And other BtorieB for 

the Yonng^ Uliistnktiye of Familiar Proverbs. With 39 EliUH 
trations. 

15- The Happy Recovery. And other Stories for 

the Young. With 26 Ilhistratioxis. 

i6. Gratitude and Probity. And other Stories 

for the Young. With 21 Slnstrations. 

17- The Two Brothers. And other Stories for 

the Young. With IS lUustrationB. 

i8. me Young Orator. And other Stories for 

the Young. With 9 Illustrations. 

19- Simple Stories to Amnse and Instruct Young 

Beaders. With I]lustration& 

20. The Three Friends. And other Stories for 

the Young. With Illustrations. 

ai. Sybils Sacrifice. And other Stories for the 

Young. With 12 Olnstrations. 

22. The Old Shepherd. And other Stories for the 

Young. With Illustrations. 

23. The Young Officer. And other Stories for the 

Young. With Illustralions. 



24. The False Heir. And other Stories for the 

Yooni;. With Olnstrations. 

25. The Old Farmhouse; or^ AMce Morton's 

Home. And other Stories. By IL H. Folx^bi>. 

^ Twyford HaU ; or, Rosa's Christmas Dinner, 

/ and what she did with it. By GHABiiES Bbuge. 

27* The Discontented Weathercock. And other 

stories for Children. By M. Jonbs. 
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NIMMO'S 

NINEPENNY SERIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

In demy 18mo, with lUustraHons, elegantly hound in cloth. 



This Series of Books will be foand unequalled for genuine interest and 
Talae, and it is believed they will be eagerly welcomed by thonghtfol 
children of both sexes. Parents may rest assured that each Yolnme 
teaches some noble lesson, or enforces some valuable truth. 

1. In tiie Brave Days of Old ; or, The Story of the Spanish 

Armada. For Boys and Girls. 

2. The Lost Baby. By the Author of 'The Basket of 

Flowers,* etc. 

3. Leslie Boss ; or, Fond of a Lark. By Oharles Bmoe. 

4. My Pirst and Last Voyage. By Bei\jamin Olarke. 

5. Little Katie : A Pairy Story. By Oharles Bmoe. 

6. Being Afraid. And other Stories for the Yonng. By 

Charles Stuart. 

7. The Toll-Eeepers. And other Stories for tiie Tonng. 

By Benjamin Clarke. 

8. Dick Barford: A Boy who wonld go down Hill. By 

Charles Brugb. 

9. Joan of Arc ; or, The Story of a Noble Life. Written 

for Girls. 

10. Helen Siddal: A Story for Ohildren. By Ellen Palmer. 

11. Mat and Sofie: A Story for Boys and Girls. 

12. Peace and War. By the Author of 'The Basket of 

Flowers,* etc. 

13. Perilous Adventures of a Prench Soldier in Algeria. 

14. The Magic Glass ; or. The Secret of Happiness. 

15. Hawks' Dene : A Tale for Ohildren. By Katherine E. 

Mat. 

16. Little Maggie. And other Stories. By the Author of 

* The Joy of Well-Doing,* etc. etc. 

17. The Brother's Legaoy ; or. Better tiian Gold. By 

M. M. Pollard. 

18. The Little Sisters ; or, Jealousy. And other Stories for 

the Young. By the Author of ^Little Maggie,* etc. 

19. Kate's New Home. By Oeoil Scott, Author of ' Ohryssie 

Lyle,* etc. 



NllilMO'S SIXPENNY 

Demy Iftno, ElHstrated, handsomdy 

I. FeavlB for Little People. 
2» Ghreat Lessons for Little 

People. 

3. Beason in Shyme : A 

Poetry Book for the Youn^. 

4. £sopHi Xiittle Fable Bo<^« 

5. Grapes from the Great 

Vine. 

6. The Pot of Gold. 



JUVEIilLE BOOKa. 

bound in oloth, prioe 6cL eaoh. 

7. Story Piotnres from the 

Bible. 

8. The T^Ues of Stones 

BlnstrationB of the Oom- 
mandments. 

9« Ways of Doing Good. 

0. Stories abont onr Dogs. 

By Habbibt Bbbohbb 
Btowe. 

1. The Eed-Winged Gh>ose. 

2. The Hermit of the Hillsi 



NE)N VOLUMES. 



13. Effie's Ohnstmasi and 

other Stories. By Adb- 

LAIDB AUSTEK. 

14. A Tisit to Grandmother, 

and other Stories for the 
Yonngv 

15. Bible stories forTonng 

People. By A. Austen. 

16. The Little Woodman and 

his Dog Gsdsar. By Mrs. 
Shebwood. 

17. Among the Mountains : 

Tales for the Young. By 
Adelaide Austen. 

18. Little Gems for Lit^ 

Beaders. 

19. Do yonr Duty, oome what 

willfand other Stories for 
the Young. 



2CX KoUe Joeri A Tale for 

Ghildren. By Adelaidb 
Austen. 

21. Lnoy Temon, and other 

Stories for the Young. 

22. Anecdotes of Favoniite 

Animals told for Children. 
By Adelaide Austen. 

23. Little Henry and his 

Bearer. By Mrs. Sheb- 
wood, 

24. The Holidays at Wilton, 

and other Stories. By 
Adelaidb Austen. 

25. Ohryssie Lyle: A Tale 

for the Young. By Gboil 
Scott. 



NIMMO'S FOUaPENNY JUVENILE BOOKS; 

The above Series of Books is also kept in Paper Ooyers, elegantly 
printed in Oolours, juioe 4d. each. 

•**•* Tlie distinctive featares of the Sixpenny, Ninepenny, and One ShiUlnB 
Juvenile Books are : The Subjects of eacb Vfdnme bave been selected witii a daa 
re^ao^to Instnietion and Entertainment; they are wdl printed on fine paper; 
they are Illustrated with Coloured Frontiq;>iece8 and beantiftil Engravings; and 
they are elen^tly bound. 
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Popular Works by the Author of ' Heaven our Home.' 

Aggregate aale of Uie following popular works, 162,000 copies. 

Grown 8vO| oloth extra, gilt side &nd edges, One Hundred 
and Third Thousand^ price 8a. 6iL, 

1. HEAVEN OTJB HOME. ¥e have no SaTiom bnt Jesus, 

and no Home bnt Heaven. 

* The author of the yolome before us endeayonrs to describe what heaven is, as 
shown by the light of reason and Scriptore; and we promise the reader many 
charming pictures of heavenly bliss, founded upon undeniable authority, and 
described with the pen of a dramatist, which cannot fail to elevate the soul as 
wdl as to delight the imagination.' — OUugow Herald. 

A Gheap Edition of * HeaTon our Home,' 
In orown 8yO| oloth limp, price Is. 6d., is also published. 

Grown Svo^ doth extra, gilt side and edges, Thirty-first Thoueand^ 

price Ss. 6d., 

2. MEET FOB HEAVEN. A State of Grace upon Earth 

the only Preparation for a State of Glory in Heaven. 

* The work, as a whole, displays an originality of conception, a flow of lan- 
guage, and a closeness of reasoning rarely found in religions publications.*— 
Okiigcw HtraUL 

A Oheap Edition of * Meet for Heaven,' 

In crown 8yo, cloth limp, price Is. 6d., is also published. 

Grown Svo, doth extra, gilt side and edges, Ttoenty-fbrst Thousaind^ 

price 8s. 6d., 

3. LIFE IN HEAVEN. There, Faith is changed into Sight, 

and Hope is passed into blissful Fruition. 

* This is certainly one of the most remarkable works which have been issued 
flrom the press during the present generation; and we have no doubt it will 
prove as acceptable to the public as the two attractive volumes to which it forms 
an appropriate and beautiful sequel.' — Cheltenham Journal. 

A Oheap Edition of * life in Heaven,' 
In orown 8yo, doth limp, price Is. Gd., is also published. 

Orown Svo^ doth extra, gilt side and edges, Seventh Thousand^ 

price 88. Gd., 

4. OflEIST'S TBANSnaUMnOIT; 01, Tabor's Teaohings. 

A Glimpse of Christ's Glory and Intercourse with his People 
for Ever. 

'The main subjects discussed in this new work are Christ's glory and internal 
intercourse with his people. These are developed with great power of thought, 
and great beauty of language.' — The Newtman. 

A Oheap Edition of * 0hriat*8 Tranaflgnration,' 
In crown bvo, doth limp, price Is. 6d., is also published. 



NIMMO'S POPULAR RELIGIOUS GIFT BOOKS. 



18mo, finely printed on toned paper, handsomely bound in doth extra, 
beyelled boarda, ^t edges, price la. 6d. each. 

1. Across the River : Twelve Yiews of Heaven, 

By NoBMAN Maolbod, D.D. ; B. W. Hamiltos, D.D. ; Bobebt 
8. Candusu, D.D.; James Hamilton, D.D.; etc. etc. etc. 

2. Emblems of Jesus ; or, Ulustrations of 

Emmanuers Character and Work. 

3. Life Thoughts of Eminent Christians. 

4. Comfort for the Desponding ; or, Words to 

Soothe and Cheer Troubled Hearts. 

5. The Chastening of love : Words of Consola- 

tion for the Christian Mourner. By Joseph Pabkeb, D.D., 
Manchester. 

6. The Cedar Christian, and other Practical 

Papers. By the Bey. Theodobb L. Guyleb. 

7. Consolation for Christian Mothers Bereaved 

of Little Children. By A Fbebnd of Moubnebs. 

8. The Orphan ; or, Words of Comfort for the 

Fatherless and Motherless. 

9. Gladdening Streams ; or, The Waters of the 

Sanctuary. A Book for Fragments of Time on each Lord's 
Day of the Year. 

10. Spirit of the Old Dimes. 

11. Choice Gleanings from Sacred Writers. 

1 2. Direction in Prayer ; or. The lord's Prayer 

Illustrated in a Series of Expositions. By Peteb Qbabt, D.D., 
Author of * Emblems of Jesus,' etc 

13. Scripture Imagery. By Peter Grant, D.D., 

Author of *■ Emblems of Jesus,' etc. 
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NIMMO'S 

POPULAR RELIGIOUS WORKS, 

SUITABLE FOB PBBSENTATION. 



In foolaeap 8yO| handaomely bound in dloth extra, price 28. Gd., 

z. CHRISTIAN COMFORT. By Peter Grant, D J>., Author 
of ^ Emblems of Jobus,' etc. 

9. LIGHT ON THB GRAVE. By Peter Grant, DJ3., Author 

of * Christian Comfort,* etc. 

^This is a book for the moamer, and one full of consolation. Even a heathen 
poet coold say, '^^Non omnit moriar;" and the object of this book is to show how 
little of tlie good man can die, and how thoroughly the sting of deaths depriyed 

of its poison, may be extracted The form and elegance of the book, we 

most add, make it peculiarly snltable as a gift.* — DaUy Beviev. 

3. GLIMPSES OP THE CELESTIAL CITY, AND GUIDE 
TO THE INHERITANCE. With Introduction by the Eev. 
John Macfablanb, LL.D., Clapham, London. 

NIMMO'S 

HANDY BOOKS OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

Foolscap 8yo, uniformly bound in doth limp, price Is. each. 

X. POULTRY AS A MEAT SUPPLY : Being Hints to Hen- 
wiyes how to B«'ar and Manage Poultry Economically and Pro- 
fitably. Fourth Edition. By the Author of * The Poultry Kalendar.' 

3. HOW TO BECOME A SUCCESSFDX. ENGINEER : 

Being Hints to Youths intending to adopt the Profession. Third 
Edition. By Bernard Stuabt, Engineer. 

3- RATIONAL COOKERY : Cookery made Practical and 
Economical, in connection with the Chemistry of Food. Fifth 
Edition. By Hartelaw Beiix 

4. DOMESTIC MEDICINE : Plain and Brief Directions for 

the Treatment requisite before Advice can be obtained. Second 
Edition. By Offlet Bohitn Shobe, Doctor of Medicine of the 
University of Edinburgh, etc. etc. etc. 

s. DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT : Hints on the Training 
and Treatment of Children and Servants. By Mrs. Ohablbs Doio. 

6. FREE-HAND DRAWING : A Guide to Ornamental, 

Figure, and Landscape Drawing. By an Abt Student, Author 
of * Ornamental and Figure Drawing/ Profusely Illustrated. 

7. THE METALS USED IN CONSTRUCTION : Iron, 

Steely Bessemer Metal, etc etc By Francis Herbert Jotnboh. 
Illustrated. 



NIMMO'S 

Hojjal Jlluminateti ilegentis* 

ONB SHUililNG EACH. 

Gorgeously Illuminated, trfter the Medieval manner, in Colours €tnd Gold, 
by Marcus Ward, Illuminator to the Queen. 

Each Stoiy, or Legend, is Ulostrated with a set of brilliant Pictarea, designed 
in the quaint spirit of Medieval times, and printed in Colours and Gold^ by 
Mabcub Ward, Illuminator to die Queen. 

The charm of novelty is still further heightened by the Stories being related in 
Antient Ballad form, with appropriate Music, arranged in an easy style, for Voice 
and Pianoforte, suited to little folks or great folks, and minstrels of all degrees. 

T^ Interestynge Storie of 

1. Cinderella and y Lyttel 

Glasse Slyppere, 

2. The Fay re One with the 

Golden Locks, 

3. The Sleeping Beauty ; or, 

The Enchanted Palace, 

Told in Verse, by ALFRED TENNYSOK, 
Poet Laureate. (Published by x)ermis- 
sion of Messrs. Strahan & Co.) 
TO Pathetic Ballad of 

4. Ladye Ouncebelle and Lord 

Lovelle, 

THE ROYAL ILLUMINATED BOOK OF 

LEGENDS. 
First Series, containing above four Le- 
gends, handsomely bound in Cloth, 6s. 



5. Pocahontas : A Tale of 

Old Virginie, 

6. Kir^ Alfred and Othere 

{TAe Discoverer of the North Cape). 

Poetry by H. W. LONGFELLOW. 

(Pablished by permission of Messrs. 
J. R. OsoooD A Co.) 

7. P Marquis of Cardbas ; 

or, Puss in Boots. 

8. P Hyndeofy Forest; or, 

Y' Enchanted Priruxsse, 

THE ROYAL ILLUMINATED BOOK OF 

LEGENDS. 
Second Series, containing above four Le- 
gends, handsomely bound in Clotii, 6s. 



iStogal JUummatei! TSTurserg i£l]^gine». 



SIZPBNOB BAOH. 

niuminated by Marcus Ward, in same style as the '.Legends,* with Mnsle 

complete. 

1. Sing a Song of Sixpence, 

2. The Little Market Wofnan, 

3. The Carrion Crow, 

{/ack and Gill, A Little 

^ {Man and his Little Gun, 

THE fiOYAL ILLUMINATED BOOK OF 

NURSERY RHYMES. 
First Series, omtaining above four, hand- 
somely bound in Cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

Nothing so magnificent has ever been attmnpted before.*— i>MWtc Opimom, 



5. Little Bo- Peep, 

6. Simple Simon, 

7. Mother Hubbard, and her 
Dog, 

8. Four Nursery Rhymes, 

THE ROYAL ILLUMINATED BOOK OF 

NURSERY RHYMES. 
Second Series, containing above fonr, 
handsomely boimd in Ck)th, pdoe Ss. 6d. 




Four Yolomee bound in Two, roxbnrgh style^ crown 8yo^ 

doth, prioe 128^ 

THE PEOPLE'S EDITION OP 

TYTLER'S 
HISTOET OP SCOTLAITD, 

FROM THB AOOB8SION OF ALBXANDBB m. TO THB UNION. 

*The most brinUnt age of Scotland is fortunate in having found a hfwtoilan 
whose aoond Judgment ia accompanied by a grac^fol liveUneaa of imaglnatlflin. 
We Tentore to predict that this book will soon become, and long remain, the 
standard History of Scotland.*— Quarter^ Beoitw. 

COMPLETION OF TEE COPYRIGHT EDITION OF 

WILSON'S 
TALES OP THE BOELERS, AO OP 

SCOTLAim: 

HISTOBTOAL, TRADITIONARY, AND IMAOINATIVB. 

Edited by ALEXANDER LEIGHTON, 

One of the Original Editors and Oontributors. 

In announcing the completion of the Gopyright Edition of the Boe- 
der Tales, the Publisher does not consider it neoessao^ to say anything 
in recommendation of a work which has stood the test of a general com- 
petition, and which has increased in public favour with its years. 
Equally suited to all classes of readers, it has been received with delight 
in the school-room, the drawing-room, the parlour, and the village read- 
ing-room. Many of the Tales have been publicly read. The high tone 
of its morality renders it an admirable small library for young members 
of the family. 

The new Edition is comprised in Twenty-four Volumes, sewed in 
elegant wrapper, price Is. each. Each volume is complete in itself, 
forming an independent collection of stories. The work may also be 
had in Twelve Double Yolumes, handsomely bound in cloth, prioe 
8s. each, or in roxburgh, gilt top, for libraries, etc., price 4s. each. 

Those who already possess the first twenty Volumes are recommended 
to complete their sets by purchasing the four New Volumes, the last of 
which contains a Steel Portrait of the Editor and principal contributor, 
Alexander Leighton, with a copious Glossary. 



Jl^aokB iptblbl^tb Irs SSCxUiam ^. Jpmmou 31 

Demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d., 

JAMIESOU'S SCOTTISH DICTIOMRT, 

Abridged from the Dictionary and Supplement (in 4 vols. 4to), by 
John JoHNsroins. An entirely new Edition, Bevised and Enlarged, 
by John LoNOinTiB, A.M^ LL.D., formerly Lecturer in King's Ool- 
lege and University, Aberdeen. 

* No small difficulty must needs attend the production of such a work 
as the present, arising as much from similarities between the two lan- 
guages as from any other source. However, we may safely congratulate 
the Editor upon the way in which such difficulties have been overcome. 
It is not too much to say that the present work is a monument of patient 
toil and laborious investigation. The authorities for each word are 
given, while, so far as it is possible to judge, there seem to be no omis- 
sions.' — Educational Times. 

In crown 8vo, price 5s., cloth, 

A CENTTJRT OP SCOTTISH UPE : 

Memorials and Becollections of Histobigal and BEifABKABUB 

Pebsonb. 

^itl^ JUxtsinttioiu of tf Blthxmxsn Jfnnumr. 

By the Bev. OHABLES BOGEBS, LL.D., F.S.A. Soot., 
Historiographer to the Historical Society of Great Britain. 



Grown 4to, doth extra, gilt edges, price 6s., 

THE UATIOITAL MELODIST : 

Two Hundred Standard Songs, with Stmphonibs and Aooqic- 

PANIMBNTB FOR THE FlANOFOBTB. 

Edited by J. 0. Eiesbr. 

*«* This Volume consists of a Oollection of the most popular 
English, Scotch, Irish, and American Songs, and is at once the cheapest 
and best published. 
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Demy 8yo^ bound, price Ss. 6<L, 

TEE HEOEAIICrS AH) SinJ}£]!ri'S GUIDE 

In thk DmoNnro akd GoNSTBuonoar of Gensbal Maohoie 

Gbabiko. 

IHttsttoteti yt^ mtnurrnuf ^^nginol BngtMngf^ 

Edited by Francis H. Jotnson, Autl^or of * The Metals used in 

Oonstmotion.' 

Just published, in foolscap 8vo, boards, price Is., 

Spttttualtsm: 

A NARRATIVE WITS A DISCUSSION, 
3t p. p. ALBXANDEE, li.A. 

Just published, crown 870, cloth extra, price 6s., 

ROUND THE GRANGE FARM; 



By jean L. WATSON, 
Author of * Bygone Days in Our Village,' etc. 

N/MMO'S POCKET TREASURIES. 

Miniature 4to, choicely printed on the finest toned paper, and beauti- 
fully bound in a new style, cloth, price Is. each. The Oomplete 
Set in an elegant Box, price 7s. 6d. 

1. A Treasury of Table Talk. 

2. Epigrams and Literary Follies. 
3- A Treasury of Poetic Gems. 

4. The Table Talk of Samuel Johnson^ LL.D. 
5* Gleanings from the Comedies of Shakespeare. 
6. Beauties of the British Dramatists. 

* A oharming little Series, well edited and printed. More thoroughly 
readable little books it would be hard to find; these is no padding in 
them; all is epigram, point, poetry, or sound common-sense.* — Pub- 
liskera^ Circular, 



